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Arr. L—EXPLANATION: A LOGICAL STUDY. 


In the world of pure thought a fact is said to be explained 
when we comprehend it as a necessity of reason, or as a ra- 
tional implication of some other admitted truth. In the world 
of things this insight is rarely possible, and here explanation 
is rarely complete. But here, too, the human mind is not con- 
tent to take facts as they come, or as it finds them, and it cannot 
rest until it has explained them. This explaining has various 
forms and stages. The aim of this paper is to consider them. 

A good part of our explanation of things consists in refer- 
ring the fact or event to a class or law. Thus we explain the 
fall or floating of bodies by reference to gravitation. Chemical 
changes are referred to affinity, electrical action to electricity, 
and magnetic phenomena to magnetism. Thus we gather our 
facts into classes, or refer them to laws which are themselves 
only facts of a more general nature, and when we have done 
this we count the facts to be explained. 

Now what value has such explanation? It is plain that in all 
such cases we get no insight into the rationale of the fact. Ifa 
single fact be mysterious, we are no better off when we learn 
that the fact has been indefinitely reduplicated. If we are 
unable to tell how or why one atom attracts, we are not helped 
by being told that they all attract. The reference of a fact to 
a more general fact leaves the inner nature of both the partic- 
ular fact and the general fact as opaque as ever. The sole 
value of this form of explanation is its logical convenience. It 


rescues the facts from their isolation, so that they are no 
41—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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longer separate and lonely in our mental system, but are recog- 
nized as specimens of a kind or cases of a law. It also enables 
us to apply one term to many facts, thereby simplifying our 
classification. But this advantage is simply that of all logical 
classification. At the same time the facts themselves remain 
as separate and distinct as ever; for classification makes no 
identity and abolishes no difference. 

This fact is often overlooked. The plurality and differences 
of the facts disappear in the unity and simplicity of the class 
term; and hence there often arises the fancy that the universal, 
or the law, reached represents the original from which the par- 
ticular realities or events proceed. But this is only an echo 
of the ancient realism, a dead doctrine, indeed, but one whose 
ghost still haunts our science and logic. It is plain, however, 
that classification in no way changes the facts or reveals their 
essential source. If we gather all cows, sheep, horses, ete., 
under the general term animal, it is manifest that while we 
have united them by some common mark they each retain 
their distinctive peculiarities. It is equally plain that from 
the general terin it is impossible to deduce any actual case. 
The general term has only a logical function, and represents 
no possible existence. It exists only as a mental symbol; 
while the objects which it represents are a multitude of indi- 
vidual objects or events, each of which is what it is on its own 
account. .The reality is not man but men, not motion but par- 
ticular movements, not gravitation but a great number of 
mutually attracting elements. While, then, the universal is 
the logical symbol for this multitude, it can in no way be 
viewed as its ontological source or as its essential reality. In 
short, the classifying process is not to be viewed as the ana- 
logue of any thing whatever in reality, but only as a piece of 
subjective scaffolding whereby we reduce the manifold of ex- 
perience to a portable form in the interests of cognition. 

Of course, the mind has an interest in reducing the number 
of laws and classes to the fewest possible, as they serve as the 
symbols of reality. In forming them we have to overlook all 
the individual peculiarities of real things. These disappear in 
the monotony of the class notion. The inadequacy of the 
latter to express reality thus becomes all the more apparent, 
and in returning to reality again we have to take up all that 
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we before left out. But if we should sneceed in reducing all 
objects to a common class, or all events to a common law, we 
should only have unifie our conceptions without in any way 
modifying the facts. And what we gain is not a deeper in. 
sight, but a more convenient or extensive symbolization. 
We must, then, guard ourselves against mistaking the order of 
our classificatory thinking as expressing the existential order 
of reality. 

This fact is pretty well recognized nowadays when we are 
dealing with individual things, and especially when dealing 
with sense objects. Very few would hoid the class notion to 
represent a real existence in the animal world, though in such 
notions as being and matter we have something of a survival 
of the ancient realism. This is much more pronounced when 
we come to deal with qualities and powers. Tere there is still 
a strong tendency to mistake the universal as the real, and the 
actual as a case or modification of the same. Thus we tend to 
view the various colors as specifications of the common fact, 
color; and we insist that the several shades of this same color 
are to be regarded as modifications of a common quality. In 
the same way, from the various activities of a thing we form 
the conception of a force underlying them. This force, how- 
ever, is conceived as the ground of all the activities without 
having the specific peculiarity of any of the individual eases, 
and then we view the cases as only manifestations of the one 
common force. But in all of these cases we fall into realism 
again, and mistake the movement of our classifying thought 
for the real order of existence. It is plain that there is no 
universal color; it is equally plain that there is no universal 
quality, and also no universal force. Every real quality must 
have a definite content and intensity which renders it perfectly 
individual. A red rose cannot be red in general; indeed, i 
cannot even be rose-red in general ; it can be red only with its 
own individual shade and intensity of redness. Every actual 
force, again, must be perfectly definite in quantity, quality, 
and intensity. While in physics we often seem to attribute 
force in general to things, the complete expression of the 
thought always contains the implied limitations. For the real 
aftirmation always takes the form of a law expressed as a hypo- 
thetical judgment. It says that if certain conditions are ful- 
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filled certain definite effects will follow, and when these eondi- 
tions are all conceived the limitation is complete. Of course, 
in all objects which are united into a common class there must 
be certain elements of similarity; but the similarity is not to 
be viewed as their constitutive essence. We must be careful, 
then, not to identify the order of classification with the order 


of existence. 
Most of all is this fact overlooked in psychology. Here the 
oversight complained of reigns supreme. Psychologists have 


greatly concerned themselves as to what faculty a given men- 
tal experience is to be referred, and also how many faculties are 
to be assumed. There has been a general aim to reduce mental 
principles to the fewest possible, and so all mental facts have 
been classified under a few simple heads, as knowing, feeling, 
and willing, and sometimes under a single head, as sensation ; 
and there has been a very general assumption on the part of 
those engaged in this work that they were dealing with the 
nature of the mind itcelf, rather than classifying the mental 
facts. Hence each new simplification has been viewed as a 
triumph of analysis, and as pointing to a corresponding sim- 
plicity of the mental nature. 

The illusion here is patent. The classification of mental 
states contains no doctrine concerning the soul itself, and gives 
no hint as to the genetic relations of the facts as existing. 
The simplification is for the understanding, and gives a con- 
venient short-hand expression for the facts; but the facts as real 
arise in another way, and cannot be deduced from our classifica- 

ion. For instance, physical sensations are indeed sensations, 
but they cannot be derived from the general class sensation. 
Thus colors, sounds, odors, ete., are all sensations ; at the same 
time they are incommensurable among themselves, and can in 
no way be referred to or deduced from a common root. But, 
through mistaking the class notion for the real essence, the fancy 
has become very general that the nature of the mind is revealed 
in the classification. 

Because of this illusion, not a few psychologists have erred 
and strayed from the way like lost sheep. The question as to 
the number of faculties is purely one of classitication, and its 
decision would add no insight into the reality. For referring 
a fact to a faculty is only a way of saying that the soul is able 
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to perform or experience the fact in question. A faculty is 
neither a thing nor an instrument; and so far as additional 
knowledge is concerned it is only the old vis soporifica or 
dormitiva over again. The question, therefore, whether the 
soul really has this or that faculty amounts to asking whether 
the soul is able to do or experience what it does. Again, the 
number of the faculties depends simply on the question whether 
the facts of experience form one class or more. If the latter, 
then the soul, as capable of one order of experience, would con- 
tain no provision for the other incommensurable ones ; and we 
should have to think of the nature of the soul ascorrespond- 
ing in complexity to the complexity of the outcome. But in 
either case the facts, as actual experiences, with their specitic 
quantitative and qualitative contents, find no explanation in the 
general faculty or faculties; because, as general, a faculty is 
only a elass term, and even if real, it would contain no provi- 
sion for the particular facts. As sensation explains no concrete 
sensations; as the sensibility contains noactual feeling; so the 
faculty in its generality accounts for no specific case. The fact 
in the mental life is the actual experiences. These have sundry 
elements of likeness whereby they may be grouped together 
for convenience of cognition ; but they have also elements of 
difference; and these belong equally to their nature. The 
likeness in no way accounts for the facts ; and least of all is it 
to be viewed as that ont of which the facts are made. But 
under the influence of the classification the differences are 
ignored, and the likeness is erected into a fixed essence which 
constitutes or produces the facts. And when, by violence or 
otherwise, we have succeeded in reducing mental facts to a 
single class we fancy we have come upon the original element 
out of which the mental life is made. Often, too, the facts are 
foreed into a class; and then the classification is used for their 


further distortion. This has been the case pre-eminently in 
ethics. The question of the faculty on which ethics depends 


has been much discussed. It has even been a burning question 
whether ethies is to be referred to the reason or the sensibility, 
whether it be founded on judgment or on feeling, in complete 
oversight of the fact that nothing can be altered or made some- 
thing else by its classification. This oversight underlies most 
of the agnostic strivings of current psychology. 
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The same error is repeated in much of our evolution philos- 
ophy. Class terms are taken for realities and conjured with to 
the great profit of the dictionaries, and the great confusion of 
the neophytes. Omitting further criticism, however, we con- 
clude that general terms, whether representing things, qualities, 
faculties, or powers, have only a mental existence and a logical 
function. While indispensable for mastering the manifold of 
experience, they are never to be mistaken for the reality, or for 
any thing more than a mental device. How the facts, whether 
things or events, come to be what they are can never be under- 
stood by consulting the order of classification. A classification 
from which we could deduce the actual must contain the actual, 
and must, of course, have all the complexity of the actual im- 
plicit in itself. Until class terms can be real in their generality, 
and until it is shown how the simplicity and indefiniteness of 
the class term can become the definite complexity of concrete 
cases, we are forbidden to identify the order of our classifying 
thought with the order of actual existence. 

The value, then, of this first and simplest form of explana- 
tion consists not in any insight into the ontological nature or 
source of the facts, but only in its logical convenience. The 
facts are brought out of their isolation by being recognized as 
cases of a kind or law; but no light is thrown upon the nature 
and origin of the facts themselves. The fancy that we have 
more than this is an echo of the scholastic realism. 

Another stage of explanation is when a fact is connected with 
its antecedents as the result of a law or laws. In the previous 
stage a fact is viewed as a case of a law; in this stage it is 
exhibited as the outcome of law. When we can trace the co- 
operation of several laws in a given effect we have a sense of 
insight which is peculiarly satisfactory. Thus the formation 
of the dew is the outcome of several laws, concerning the radia- 
tion of heat, specific heat, the condensation of water-vapor, ete. 
When we trace the fact to these laws, so that it is seen to be 
an outcome of the same under the circumstances, we view the 
effect as explained. This form of explanation is more satisfac- 
tory to the mind than the preceding one. The event no longer 
appears as an opaque fact, but as one whose origin can be traced 
and understood. When the antecedents are given we trace 
their consequent; and when the consequent is given we trace 
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their antecedents. In the former case we ask what conse- 
quents must result from the antecedents according to the 
known laws; in the latter we ask what the antecedents must 
have been to produce the actual consequents. But, whether we 
trace the antecedents to their consequents or infer the ante- 
eedents from their consequents, the essence of the explanation 
consists in connecting a fact or state of things with other facts 
or states of things according to known laws. Then we see 
how one state of things arises out of another state of things, 
and how a present state of things at once points to a past state 
of things and foretells a future state of things. Troi the pres- 
ent state of the solar system we read its past and forecast its 
future. From the present condition of the earth’s crust we 
discern its past condition. In short, from any fact in a system 
of known law we may infer both its antecedents and its con- 
sequents, 

This kind of explanation is independent of ontology. It 
has no call to enter into the metaphysics of causation, or the 
nature of essential being. It need not inquire how the laws 
which it recognizes are possible; it finds them given in ex- 
perience, and traces their consequences. It deals with the 
world of experience. Among the co-existences and sequences 
of this world, it finds an order of law; and by means of this it 
seeks to unite the various states and factors of the system into 
a connected whole. Whatever our ontology, the phenomenal 
world and its laws remain the same; and so long as these re- 
main, it will be desirable to trace the phenomenal order in both 
space and time. The law of gravity is not affected by our theory 
of gravity ; and the law is all the astronomer cares to know. 

This independence of ontological questions is one great 
attraction of this form of explanation. It permits us to be 
“positive,” and furnishes a platform on which scientists of all 
philosophical schools, and even of none, may meet in peace 
and fruitful labor. The great practical value of science also lies 
in tracing these phenomenal laws. Thereby only do we gain 
control of nature and experience. In their enthusiasm for 
practical results, and their distrust of all ontological speculation, 
the Positivists have sought to restrict the mind to registering 
phenomena and tracing their laws. Dut nature is too strong 
even for the Positivists. This kind of explanation leaves much 
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unaccounted for. To begin with, it assumes the whole system 
of law and the realities to which the laws apply. Within the 
system it connects the various parts and the successive stages 
according to those laws, but it gives no hint of the origin or 
aim of the laws and system. These are taken for granted, and 
we are merely shown how facts and events are connected 
within the system. We see an order of doing, but we get no 
hint of the agent or the goai. 

The previous type of explanation confines itself to phenom- 
ena without saying any thing of their causes. A third form of 
explanation aims to supply this lack by giving a theory of the 
causal realities which underlie phenomena. The attempt is 
made to infer from phenomena not only their phenomenal an- 
tecedents, but also their ontological grounds. In this way 
theories are built up concerning atoms, molecules, forces, and 
ethers; and these things are regarded as the ontological con- 








stants in cosmic change, and as the realities by whose interaction 
and combination the phenomenal world is to be explained. In 
such views the metaphiysical tendencies of the mind are recog- 


nized, the categories of being and causation are imported into 


phenomena, and thus an air of solid reality is imparted to the 
whole. 

Formally, this type of explanation is necessary to satisfy the 
mind. We cannot rest in the conception of groundless appear- 
ances, but must affirm causal reality somewhere. The place 
and nature of that reality, however, are not so easily deter- 
mined. No reflection upon the facts of physical change will 
east any light upon their cause until we come upon the order 
and combinations which suggest intelligence. That even the 
proximate cause of phenomena must be material and meclian- 
ical is a proposition wholly without proof. The current scien- 
tifie theories in this field are not cogent logical deductions, 
but are only modifications of the spontaneous realism of com- 
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mon sense with added inconsistencies. 

The general logical difficulty with all explanation by inferred 
causes is, that the causes are first inferred from the facts, and 
then the facts are inferred from the causes. The inference 
from the facts is offered as their explanation. There is real 
progress in such explanation only in the following cases: 
1.) The mind may have such an insight into the possibilities 
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of the case as to form an exhaustive disjunctive judgment. 
Then we may show by analysis of the fact that we are shut up 
to one conception of its cause. 2.) The conclusions reached 
may admit of independent verification, or the theory may be 
found to embrace a great number of new facts. But when the 
inferred causes do not admit of being presented in experience 
or lie beyond the analogies of experience, and. cannot be used 
for the extension of knowledge, the whole matter floats in the 
air, and the mind simply makes the motions of progress with- 
out really getting ahead. The facts to be explained are carried 
beliind themselves, and this is the explanation. 

Indeed, this unprogressive character attaches to every system 
of explanation by inferred causes of a mechanical nature. 
We infer A from B, and deduce B fron A. We know that 
A was because # is; and we know that B must be because A 
was. Moreover, the A which we infer is not A in general, 
but a definite and specific A, which in principle includes B; 
and we deduce B from A only because we have already pro- 
vided for Bin A. If we do not provide for B in A, we can- 
not deduce B from A; and if we do make such provision we 
only draw out what we put in. In all inferences from effect 
to cause we are bound to determine our thought of the cause 
by the effect ; and we can infer neither more nor less than the 
cause of just that effect. If we infer more we are guilty of 
an illicit process, and if we infer less we do not provide for 
the effect. If we infer that any other effect might have been 


produced, we either suppose a self-determining cause, which is 


contrary to the present supposition, or we deny the universality 
of law, and admit the notion of a groundless happening. Hence 
the cause we reach is one which must produce the effect in 
question to the exclusion of every other. In principle, then, it 
contains the effect, and no matter how far we push our thought 
we always carry the effect with us. If we seek to explain the 
solar system as the outcome of a nebulous condition of matter, 
we cannot do it by any and every nebula, but only by one with 
such an arrangement of parts, densities, velocities, etc., as made 
necessary the actual result. If we propose to trace life and 
history to the nebula we must indeed trace them to the nebula, 
that is, we must find them really latent in the nebula, so that 
whoever could have grasped all the circumstances of that 
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ancient nebula would have discerned human history in its 
minutest details. The nebula, then, was not merely a cloud of 
atoms in general, but a system with wonderful potencies which 
must pass into manifestation, At every stage of progress the 
system was not merely what it seemed, but more; and the ad- 
vent of that more into explicit reality was always taking place. 
At no stage could the system be defined and exhausted by the 
phenomenal manifestations, but only by these plus the wonder. 
ful implications which were to be manifested later on. In 
such a scheme of thought we reach no bare and simple begin- 
nings which were unrelated to their consequents, but we reach 
a state of things which made necessary and thus contained all 
later states of things. The explanation consists in making the 
facts potential in their causes, and the deduction of the facts 
consists in conceiving those potentialities as passing into real- 
ization. On such a theory the system can never reach any 
thing strictly new, or rise above itself; it can only unfold its 
own necessary implications. Whatever is, was; and nothing 
comes to pass which has not always been implicit in the system. 

There has been a very general oversight of this fact in popu- 
lar speculation, As a consequence we have had a swarm of 
cosmogonies which from very simple data propose to evolve the 
universe. The complex has been deduced from thie simple, the 
heterogeneous from the homogeneous, the differentiated from 
the undifferentiated; and these labors have been viewed as 
among the supreme efforts of genius. In fact, they belong to 
the most naive performances of the human mind. Given, a 
system implicitly containing all the complex forms of cosinic 
existence and under the necessity of producing the same, to 
explain the world and its contents. When the problem is thus 
presented the value of the explanation becomes manifest. 
Or, given, a series of indeterminate data, as matter and force, 
to explain the world and its contents, we having the right to 
determine the data in accordance with the facts to be ex- 
plained. Here again the value of the explanation becomes 
manifest. There is no doubt that such an explanation is vic- 
toriously possible, and just as little doubt, even in popular 
thought, that it is worthless. Both the popular speculator and 
his disciples have assumed that it is possible to begin with sim- 
ple forms of existence, so low as to excite no surprise and start 
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no teleological questions, and from these as data to deduce the 
higher forms of existence which have generally been supposed 


to point to an intellectual origin. Those low forms were sup- 
posed to express the essential ontological fact, and the higher 
forms were to be got out of them without being in any sense 
in them. Essentially, the aim was to draw conclusions which 
were not in the premises, and, in this sense, to get something 
out of nothing. The fatuity of the scheme was concealed by 
a variety of oversights. First, there was complete uncon- 
sciousness of the logical principle already dwelt upon, namely, 
that our conception of the inferred cause must be determined 
strictly in accordance with the effect, and that hence a concep- 
tion of the cause which does not implicitly include the effect 
is inadequate, if not untrue. Secondly, the delusion was 
strengthened by the realistic illusion which sees in apparent 
matter a palpable and undeniable cause, and one, too, perfectly 
understood. When, then, a thing was referred to a material 
cause there was no need to define the cause by the effect, for 
we knew all about the cause already. It would be interesting 
and instructive to trace the curious seesaws which have arisen 
from “oneeiving matter, now as manifest and understood 
reality, and now as mysterious cause. Thirdly, the delusion 
rests upon mistaking the simplicity of class terms for a sim- 
plicity of real existence. The physical elements were united 
under the one term, matter, and the causal energies of the sys- 
tem were united under the one term, force; and sometimes 
both alike were subsumed under the homogeneous or the fun- 
damental reality, ete. Having, then, only a few simple abstrac- 
tions in which no ingenuity of analysis could discover any 
thing beyond themselves, it was easy to mistake them for 
reality, and to conclude that all complexity of existence had 
arisen out of their undifferentiated simplicity. But this was 
only an illogical fumbling with class terms, and had nothing to 
do with real existence. In ontological thinking in a necessary 
system logic can find its way neither from the many to the one 
nor from the one to the many; neither from the complex to the 
simple nor from the simple to the complex. Reasoning back- 
ward from plurality and complexity, they remain implicitly 
with us; and reasoning forward from unity and simplicity, we 
find it impossible to advance a single step. Finally, this unreal 
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simplicity of the class terms was made to seem real by mistak- 
ing simplicity for the senses for simplicity for reason. <Ac- 
cordingly, when we traced the cosmic order to some nebulous 
stage in which the present phenomenal forms were non-exist- 
ent, we concluded that we had reached a true homogeneity and 
simplicity, and failed to see that, however simple and undiffer- 
entiated such a nebula might be for our senses, reason is bound 
to tind implicit in it all that has ever come out. These over- 
sights, so transparent and naive to reflective thought, have been 
the chief source and support of our various evolutionary cos- 
mogonies. All of the latter have sought to transform some 
bare elements of being into the complex forms of cosmic ex- 
istence, yet without implicitly assuming those forms in the 
elements from which they sprang. The apparent success has 
been due to the mistakes dwelt upon. 

This point has already been debated to rags, and yet so per- 
sistently has it been ignored that we may be allowed, even with 
the certainty of some repetition, to represent it in a slightly 
different form. Whenever we can give an exhaustive defini- 
tion of a cause, we have only to inspect or analyze the defini- 
tion to learn what such a cause can do. Thus, if we conceive 
the attributes of material things to be only extension, solidity, 
and inertia, whatever cannot be reduced to these forms must nee- 
essarily lie beyond any possible production by matter. If next 
we endow the elements with moving’ forces, we provide for 
movement and grouping, but nothing more; and whatever can- 
not be reduced to a movement or a grouping of the elements 
lies, by force of the definition, beyond the range of physical 
causation. If next we propose to bring life and thought within 
the sphere of matter, it can be only as we enlarge the notion 
of matter to include these new facts. Matter, as before con- 
ceived, is inadequate by definition ; and it is only as we re-define 
it so as to include the desired outcome that it can be viewed 
as an adequate cause. Indeed, we do not get the adequate 
cause until we have carried all the special circumstances of 
space, time, equality, intensity, ete., into the proposed cause ; 
that is, until we have defined the cause by the effect. All the 
effects of a cause with the definite nature A must lie within the 
sphere of A. Whenever we wish to refer other effects to it, 
we can do it only as along with A we conceive some other fac- 
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tor XY, which is the real ground of the outlying effects. Here 
again it appears that there is no getting out of a cause some- 
thing that was not at least implicitly in it. 

sut sometimes we are not able to define a cause, but only to 
point it out and name it. An object may be presented to us 
as real, and we may proceed to determine its nature and possi- 
bilities. How we shall think of the thing is the problem then 
to be solved. Manifestly, we must think of it in accordance with 
its outcome. If the thing as manifested to the senses contains 
no provision for the effects to be attributed to it, we have to 
distinguish between the appearance and the true nature of the 
thing to make the attribution permissible. Here, too, the cause 
has tou be determined in accordance with the total effect. This 
would be generally admitted as an abstract statement, but it 
has been strangely overlooked in evolutionary speculation. 
Matter as given by the senses shows no trace of possessing 
causal activity. We distinguish, then, apparent bodies from 
the real matter which is proposed as the “mysterious cause ” 
of phenomena. But in determining how we shall think of this 
“ mysterious cause,” the crude realism of the senses creeps 
back uxperceived, and we define matter in terms of its appa- 
rent qualities. These seem quite unrelated to any thing beyond 
themselves and also quite able to stand alone. But as we have 
also learned to think of matter as “ mysterious cause,” we have 
no further trouble about causation, and no need for limiting 
its possibilities. Matter, finally, being essentially expressed in 
the sense-qualities referred to, it is manifest that matter as thus 
conceived is the adequate cause of all cosmic effects; and that, 
too, without having any essential relation to the effects. This 
unconscious shuffle between incompatible views has been prolitic 
of advanced speculation. 

The sum of the previous discussion is this: The mind seeks 
to gather its objects into classes and to subject them to laws. It 
also seeks to connect them together according to laws, so that 
we can see how one state of things implies and leads to another 
state of things, or how one state of things grows out of another 
state of things. This knowledge alone has practical value. By 
means of it we get a short-hand expression for the multiplicity 
of nature, and our knowledge of the laws enables us to subdue 
nature to our purposes. But the mind further aims to give 
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some account of the metaphysical causes at work throughout 
the various states and changes of things; and here it falls 
into uncertainty and confusion. The form of our sense- 
perceptions when the mind is unenlightened by criticism leads 
naturally to the attempt to construe these causes under a me- 
chanical and material form. Of this attempt, even if suecess- 
ful, it must be said that it merely gives the form of causality 
and substantiality to the facets without leading to any thing sim- 





pler than themselves. The causes we reach are only potentializa- 
tions of the facts; and if the facts demanded explanation, just 
as much do these causes demand explanation. None of these 
forms, nor all of them together, give final satisfaction to the 
mind ; for, while single facts may be seen to be implications of 
other facts, the system of facts and laws is left opaque and 
meaningless. To escape this collapse the mind has recourse to 
a fourth and final form of explanation, that of purpose or final 
“aise. 

The mind is so little able to rest in the conception of pur- 
poseless activity that those who have been most active in 
excluding the conception of purpose from scientifie thought 
have generally brought it in again under a more or less thin 
disguise. Nature has been freely endowed with aims, pur- 
poses, tendencies to progress, ete. These have, indeed, often been 
rhetorically used, but they were none the less necessary to express 
the doctrines of the speculator; so much so that if they were 


dropped out the doctrines would often become unintelligible. 
The mind demands the thought of a goal, an end toward which 
things are working. When this thought is given, our expla- 
nation is formally complete. We have learned what are the 
modes of cosmic procedure, and we have the thought of an end 


toward which things move. 

The conception of ends or final causes has often been re- 
jected, but generally from misunderstanding. Some have 
rejected it as implying that an effect can be its own cause. 
Others have rejected it as implying that the end as such is 
active, and that, too, before its own existence. Others again 
have identified the belief in ends with some particular and 
obsolete conception of their relation to the order of efficient 
eansation, and have rejected it accordingly. Still others have 
identified it with some special view of the mode of production, 
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and hence would none of it. Finally, a great many have re- 
jected it because of an assumed antinomy between ends and 
vauses. If the causes of an effect explain it, we need nothing 
more to account for it; and the conception of ends is only the 
mind’s own shadow thrown upon the order of efficient causa- 
tion. That most of these grounds of objection are irrelevant 
is manifest. The belief in ends involves no theory whatever as 
to the order of production ; it implies only that the activities of 
the efficient causes, whatever they may be, are determined with 
reference to the ends to be reached. The attempt to play off 
mechanical causation against this belief tacitly assumes, first, 
that mechanical causation is an undoubted fact; and, secondly, 
that, granting such causation, it affects the teleological problem. 
The first part of this assumption is an echo of crude realism, and 
overlooks the view which metaphysics makes highly probable, 
that all that we mean by mechanical causes is only the form 
under which cosmic intelligence realizes its purposes. The 
second part of the assumption depends on the fancy already 
examined, namely, that a mechanical system can produce 
effects which are not implicit in it, and which, therefore, need 
not be iaken into account in determining our thought of the sys- 
tem. This mistake is due to thinking of the mechanism in terms 
of simple abstractions, as matter and force, from which all 
concrete determinations have been eliminated. But a little 
reflection shows that a mechanical order which is to explain 
effects can be only an incarnation of the facts to be explained ; 
and hence, so far as teleological insight is concerned, it is only 
an elephant or tortoise under the earth. 

3ut an explanation by ends is itself an incomplete thought. 
An end as such is not a cause, and has no real existence. As 
realized, it is an effect of causes, and cannot be made their 
cause in turn without manifest absurdity. But if ends are not 
causal, of what use are they in explaining effects? The only 
way out lies in conceiving these ends as purposes, or ideal con- 
ceptions, according to which an arranging intelligence deter- 
mines the order of efficient causation, either in its own activi- 
ties or in those of subordinate instruments. The idea of a 
locomotive determines the structure of a locomotive not as 
an efticient cause, but as a conception according to which the 
builder works. Without the conception of an intelligence 
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working according to a plan, explanation by ends vanishes 
because of the non-fulfillment of its conditions. 

When the object of our explanation is the cosmos, some have 
sought to retain the conception of ends without the implied 
conception of a pre-conceiving and conscious intelligence, but 
they have only succeeded in verbally stating an unintelligible 
doctrine. An explanation of the cosmos by ends is possible 


only as we view the cosmic ends as purposes in a cosmic intel- 
ligence and as norms of activity for a cosmic wiil. By so 
doing we unite efficient and fina] causation in the one notion 
of the causality of will. To this view philosophy is gradually 
but surely coming. The notion of material or mechanical cau- 
sation is itself a highly doubtful one. Sense observation finds 
no efficient causes, but only an order of phenomena, In any 
case the efficient causes of physical science are becoming more 
and more elusive. So far as we find them in experience they 
are seen to be only phenomena. Our customary thought about 
them is seen to be only an echo of the untenable realism of the 
senses. As far as we can penetrate we find law, order, system, 
and toil co-operant to an end, but the agent itself eludes us. 
Cause there must be, and it must be a cause adequate to the 
effect ; and for the orderly and purpose-like effect intelligence 
and will are the only explanation. And this explanation takes up 
all lower forms into itself. From the orderly nature of intellect 
we should expect an order of law in its activity, and that not 
as a dumb fact, but as expressive at once of the nature of in- 
telligence and of the way by which it realizes its aims. From 
the mental demand for unity and continuity we should also 
expect to find all things and evetns forming a system in which 
every thing conditions every other thing, and in which each 
new state of things grows out of a previous state of things, and 
in turn forms the ground for a future state of things. But 
this, too, would not be the outeome of some mechanical neces- 
sity, but would represent the unity of the cosmie plan and the 
constancy of the cosmic will. Explanation by intelligence, too, 
is the only one that ever comes to an end. In any necessary 
system we not only reach no condition of things simpler than 
the one we are trying to explain, but we are shut up to an in- 
finite regress. 

Any state of things we may reach refers us to a previous 
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state of things, and so on forever. In truth, there is no ulti- 
inate ground of things, nothing in which we may rest. Such 
ground can be found only in free intelligence. This is the 
only unity froin which plurality can proceed. This is the only 
true beginning which speculation can find. All other begin- 
nings are only points in the eternal flow where we stop, either 
arbitrarily or from weariness and confusion. In any case those 
beginnings have their own antecedents behind them on which 
they absolutely depend. Of course, we cannot tell how intelli- 
gence can be; we know, however, tliat intelligence is, and 
assuming intelligence as a first principle all else becofnes lumi- 
nous and interpretable. The order, the system, the plan, the 
goal, are immediate implications. On the other hand, we 
know just as little how the non-intelligent can be ; and assum- 
ing non-intelligence as a first principle every thing is opaque 
and unintelligible. Nothing flows from it. It gives no in- 
sight, and at last we have to say, Things are not what they are, 
and that is the end of our knowledge. 

The study of the laws and connections of phenomena alone 
does not fully satisfy the mind; we need also to consider things 
under the relation of means and ends. But, on the other hand, 
the latter study in no way dispenses with the former. Two 
things we aim to know: what things are for, and how they are 
brought about. Both are necessary to a comprehension of the 
system. Our knowledge in both fields is very imperfect. We 
know how some things are brought about withont being able 
to tell what they are for; and we know what some things are 
for without knowing how they are brought about. And, what 
is still worse, in very many cases we neither know what things 
are for nor how they are brought about. Explanation, there- 
fore, is a mental ideal which is only impezfeetly realized. But 
by keeping its several forms or factors distinct, by recognizing 
their mutual compatibility and the necessity for all of them, 
and by persistent labor and patient thought in the service of 
cognition, we may hope gradually to transform the opaque data 


of experience into the transparent order of reason. 
Borpvren P. Bowne. 
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Art. II.—BYRON.,. 
é 

Grorce Gorpoy, Lord Byron, was a bad man. One hundred 
years have now passed since his birth; but this is probably 
still the verdict that rises first to the thought of most people 
at mention of his brilliant name. And it is to be feared 
that we must accept the verdict, not as the judgment of a 
strait-laced Puritanism, but as the deliberate sentence of pos- 
terity. For the charge against Byron is not merely that he 
sinned—sinned grievously and often. That is true of many a 
man in whom strong passions get the better of a feeble will, 
and a noble and generous nature struggles ineffectually with 
the temptations of life; yet such a man may often, in spite of 
all his lapses, call out our warmest sympathies, nay, even com- 
mand our hearty admiration. Such a man, for instance, was 
Robert Burns ; yet whose heart does not soften toward him ? 

who dares to say, summarily, that Burns was a bad man? Nor 
is the charge against Byron merely that he transgressed the 
established laws of social morality and set at defiance our most 
sacred conventions. That, too, has been done sometimes by 
men whose lives were guided by sincere and earnest, though 
sadly mistaken, convictions—by men of pure thought, of be- 
nevolent impulse, of generous enthusiasm. Such a man, for 
instance, was Percy Bysshe Shelley; yet he would be most in- 
considerate or uncharitable who should dare to say, summarily, 

that Shelley was a bad man. But Byron was ne ither generous, 
nor pure, nor true; on the contrary, he was selfish, licentious, 
false. His relations with his wife, with Jane Clermont, with 
Leigh Hunt, with Shelley, prove his cold and determined 
selfishness. To that selfishness, indeed, almost all who had any 
intimate relations with him were sacrificed sooner or later. 
Ilis immoralities were not the occasional outbursts of strong 
appetites hardly controlled by a feeble will; for long periods 
of his life, in defiance of public opinion, of the counsels of his 
friends, of the promptings of his own better nature, he deliber- 
ately gave himself up to groveling and bestial excess. To 
secure his own interests he could stoop to deliberate falsehood, 
and he could save his own vanity at the cost of treachery to his 
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best friends-—Shelley, for example—upon matters most gravely 
affecting their welfare and good name. No one knew Byron 
better, in Byron’s best years, than Shelley did; no one was more 
ready to interpret his conduct generously; no one admired 
more heartily his great abilities: yet only about four months 
before his own death Shelley wrote in a letter, recently printed 
by Professor Dowden, “ No sentiment of honor or justice re- 
strains Lord Byron, I strongly suspect, from the basest insinu- 
ations.” “ As remorseless as he is unprincipled,” was the short 
estimate of his character Mary Shelley had to give. 

And if we say that Byron, though not a good man, was a 
great one, we must yet admit that at the very core of his nature 
lay two kindred weaknesses not often found with genuine 
greatness—vanity and insincerity. An uneasy self-consciousness 
marked him, from the days at Newstead to the days at 
Missolonghi. At times it took the shape of a foolish vanity, 
hardly compatible with inner dignity and manly self-respect. 
He was afraid his bad foot might be seen. He was afraid he 
might grow too fat. He sat to Thorwaldsen for his bust with 
a caref"].y made-up look of melancholy. “ You needn’t assume 
that look,” said Thorwaldsen. “That is my expression,” re- 
plied Byron, “Indeed!” said the sculptor, and he adds, 
“then I represented him as I wished.” But when the bust was 
finished Byron declared, “ It is not at all like me ; my expression 
is more unhappy than that.” He said to one of his friends, 
while recovering from an attack of fever, “How pale I look! 
I should like to die of consumption, because then the women 
would all say,‘See that poor Byron, how interesting he looks 
in dying.’” Such stories are trifles, to be sure, but they betray 
an essentially vulgar vanity, such as one cannot think of as be- 
longing to any other great Englishman of letters. “ A sublime 
coxcomb,” says Hazlitt, tartly. Carlyle puts it in homelier 
phrase, * A big, sulky dandy.” And it was only the other day 
that Mr. Stevenson——just now so good an exponent of English 
critical judgment—dared to apply to him that most unbearable 
of epithets, ‘a cad, and a cad of the first water.” 

As to his insincerity, it is hardly too much to say that the 
first half of his literary career was one long affectation. De- 
claiming for half his life-time against the shams of society and 
the cant of religion, he was all the time parading a melancholy 
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more than half affected, and bearing over Europe “the pageant 
of his bleeding heart.” He was constantly despising and for- 
saking the world, and at the same time throwing himself 
passionately upon its sympathy, hungering eagerly for its 
applause. He celebrated his retirement to the solitndes of 
nature and the companionship of his own despairing thoughts 
in vigorous Spenserian stanzas that he knew Mr. Murray 
would give him thousands of pounds for, and all the world 
would read. The famous lines to his wife on their separation, 


“ Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well.” 


were written not for his wife but for the public, and printed 
in the corner of a newspaper where slie saw them first ; written, 
too, just at the time when the poet who penned 
“Fare thee well !—thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 


Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this, I searce can die!” 


was solacing his lone and blighted heart with the too-liberal 
affections of Miss Jane Clermont. Now surely true greatness 
is not thus self-centered. It has human interests at heart; it 
has some nobler urgency, some greater thoughts, some wider 
sympathies, that leave no room for the invasion of such vulgar 
weakness and insincerity. Greatness is more earnest than this. 

But it will be said that all this is irrelevant; that we are 
concerned, not with Byron’s life or character, but solely with 
his work as a poet. Well, it is true that the business of the 
critic is with the book, not with the man; and it is true that 
we have no right to spy with idle ecnriosity into the details of 
any man’s private life. But it is also true that no thorough and 
final judgment can be passed upon the work of any poet with- 
out some reference to that poet’s life. The work of the states- 
man or the scientist may perhaps be estimated entirely apart 
from the life of the man; the work of the poet cannot be. It 
is always, to some extent, the embodiment of his own life. In 
its choice of subjects, its ideals, its predominant sentiment, its 
moral verdicts, the character of its author is inevitably revealed. 
And this, which is true of all poetry, is especially true of 
Byron’s. His poetry, as every body knows, has no other hero 
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than Lord Byron; no other adventures than those which were 
suggested by the incidents of his own career. His whole work 
is only a portrait of himself as he was, or as he wanted men to 
think he was. The “Childe Harold” is a journal of his feeb 
ings that is mostly not true; and the “ Don Juan” is a journal 
of his feelings that mostly is true. When a poet thrusts his 
own personality upon us so strenuously we may surely ask 
whether that personality is a healthy one, whether the emotions 
and sentiments in which it finds most characteristic expression 
are true, are noble, are beautiful—are those among which the 
highest art must always move. We surely have a right to ask 
whether this life set before us with so much power was lived 
nobly among men, and turned to any worthy ends. And, 
moreover, there was at least one vice of Bryon’s character that 
told severely upon the purely artistic character of his work : 
his insincerity constantly turns his passion into declamation, and 
gives a cold and hollow resonance to many of his most energetie 
passages. Much even of his best work lacks something of the 
unconsciousness of truth, the simplicity of genuine feeling. 
To the lasi ne never quite forgets to pose. And when once we 


have found him out, this affectation puts our sympathies on 
their guard; it is hard, sometimes, to give Byron credit for 
what 7s genuine in his work. 


Il, 


It is certainly not worth while, at this iate day, to dwell 
upon the oft-told story of Byron’s life, save in so far as it 
explains-—and in part excuses—the characteristic temper of his 
poetry. We must admit, in the first place, that Byron ought 
to be allowed all the excuse that can be given any man on the 
score of bad parentage and bad eduecatio... He was prond to 
trace his ancestry back to the Conquest; but the family blood 
had been very turbulent for centuries, and in some of his im- 
mediate predecessors had grown very rascally indeed. The 
great uncle of the poet, from whom he derived his title and 
estate, had been a profane and choleric man, who killed a 
neighbor in a duel, and spent the last ten years of his life shut 
up at Newstead Abbey in a mysterious retirement in which 
freaks of insane folly seem to have alternated with fits of 
insane frenzy. His neighbors credited him with all sorts of 
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atrocities, called him—rightly enough—* the mad Lord,” and, 
averred that at his death a grim procession of black crickets 
went marching out of the house. The poet’s own father was a 
worthless blackguard, with a tine face and figure, who ran away 
with the rich and silly wife of another man, married her after she 
had been divorced from her rightful husband, used up her 
money and killed her by his cruelty, and then looked about for 
another victim. His second wife, the poet’s mother, he appar- 
ently intended to treat in the same way. Le did very speedily 
get rid of her large fortune ; but she proved not quite so easy 
to kill as her predecessor, and her passionate and hysterical 
temper made him deem it desirable to spend the rest of his 
eareer in France. The poor woman was as utterly unfit for 
the sacred duties of a mother as any woman could possibly be. 
The most charitable explanation of her changeful and violent 
moods is, that she was partially insane. She made it quite im- 
possible that her son should entertain for her either affection 
or respect. “ Your mother is a fool, Byron,” said one of his 
school-mates. “I know it,” was the grim reply. Thus the boy 
grew up to manhood in proud isolation and defiance, knowing 
nothing of the sweet amenities of home, with no wholesome 
parental influences to call out his love or to curb his passions. 
We may perhaps add to the misfortunes of his boyhood the 
rather contemptuous repulse of his fifteen-year old passion for 
Mary Chaworth, though the romantic biographers have doubt- 
Jess made something too much of that. Most men have sur- 
vived such calamities in those green years between sixteen and 
twenty, when all our emotions seem so new and wonderfal ; 
and, though Byron was especially susceptible to attacks of this 
sort, and this one was doubtless very acute, it may be doubted 
whether the after effect was more than usually lasting. Of course 
he made the most possible use of it in his after verse; but we 
must not take too seriously all the plaints of Byron’s bleeding 
heart. Much more unfortunate was the social position in which 
the young man found himself upon his first entry to the 
world. As he neared his majority, although he was a peer and 
proud as Lucifer, he was poor, and his family was in very bad 
odor. His father had died the death of a scoundrel in some 
sort of hiding over in France; his mother was eccentric, vio- 
lent, and vulgar, Society didn’t care to open its doors to a 
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young man of such doubtful connections. Nor did his own 
conduct inuch recommend him. At the university he had 
made a vulgar ostentation of his vices that better men viewed 
with indifference or contempt. In 1807 he published a thin 
volume of verses, being careful to remind the reader in the 
preface that the author bore a noble name and was not yet 
nineteen years of age. They had, in fact, nothing else to 
recommend them; being such rhymes as any young fellow 
carrying fairly good brains ought to be able to write at that 
age—and Jeffrey said so, rather tartly, in the Edinburgh 
Review. When, at the age of twenty-one, the young peer en- 
tered the House of Lords there was no one to introduce him 
or to notice him. He felt with bitter chagrin that he wasa 
young peer whom nobody knew and nobody wanted to know. 
It is easy to see how this must have galled such a vanity as 
Byron’s. Unknown, isolated, he consumed his soul in angry 
scorn of the world which was indifferent to his existence. He 
coneeived himself a kind of outcast, and began to pose as a 
man of loneliness, mystery, and crime. 

In 1809 he took revenge upon his rivals and cerities in his first 
really literary work, the “ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers.” This poem perhaps deserves more praise than the critics 
have given it. Its literary judgments are, indeed, arbitrary 
and perverse ; Byron’s critical opinions always were. Himself 
accounted a great master of passion and romance, he always 
professed to admire most the poetry of the classical school. 
Pope, he said, is our greatest poet. The most dashing and 
reckless of versifiers, riding rough-shod over all laws of ineter 
and rhythm, he avowed unbounded admiration for the niceties 
of the artificial poetry, and declared the whole race of modern 
poets not worth one canto of the “ Duncia.’.” Such verdicts are 
due in part, of course, to Byron’s mere love of startling para- 
dox; but his depreciation of contemporary poets arose, in the 
tirst instance, largely from his jealousy of them. We are 
always tempted to commend what our rivals condemn; and it 
Mr. Wordsworth’s “Lyrical Ballads” and Mr. Scott’s “ Mar- 
mion” had been in the eighteenth century manner, it is safe to 
say that young Lord Byron would have found that manner far 
less perfect. 

Three months after the issue of tle “ Bards and Reviewers” 
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Byron left England. Proud and restless, without friends or 
social recognition, he was perhaps half in earnest when he de- 
clared himself glad to get out of England and never careful to 
see it again. 

Three years later, he was back again, however. He had been 
in Spain and the Levant. Stories of wildest intrigue and ad- 
venture during these years are probably only a part of the 
Byron myth; but they were years of restless vagabondage, in 
which he neither learned nor did many worthy things. On 
his return to Newstead Abbey he found his mothera few hours 
dead. Four or five of his companions had come to an early 
death. His estate was impoverished. Society, that didn’t eare 
for his going away, cared quite as little for his coming back. 
Ile had accepted uo duties nor responsibilities; and the type 
of life he had seen is, indeed, hardly worth the living. 

It was at this stage, in this mood, of Byron’s life that the first 
two cantos of “Childe Harold” appeared, and he awoke that 
morning in February, 1812, to “ tind himself famous.” The 
poem ran through four editions in seven weeks, and eclipsed 
for a time all other English writing, as a flight of fireworks 
inay eclipse the steadfast stars. As one reads to-day those 
first eantos of “ Childe Harold”—much the weakest cantos of 
the poem—and remembers what poetry Scott had just been 
writing, one is a little puzzled to account for this popularity. 
But it is evident that it was not so much the poetry as the 
poet that society found interesting. Personal confession al- 
rays piques the curiosity ; and here was a long, brilliant poem 
all personal confession. A delightful air of romance, mystery, 
and wickedness enveloped its author. He was a young Jacques, 
who, at the mature age of twenty-four, had drained to the 
dregs the pleasures of life, traveled from Dan to Beersheba to 
tind it all barren, and now returned to his native shores a beau- 
tiful and despairing creature. In truth, Byron played Jacques 
very well; only he was rather young for the part, and inclined 
to overdo it. But it took vastly with the andience. Every- 
body knows what a sudden and brilliant reception was accorded 
syron during the years 1812-15 by what called itself the best 
society of London. With an ease and force which we cannot 
help admiring, Byron followed the opening cantos of the 
“Childe Harold” by that series of eastern tales, the “ Giaour,” 
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the “Corsair,” “Lara,” “ Parisina,” the “Siege of Corinth,” 
in each of which the hero is a man of loneliness, wearing a 
superb melancholy, and haunted by some direful memory. 
And it rather pleased him to know that inany people—espe- 
cially women—believed those impossible creatures only reflec- 
tions of himself. The cynical melancholy which had been more 
than half genuine when society was indifferent to him he found 
to be very effective now that society was idolizing him; and 
he gave society a very large dose of it. 

The story of those years any body who cares for such things 
can read in Moore’s life, and sundry other places. -It isn’t very 
instructive. Infinitude of the rubbish of drawing-room talk 
has accumulated about this society life of Byron; but there is 
scant record of any noble things by him said or done. Pre- 
cisely one hundred years before, another man, a real cynic, 
already smitten deeply with a sense of the vanity and bit- 
terness of life, was enjoying Ads little hour of lionizing 
in London society; but what a difference between the great 
Dr. Swift, undazzled ‘by the glitter of his reception, filling 
his head and his hands with great schemes of public con- 
cern, stopping a war and governing a nation, and this little 
Lord Byron, writing “ Giaours” and “ Corsairs,” and making 
love to other men’s wives! In 1815, on the second asking, he 
got a wife of his own—without making any love to her. As 
to the lady, she certainly knew his reputation and married him 
with her eyes open. Lady Byron was a quiet, prudential per- 
son, not likely, one thinks, to have lost her head at any such 
offer as Byron made her; but not unnaturally flattered by it, 
and not without a generous hope that she might reform her 
husband and make him as exemplary as he was brilliant. Of 
course the marriage turned out ill; how 11, it is idle to inquire. 
One year after her wedding-day Lady Byron left her husband 
in London to make a visit to her parents in the country, in- 
tending that he should join her there in a short time At 
that date she certainly did not expect a separation. Within a 
month she had learned something which convineed not only 
herself but her legal adviser that further life with Byron was 
impossible to her. What she learned nobody now living knows, 
and therefore nobody ever will know ; we need not care. Cor- 
respondence published for the first time five years ago—in the 
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Atheneum during August, 1883—seems to make it certain that 
she did not at that time entertain any such odious suspicion 
against Byron as she is said to have charged him with at a 
later day, and that this could not, therefore, have been 
the cause of the separation. Here we may leave the matter. 
Byron, for his part, certainly did not behave handsomely. He 
paraded what he chose to call his injuries in the lines above 
referred to; in “ The Dream,” written in July of this year, he 
informed the world, in well-turned stanzas of despair, that on 
his marriage day lis thoughts had been with Mary Chaworth, 
the love of his youth; and a little later, it would seem after 
an ineffectual attempt at reconciliation, he put into “ Manfred” 
a passage of almost fiendish malignity which every one referred 
at once, as he knew they would, to Lady Byron. 

But the separation of Byron from his wife banished him 
from London society. That society could bear any amount of 
immorality; it could not tolerate an impropriety. Two months 
after tle separation he was in danger of being hissed at the 
theaters, and the “leaders of society ” quietly cut him at Lady 
Jersey’s ball. In April, 1816, he left England—never to re- 
turn. Thissudden ostracism was certainly due in part to mere 
eant and hypocrisy; and Byron knew it. It determined tle 
bent of all his later work to satire. But to satire he was not 


‘yet quite ready to betake himself. He was unwilling to re- 


linquish just yet the interesting attitude of melancholy. His 
grievances on leaving England this time were quite as real, 
perhaps, as they had been seven years before, and his bitterness 
rather more genuine. Yet he could not resist the temptation 
to parade his griefs, and to pose for the sympathy of the pub- 
lic. But in Venice he gradually tired of the affectations he had 
worn so long, both in his life and in his*writings. There is 
much less of the old hollow, sentimental melancholy in the last 
canto of “Childe Harold ;” and the “ Manfred” ands“ Cain,” 
though they contain much that is merely theatric, are pitched 
in a key of defiance and revolt which was much nearer Byron’s 
genuine temper at that time. But it is in the “ Beppo” that 
Byron’s latest manner is first clearly seen. “ Beppo” is a 
slight story, of no interest, it is to be hoped, to any human 
being; but in it Byron first opened that vein of reckless satire 
in which he wrote his latest, and I think we must say his 
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greatest, poem, “Don Juan.” The real Byron is speaking 
at last. 

His later life need not long detain us. In Venice it was 
simply bestial. For nearly two years he was a by-word, even 
in that seaSodom. Then, admonished by a fever that nearly 
snuffed out what life there was left in him, he drew himself out 
of Venice and resulved on a cleanlier course. He moved un- 
easily from Venice to Ravenna, from Ravenna to Pisa, from Pisa 
to Genoa, carrying with him his Countess Guiccioli—pulpy, 
languishing little Italian animal—and her two brothers, who 
had interested him somewhat in the schemes of the Carbonari 
for Italian independence. But he was restless and miserable. 
He cast many a look of angry regret at his ruined hopes. He 
knew that no son of his could ever wear his title. Prouder to 
his dying day of his rank than he was of any thing else, it was 
maddening to think there was hardly a noble family in London 
that would not shut its doors in his face should he dare to re- 
turn. His literary popularity was said to be declining, and he 
began to fear that he had written himself out. There were, 
doubtless, some less vulgar pangs. The satiety which had been 
largely affected ten years before began to be real enough now ; 
he was not altogether hardened to the sinitings of conscience. 
There were in him eravings after some nobler work, at least 
after some new and healthier excitement. “If I live ten years 
longer,” he wrote in 1822, “ you will see that it is not all over 
with me. I don’t mean in literature—for that is nothing; but 
you will see that I shall do something, the times and fortune 
permitting, that, like the cosmogony of the world, will puzzle 
the philosophers of all nations.” It is the old hunger for no- 
toriety, to be sure; but underneath that is some desire to redeem 
the waste of life. We need not think, -hen, that when the in- 
vitation came to join the Greeks in their struggle for independ- 
ence that he accepted it merely out of vanity. Here was, at 
last, an opportunity for romantie and heroic sacrifice. Along 
with the restlessness of a troubled conscience and that fond- 
ness for melodramatic effects which he never got rid of, there 
went some desire to escape from his baser self, and to do some 
deed worthy a man, His hatred of convention, his love of 
personal independence, were fused in what seemed for a time a 
noble zeal for national liberty; and he had something of the 
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uplift ofsoul that comes from devotion to a worthy ideal. We 
may well remember that his last days were his best days; that 
in these days whatever of high and true was left in the man 
had largest seope in his thought; that he died in a noble cause, 
and his last words were of wife and child. 


III. 


To estimate the permanent literary value of Byron’s work 
is not, perhaps, very easy. In his own life-time the critics 
and the crowd were agreed that Byron was the greatest of 
English living poets; and in 1830 Macaulay declared him the 
greatest Englishman of the nineteenth century. But it is 
doubtful whether any other English poet’s fame ever suffered 
such a signal reversal within twenty-five years after his death. 
Before the middle of the century the Byron fever had quite 
passed by; and some of the young admirers of Carlyle and 
Tennyson, thirty years ago, were inclined to deny Lord Byron's 
work any high value whatever. Of late there are not wanting 
some signs that the ultimate place of his poetry will be a little 
higher than they were disposed to give it. 

We must all admit, for one thing, that we cannot accord to 
3yron’s poetry any moral quality. We must all say, as Carlyle 
said, “ He never taught me any thing I didn’t have to unlearn.” 
Wordsworth once remarked of Scott’s verse, rather unfairly, 
that it contained “nothing for the immortal part of man;” 
the remark would be far more true of Byron’s work. No 
poetry is more barren of all ethical quality. Mr. Swinburne, 
who certainly will never be suspected of insisting over much on 
philosophie or ethical values, says: “ Of man, to judge fromm his 
writings, Lord Byron knew nothing ; of women, he knew that 
it was not diffieult to wheedle those who were not unwilling to 
be wheedled. He also knew that excess of any kind entails a 
more or less violent and a more or less permanent reaction ; aud 
here his philosophy of life subsided into tittering or sniveling 
silence.” This is somewhat too savagely set down, as is Mr. 
Swinburne’s wont; but it comes dangerously near the truth. 
It is very difficult to see, therefore, why Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who regarded poetry as a criticism of life, and declared, truly, 
that a poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of revolt 
against life, and a poetry of indifference to moral ideas is a 
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poetry of indifference to life, should, in another mood, avow 
Byron to be the greatest of modern poets save Wordsworth 
only. Byron’s poetry Aas real elements of greatness; but if we 
are to measure it by Mr. Arnold's standard, the application of 
ideas to life, surely it is very lean poetry indeed. 

Yet it is a fact that Byron scored a deeper mark in the pub- 
lic sentiment of the first half of this century than any of his 
contemporaries. In his own time this was principally due to 
the persistent power with which he kept before the public for 
years that ideal of gloomy pride and defiance which we have 
learned to call Byronic. What other attractions such poems as 
“ The Corsair” or “ Lara,” could have had for intelligent readers 
it is hard tosee. Their themes are simply beauty and butchery ; 
their sentiment, that of the penny-dreadful. Their incident— 
well, let us here set down their argument in brief. The cor- 
sair is Conrad, the man of loveliness and mystery, of “ one 
virtue linked with a thousand crimes ;” beloved by Medora, who 
has nothing in particular to do but to love him—thongh that, 
one thinks, might be énough—and to sit up in a tower when he 
is gone away on his corsair business. Once, going to attack 
Seyd Pasha, Conrad gets worsted and taken. prisoner, and this 
would have been the end of him had not a feiale slave of 
Seyd—or wife, it’s all the same thing—named Gulnare, con- 
eluded that she liked Conrad the prisoner better than Seyd the 
Pasha, and so obligingly kills Seyd and makes off with Conrad. 
Conrad gets home and finds no light in Medora’s tower as there 
ought to be, and goes in to discover her quite dead—whether it 
was presentiment or paralysis we are not told. Conrad withers 
up and goes away. In “ Lara,” however, he turns up again as a 
man of haunting mystery and gloom, whom no one knows any 
thing about. He is accompanied by a oeautiful page, Kaled ; 
and he performs prodigies of valor—for no reason in particular. 
He is a blighted person, evidently ; walks through his solitary 
halls at midnight, and utters unutterable things with bate: 
breath. At last he is killed—slain, rather—by Ezzelin, his 
mortal foe. Battle, blood, dash of waves, glimmering twilight 
of the dawn, with other accompaniments in keeping, and Kaled 
growing wild over the corpse of her master, her eyes glaring 
out upon us as the curtain drops. Her eyes—for, of course, 
Kaled was Gulnare, and Lara was Conrad. 
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Now this synopsis really does full justice to the characters 
and incident of the poems. All these impossible pirates of 
tender affections and lonely, self-communing habits, when you 
strip them of their rhetorical finery are only cheap actors on a 
cheap stage. They are absolutely barren of ideas; their senti- 
ment is vulgar in the extreme; and even their passion is un 
real. Byron does, indeed, describe them as alternately paling 
and flaming with passion; but we have to take his word for it, 
since they never utter a syllable in their own proper persons 
but it rings hollow and theatric. The verse has a certain swift- 
ness and power rarely absent from Byron’s work; but it is 
evident that the chief, almost the only, attraction of this whole 
series of early pocms for the readers of their own day was the 
vivid presentation of a morbid personality which every one 
identified with Byron himself; that Byronie temper whieh 
inade young gentlemen of poetic turn wear an open shirt-collar 
und practice a desperate air. 

But this Byronie temper is not so simple a mood as it 
might seem. It was in part, doubtless, an affectation, mere 
fudge, having only a rhetorical value. It was partly, 
also, the restlessness of disappointed vanity; partly, the early 
satiety of jaded passion; partly, the strugglings of a mueli- 
abused conscience. In so far as it was made up merely of 
these elements, it had no permanent literary value. The 
gloomy complaint or defiance of a weary voluptuary has noth- 
ing essentially poetic in it: however finely phrased, it is really 
of the same quality as the gruinbling of the old salt who cried 
ont upon this hard world, where “ You can’t be drunk every 
day, and when you're sober you're sure to have a headache.” 
But there is another and less purely personal element in this 
Byronic temper which goes far to account for its vitality and 
influence. It was, to a considerable extent, the expression of a 
deep-seated and almost universal unrest that marked the age. 
syron wrote at a time when the first frenzied struggles for 
political liberty had spent themselves vainly in ignorance and 
blood; in the days of the Holy Alliance, when the forces of 
‘onservative reaction were uppermost all over Europe; when, 
in England, the discontent and misery consequent upon the 
readjustment of the industrial system were muttering beneath 
the surface of society and breaking out in weavers’ riots and 
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Peterloo massacres; when the English government did not 
dare to lift a finger for the reform of a parliamentary system 
that, twenty-five years before, her best statesmen had pro- 
nounced rotten to the core; when the most scandalous living 
was cloaked under a decent religious conformity, and Tom 
Moore could write Byron, in the period of his worst Venetian 
excesses, to beware of Shelley’s skeptical opinions; when the 
tirst society was probably the worst society England had seen 
since the days of Charles II., and “the first gentleman of En- 
gland” was a mere rake and fop, with an empty head and a bad 
heart, who spent annually half a million pounds of the people’s 
money on what he chose to call his pleasures. In such a con- 
dition of affairs there was underlying society an immense force 
of discontent, that took all forms from restless satiety in the 
highest classes to blind and angry revolt in the lowest classes. 
The revolutionary fires had been put out, for the time—in 
England, indeed, they fortunately had never burst into open 
blaze; but they were felt to be smoldering every-where still. 
Now this diseontent and apprehension, in almost all its forms, 
finds some voice in Byron’s poetry. The thin, sentimental vapor- 
ing of his early work was best fitted to the :nood of those who 
had no very real grievance, but felt the inanity of their lives 
and got now and then a tremor from the heavings of the classes 
below them. But as years went on, and the affectations wore 
out of Byron, his tone changed to one of deeper revolt and defi- 
ance. In‘ Manfred,” it is the imperious assertion of the indi- 
vidual against all restraint ; the indomitable, rebellious will. The 
sublimest and most desolate forms of nature dilate, bnt cannot 
overwhelm the soul of Manfred ; and he fronts the last mystery 
undaunted by ail the spectral terrors that haunt his final mo- 
ments. In the “Cain,” which contains seme of Byron’s most 
characteristic work, he gives vigorous expression to his dis- 
satisfaction with the easy orthodox teaching upon the great 
mystery of evil. The poem is not in the temper of bold ar- 
raigninent or denial; it is rather the voice of a shifting skepti- 
cism, that chafed under the teachings of a theology which it 
dared not, after all, quite refuse. Byron has no belief, nor even 
any such genuine and aggressive disbelief as Shelley had; his 
poem is only a proud and angry protest against the injustice that 
sometimes seems ingrained in the very constitution of things. 
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It is easy enough to show that Byron’s conception of the doc- 
trine against which he revolted was very crude, and his skepti- 
cism of an unintelligent sort. The argument of the “Cain” may 
all be summed up in the old question of Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday: why God didn’t kill the devil, and have done with it. 
But the truth is, Byron had no creed, political or religious ; no 
definitely formulated set of opinions on any subject whatever. 
He was not tlie typical English poet of revolution—the doetri- 
naire poet; that distinction—good or bad—must be reserved 
for Shelley. For, although Byron’s poetry embodies whatever 
is destructive and anarchic in the movement, it has no con- 
structive side. Byron has no faith, no hope, no love; Shelley, 
however mistaken their objects, has all three. His poetry has 
the symbols, the standards, the hopefulness of a definite and 
aggressive movement. There isin it the buoyancy, the forward 
look and striving that come of passionate devotion to an ideal, 
however visionary or even illusive that ideal may be. Shielley, 
furthermore, is openly at odds with all forcible restraints upon 
the individual will; hence, with all laws, which are only legal- 
ized restraints, and with all the institutions and distinctions 
that laws support. He will throw himself unreservedly upon 
the enthusiasm of a liberated humanity. But Byron held more 
closely to the facts of life, and found in them no warrant for 
such contidence. He had no faith in the new eimpire of light 
and reason. In polities, he never got beyond negations. He 
denounced tyranny and eulogized Washington; but he was 
aristocratic in his sympathies to the verge of snobbishness, and 
never cared much for the masses. His verse is full of loud 
praise of liberty; but liberty with Byron meanc unbounded 
egoism, the obstinate independence of the individual. He 
never caught Shelley’s nobler conception of a liberty which 
merges the purely selfish interests of the individual in some 
great ideal hope. 

But yet it was largely because of these very limitations that 
Byron’s poetry was so great aforce. It is just because it was 
so purely negative, so entirely without dogmatic quality, that 
it seemed to people of such widely differing positions and beliefs 
like the echo of their own voice. For it is asentiment, rather 
than a doctrine, that finds expression in Byron’s verse ; a senti- 
ment largely blind, misdirected, and unhealthy, not under- 
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standing itself or knowing with any precision what it wanted ; 
and yet a sentiment that arose naturally out of the condition 
of society in Byron’s day, and was immensely powerful in 
shaping the future faith and government of Europe. Whio- 
ever looks beneath the surface of European politics in those 
vears from 1812 to 1830 will find a certain restless vehe- 
mence which all the failures of the previous twenty-five years 
could not crush; an angry refusal of old faiths and forms, yet 
a distrust of futile enthusiasms for abstract ideas; a hunger for 
liberty, without any clear conception of the means to liberty ; 
arrogant assertion of the individual, admiration for colossal 
power, without any sense of the value of a calm and ordered 
common-weal—in short, continual struggle without clear pur- 
puse or knowledge. And now is not this just what we find 
in Byron’s poetry—the general temper of the whole of it? 
It was his work to render this tumult of sentiment with a 
breadth and vigor such as no other poet of the time at- 
tained. The hard materialism of his poetry, its thoroughly 
mundane character, made it all the more truly representative 
of his age. It is a picture of all the welter of that tempest- 
tossed time. 

Of purely imaginative power, it is quite true that there is in 
most of Byron’s work very little. The “ Manfred” and “ Cain,” 
for example, are not great poems if measured by any imagina- 
tive standard. They are in the tone of the demagogue, rather 
than in the tone of the poet. Manfred is a kind of sophomore 
Faust. Cain is a sullen declaimer pretty well versed in eight- 
eenth century skepticism; while Lucifer is a smirking “ meta- 
physical devil,” whom any old-school Scotch Presbyterian 
divine could easily have floored in argument. Such imagina- 
tion as there is in the poems is seen in their descriptive pas- 
sages —as the pictures of Alpine scenery in “ Manfred,” or 
that gloomy flight of Cain and Lucifer through the abysm of 
space, haunted by phantom shapes and sown thick with ruined 
worlds. 

In one important particular Byron’s divergence from the 
doctrinaire type of revolutionary sentiment was a great and 
lasting gain to his poetry—we mean in his historic feeling. 
Shelley, like the true revolutionist that he was, had broken 
utterly with the past. Ile hated history.. He could lie day 
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after day among the gigantic ruins of Rome without one 
bickward-looking thought, dreaming of some dim millennium 
in the future. But in Byron the historic sense was strong. 
He read little besides history. All the conflict and struggle of 
the past took deep hold upon him, Most readers of to-day 
know the fourth canto of * Childe Harold” better than they 
know any other portion of Byron’s work. It is a kind of 
gloritied guide-book for Italy. As one stands upon the Bridge 
of Sighs, in the Coliseum, before the Dying Gladiator, in the 
shadow of the tower of Cecilia Metella, it is Byron’s line that 
springs first to memory. Perhaps this very fact implies a 
certain comimonplaceness in the quality of Byron’s emotion ; 
but there is amplitude and sincerity in this utterance. To be 
thus recognized throughout Europe as the poet of Italy—the 
great past Italy that holds the memories of the world—-this 
surely is no mean proof of power. And it is a true instinet 
that accords Byron this place. For his feeling in the presence 
of the august memorials of the past is very genuine. It was, 
indeed, almost the only type of serious feeling that survived 
through all the bitter mockery of his later days quite to the 
end of life. 

Similar comment may be made upon Byron's poetry of na- 
ture. He is touched by bold and obvious effects, and especially 
by the historical associations of the scene. In his earlier work 
he professes a passion for solitary nature that was mostly affec- 
tation. Harold’s declamation, 
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“ Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends, 

Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home,” 
and the rest of it, is only an attitude; Byron never retired into 
the solitary places. His temper was too restless and mundane 
for that. Whatever he might say or half believe, his thought 
and interest were with the loud and stately procession of human 
life. Yet even this affectation is characteristic of his age. It 
is a bit of that Rousseauish temper so widely current at the be- 
ginning of the century. Whosoever was vexed at the littleness 
of man or angry at the hardship of his own lot cried out, “Go 
to! Let us flee unto the wilderness.” In varied forms this 
same sentiment may be seen in the writings of such widely differ- 
ent men as Cowper, Wordsworth, and Shelley, and Roussean, 
Chateaubriand, and Senancour. It was a desire to obtain freer 
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scope for the individual. What the individual found in nature 
depended, of course, mostly on what he carried to her; Byron 
could find little but a reflection of his own unrest and longing. 
Consequently, it is seldom that he pauses long on any scene where 
the charm of nature is not heightened by some august historical 
associations. Yet the more imperious aspects of nature awoke 
in him poetic response. He can render the thunder of water- 
fall, or the might of Alpine tempest. The ocean, too, took : 
hold upon his spirit. It is a fine touch of truth and feeling 
i that Harold’s pilgrimage through the ruins of antiquity should 
end atthe shore of the eternal, ever-sounding sea. And some- 
4 times, though too seldom, the intenser loveliness of nature 
seems for a moment to force his turbulent mood inte rapt 4 
stillness as before a more awful power. The oft-quoted even- f 
ing scene on Lake Leman is in this tone, and is, perhaps, the 4 
best passage Byron ever wrote. 

: Of his work in general, it must be said that its power is felt in 
* the mass rather than in the details. Of details he was careless, 
ostentatiously so; throwing off his work rapidly, in a heat that, 
in later years, was usually heightened by the vulgar inspiration 
of gin and water. It was inevitable that he should miss the A) 
finer graces of the poetic art. His lines do not captivate us by . 
their sudden felicity or beauty. His meter, too, is often slov- 
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: enly. Reckless, jolting, broken-backed lines are dropped at ran- ' 
; dom into his most famous passages. Here, for example, are 
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; some lines from the two stanzas just preceding the great apos- 
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“ Yet once more let us look upon tlie sea. 


Those waves we followed on, till the dark Euxine roll’d 









Upon the blue Symplegades; long years— 
Long, though not very many, since have done 
Their work on both. 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run, 
We have had our reward—and it is here.” 
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How could a man with any ear for metrical effect leave stand- 
ing in one of his most ambitious passages lines like those we 
have italicized ¢ By no torture of scansion can they be forced 
into meter; they are prose, and bad prose at that. And his 
verse is full of such lines. If Byron had been more an artist 
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and less a dandy, these are the lame feet he would have been 
most careful not to show. 

But in Byron’s latest work all these defects of form are hardly 
noticed. The reckless, cynical bravado of his later years sets at 
defiance all rules of art as well as of morals, mocks all proprie- 
ties, and is a law unto itself. At bottom Byron was a satirist 
always. He had begun in that vein with the “ Bards and Re- 
viewers,” and he returned to it in the “ Beppo,” 1818, as we 
have said, with an ease and vigor of which the erude early satire 
showed little sign. From that time until his death all his 
most vigorous work was in that mode. In 1821 he wrote the 
most crushing parody in the language. The year before, the 
death of George ILL. had made it necessary for Southey to 
write an ode; and the laureate rose to the occasion with a most 
astounding piece of panegyric, which he called a “ Vision of 
Judgment.” The fussy old king, who, however good a husband 
and father he might have been had never been a good king or 
a great man, was ushered to the gate of heaven with ineffable 
celestial pomps, accused by the spirits of Wilkes and Junius 
from the regions of the damned below, absolved by the majestic 
shade of Washington from the seats of the blessed above, and 
then welcomed with acclaim into the companionship of the saints 
and heroes of all time. Even Southey outdid himself; he was 
never delivered of any thing else so big and bad. Byron, how- 
ever, might have only langhed with all the rest of the world if 
Southey had not seen fit to prefix to his “ Vision” a long preface, 
in which he attacked the poetry of Byron for its immorality. 
As usual, Southey’s prose was as good as his verse was bad, 
and the epithet * Satanic,” which he applied to Byron and his 


school, struck home. Byron saw his opportunity and issued 
his * Vision of Judgment.” He parodies Southey’s at every 
point, with really quite as little irreverence ; and when, at last, 
he introduces the laureate himself to speak in his own cause, 





“ With all the attitudes of self-applause,” 


the flood of triumphant satire becomes quite irresistible. 

$ut Byron’s most characteristic work is his last, and his 
greatest, the “ Don Juan.” Here, finally, the whole man speaks 
as he is, in the last period of his life. For the bitter experi- 
ences of life had not wrought in him that temper of proud and 
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sad isolation which he assumed in the “ Harold ”—far from it. 
Here is the man who has at last ceased to posture—bitter, 
defiant, cynical, yet with flashes of nobler feeling and moods of 
deepest pathos. The vigor, the flexibility, the life of this 
poem are astonishing. Byron has thrown off all the formal 
restraints of his earlier manner; he is now only uttering with 
careless freedom the changing moods of a restless and fiery 
soul. The story is nothing—worse than nothing; Byron cares 
little for it, and after the first two cantos often forgets his ras- 
cally little hero for almost a whole canto together. But it is 
difficult to exaggerate the reckless, wicked ease and brilliancy 
of this verse. There are stanzas of the most vivid description ; 
there are stanzas that melt with what seems real feeling ; stanzas 
that shine with a momentary gleam of pure spiritual beauty 
such as Byron hardly ever reached before; stanzas that glow 
with the fire of a lofty aspiration—all thrown wildly together, 
and flowing every-where around them all, enveloping them like 
a sea, that resistless tide of mocking, brilliant satire. Open any 
canto—say the third. You meet first, perhaps, some of those 
passages descriptive of Haidee—one of the most vivid pictures 
in poetry of an innocent, soulless human creature. Turn the leaf 
and you come upon the very noblest lyric Byron ever wrote, 
“The Isles of Greeee ;” but he introduces it with a series of jests, 
and follows its last moving words with a cold jeer at their 
sentiment. This leads him to satire upon poetic truth, and on 
the next page he is lashing the Lake school. Turn another 
leaf, and you come upon the sweet and plaintive “ Ave Maria.” 
He interrupts this hallowed strain with a laugh of blasphemy ; 
but then, as if some tender memory of the past were for the mo- 
ment too persuasive for any other mood, he passes into those 
lines—imitated from Sappho and from Dante—where the sen- 
timent has subdued the phrase to a grace and delicacy quite 
unusual in Byroen’s verse : 
“O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things: 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 


Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 
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“ Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah} surely nothing dies but something mourns!” 


And then, with a start, as though brushing aside a tear in 
sardonic derision,— 


“T feel this tediousness will never do— 
Tis being too epic!” 


So it is throughout this long poem, save that toward the close 
the pathos goes out of it. It is, in truth, the greatest of Byron’s 
poems; its pungent wit, its exhaustless satire, its brilliant im- 
agery, above all its wondrous ease, unite to give us a sense of 
power such as we get from no other one of his works. But it 
is his worst poem, too; worst not merely because of its license 
but worst because it is the most utterly lacking in faith, and love 
and reverence. There is here no calm, no exaltation. Byron’s 
unbelief has passed into flippant, universal negation. His ob- 
stincte denial of all convention has sunk into denial of all 
principle ; he has no motive beyond the passion of the moment. 
More, and worse than that even, he has stripped life of all ideal 
quality ; he flouts all sentiment, and if for a moment some bet- 
ter mood invites his soul, he turns away in derision and laughs 
the langh of the scorner. Nothing is any longer sacred to this 
man. He derides man, and woman, and country, and home, and 
earth, and heaven, and hell. Southey was not ranting, but 
speaking calm philosophy, when he called such poetry Satanic. 
The “ Don Juan” is such a poem as Mephistopheles might 
write, if he should turn poet. 

His poetry is not wholesome, not fitted to guide or inspire ; 
but it has a titanic power. It shines no steadfast star, but 
glares some baleful meteor athwart the sky, a type of the un- 
rest of passions that will own no law, and desires that can never 
fix calmly on what may exalt and satisfy. 

C. T. Wincuester. 
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Art. ITI.—THE NEW AFRICA:—IIL ITS DESTINY.* 


Wrra this article this series ends. By the generosity of the 
editors of the Methodist Review the writer has been permitied 
to lay before its readers these little sheaves of the fruits of his 
studies, in what is to him by far the most fascinating branch 
of natural science, namely, Geography—the knowledge of the 
surface of the earth as the home of man and the theater of his 
history. It has taken man 6,000 years to explore his home- 
stead above ground, and he has hardly been into the cellar yet. 
How absurd, in the light of this, is the fanaticism that fixes the 
time as just at hand when man shall be done with the world 
as a material possession! It will take him a thousand years 
more to find out what he has down cellar, stored away in the 
earth for his coming needs, and then untold millenniums to 
work it up! One of the globe's best continents civilized man 
has only just looked into. We have followed its opening 
up for only the last ‘century, and traced the discovery, or re- 
discovery, of what we have called the New Africa, with its 
principal geographical results, as shown in part by the map 
with our July article, which see. But other elements must be 
considered. Orography, potamography, chorography, ethnog- 
raphy, climate, productions, ete., are all powerful factors in 
the problem of a continent’s destiny. Statistics is the basis 
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of prophecy in material things. Statistics, anthropology, and 
religion are prime factors of civilization, and to these we now 
turn. Here we shall necessarily be very superficial and nnsys- 
tematic, merely touching the tops of things, that we may reach 
a general estimate and summing up of the elements that foretell 
the destiny of one of man’s grandest inheritances on this planet. 
And now what is the destiny of this stupendous New Africa 
to be‘ And here comes in a greater wonder, if possible, 
than its discovery. North America lay a century after its last 
discovery, and six centuries after its discovery by Leif, the son 
of Eric the Red, before it was colonized by its true reereator, 
the Anglo-Saxon. But before the telegraph and the steam 
press are done telling the story of the discovery of New 
Africa its explorer is back on its vast rivers with steamboats and 
colonists; and European Congresses—nay, Europe and Amer- 
ica combined—are pushing order, law, civilization, missionaries, 
and alas! the rum destruction also! on into the very heart 
of the Continent. Capitalists, tourists, scientists, and mis- 
sionaries from the whole civilized world are fairly tumbling 
over one another in their ardor to grasp for trade, for know!- 
edge, or for Christ, the grandest opening yet nnocenpied on the 
globe. With what a mighty heave and swing the tide of hu- 
man thought and energy is turning toward this new and stupen- 
dons opportunity! “ Africaward!” is just now the marching 
order of civilization. What an exponent is this very movement 
of the light, the tension, the forces, the velocities of the world 
of to-day, as compared with that of A.D. 1492! That was a 
great age. It was like Joseph’s wagons out of Egypt compared 
with Jacol’s donkey or staff. But this age is to that like a 
lightning-express train to Joseph’s ox-carts! And this is the 
age, these are the forces and velocities, that are to civilize Africa. 
Fifty years ago our fathers built railroads that erept in zigzags 
from one old city to another, not daring to get beyond the cer- 
tainty of * immediate business.” “Now we run railroads through 
trackless wildernesses across great continents, in order to ereate 
business by closely oceupying the country. On such principles 
is Africa to be civilized. Never was any other continent civil- 
ized so swiftly, nor so economically as to life and treasure, as 
Africa is destined to be 
Ilere are these two goodly volumes of Stanley’s great voyage, 
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and the other two, prophetically put into a binding several 
shades lighter in tint, telling how he has built his roads and 
strung his treaties and trading posts along the whole of that 
vast river, and how the frightful cannibals who gnashed tor his 
blood have now mingled their own blood with his in their 
sacred rite of blood brotherhood, and so call him brother. 
Prophetic omen! The broad seal of the Congo Free State— 
a beautiful negress crowning a rampant lion—adorns these 
covers; and these maps, constantly corrected and improved, 
ure becoming part of the common school geography of Christen- 
dom. There is a mail service by 14 steamers from Stanley Pool 
to Stanley Falls, over 1,000 miles of the great lake-like river ; 
und the ecclesiastical Stanleys of the Christian world, the En- 
glish and American Baptists and our Bishop William Taylor, 
have more missionary stations between St. Paul de Loanda and 
the Kassai, and between Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls, than 
the political founder has trading stations on the whole river 
system. Europe and America have depopulated Africa in the 
past. Now Europe and America are moving into Africa. 

And now what is to be the outcome of all this? What do 
the elements of the problem promise? Let us glance at some 
of those elements. 

First let us consider some of the physical and geographical 
elements. We may roughly say that the New Africa extends 
from the southern edge of the Sahara and Abyssinia to the 
Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The small fringe of Euro- 
pean settlements on the west coast scarcely counts in the vast 
problem (except as seed-corn counts) ; but the great Somali and 
Swahili half-breed Arabie element on the east coast, from the 
straits at Aden to Mozambique, is a highly important factor. 
Look at the rivers, lakes, and land contours of this vast region. 

The upper Nile region may be said to extend from Khar- 
toum southward. The entire area drained by the Nile is put 
at 1,000,000 square miles. But it is only the length and area 
above Khartoum (1,345 feet elevation) that now interest us. 
That length is from 1,100 to 1,750 miles (with or without the 
Alexandra Nile), about half of which is navigable in sections, 
aud the rest furnishes one of the greatest water-powers in the 
world. The country here is mostly on the highest great plateau 
in Africa, very fertile and populous, considerably advanced in 
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a barbaric civilization, furnishing a vast variety of useful prod- 
ucts of both temperate and tropical climates, healthful for 
Europeans, and needing only easy access to the sea to make it 
the seat of a great empire. Victoria Lake lies 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and is 220 by 180 miles in extent, 600 feet (perhaps 
much more) in depth, and its area is 39,600 square miles, being 
midway in area between Lake Michigan (24,000) and Lake 
Superior (32,000 square miles). Baker’s Albert Lake has 2,000 
square miles area. There are several other lakes in this region, 
but whether they belong to the Nile is not yet certain. The 
upper White Nile region alone, including the Balr-el-Gazal’s 
great fertile plain, has 600,000 square miles of well-watered 
and populous land, equal to fifteen Ohios (of 40,000 square 
miles each)—an empire in itself. 

The great central Soudan region, though comparatively 
ancient in settlement, belongs to the New Africa for Europeans. 
It is a basin of inland drainage, and one of the lowest, levelest, 
and most fertile basins on the globe. The elevation of Lake 
Tchad above tlie sea is variously given at from 850 to 1,150 
feet, and its area varies greatly, from 10,000 to 50,000 square 
miles, with the seasons, as its shores are so very flat and low 
that a slight rise in the lake doubles its extent. Only at a few 
points can towns be built near its shores, the land not being 
high enough to allow it. Its great affluent is the river Shary, 
which has many large branclies, and is never so low as to be un: 
navigable ; and so of the Logon and other of its large tributaries. 
The perfect freshness of Lake Tcliad, an anomaly among land- 
locked lakes, is now explained. Native report declared that 
the Tchad had an ontlet for its overflow, toward the nortl- 
east. Barth failed to find it, but prints the full native ace- 
counts of it in his noble work, Discoveries in Africa (vol. ii, 
pp. 610,611). According to native reports, only one man living, 
and he very aged, had in his youth gone down the Bahr el-Gazal 
by water. At Barth’s time its valley was full of forests, farms, 
and towns. Dr. Nachtigal, in 1869, found it, as a khor—that 
is, in Arabic, an intermittent river—flowing north-eastwardly 
for 300 miles, and fertilizing a great wady, before its waters 
are finally absorbed by evaporation and by the marshes and 
sands of the desert in a vast basin, once the bed of an in- 
land sea, and now only 400 fect above the sea-level. Lake 
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N’Gami, in southern Africa, in like manner overflows by the 
Zuga River, which reaches far into the Kalahari Desert. So, 
also, of the Seistan Lake, which receives the Helmund; and 
the Lob Nor, which receives the Tarim, in Asia; and the 
Humboldt lake and river in Nevada. The Komadugu is an 
inflowing khor on the west of Lake Tchad, sometimes fordable 
or dry, at other times a navigable river for 200 miles. There 
are hundreds of these khors in Africa. This Tchad and 
Shary country is one of the richest in soil, in rain-fall, and in 
variety and value of natural productions on the globe, and it 
is exceedingly populous, though far below the ability of the 
country, under good cultivation, to support; and far below 
what it was a century or two ago. But owing to the inunda- 
tions it is subject to fevers, and the camel is not yet acclimated 
there, though horses and cattle abound. 

The Niger basin occupies the western Sondan, from the 
famous medieval city of Timbuctoo on the southern edge of 
the Sahara to the Kong Mountains on the south. The Niger is 
2,600 miles long; and nearly two miles wide, toward its mouths, 
which are 200 miles apart, and inclose 14,000 square miles of 
delta. But its navigation is several times interrupted by rapids, 
and it has a region of divided channels and floating ambatch 
swamp on its upper course, greater than that on the upper 
White Nile. It has, however, about 700 miles of steamboat, 
and as much more barge navigation, and drains a fertile and 
populous country full of large cities. Its great eastern arm, 
the Benué, has been ascended by steamer over 400 miles, where 
it was still half a mile wide and ten feet deep, a river of vast 
value agriculturally and commercially, with populous cities on 
its shores. The French have now a steamer on the upper Niger. 

The Ogowai (Ogowee) proves, on exploration, to be a much 
less important river than was anticipated, being navigable at 
freshet for only about 300 miles. 

The Coanza, in the Portuguese possessions south of the 
Congo, has only about 140 miles’ navigable length, and has a 
bar at its mouth. The Cunené, the Orange, and the Limpopo 
are unnavigable. The Okavango, a large inland-flowing river 
discovered by Anderson in 1854-59, a navigable stream, 600 
feet wide, flows by the Teoghe into Lake N’Gami, and thenee, 
by the Zouga, into the salt-pans of the desert. 
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The Zambezi is 1,800 to 2,000 miles long, reaching almost 
across the continent at this part, and is the only navigable river 
of Africa on the east coast. It has 10,000 square miles of delta, 
is a mile wide above it, with 320 miles of navigation below Vie- 
toria Falls, and 150 miles more on its great northern branch, 
the Shiré. Above the falls it probably has a good deal more 
navigation for small steamers and barges. It has a great extent 
of fertile land in its broad basin of 600,000 square miles area, 
and has also the deep and splendid Lake N yassa, of 9,000 square 
miles extent. The general character of the country and its pop- 
ulation are not yet fully known, but it is not without great in- 
terest. The country between the Zambezi and the Limpopo is 
both alluvial and mountainous, and is a rich gold tield, and of 
high historic interest. When the Portuguese discovered this 
country, A. D. 1570 to 1600, they found here the flourishing and 
powerful half-breed Arab kingdom of Monmotapa. But what 
was more strange, these Arabs were not Mohammedans—had 
not a trace of Moslem theology in their ideas, but rather resem- 
blance to the pre-Mohammedan Sabean fire-worship which Islam 
destroyed. The Arab traditions claim this as the kingdom of 
Solomon’s Queen of Sheba. The river Sabia seems to be a 
reminiscence of Sabea, in Arabia; their seaport capital, Sofala, 
has a suggestion of Ophir, and the extensive pre-historic ruins 
of granite-built towers and citadels at Zimbaoe, 200 miles due 
west of Sofala, have been set down as Ophir itself. Similar 
vast ruins, impossible of construction for the African tribes, are 
now found also at Zumbo, Manica, and Massapa, all in the same 
country, now conquered and desolated by the Matabelés, a Zulu 
race.* Mr. F. C. Selous, an elephant hunter, has just discov- 
ered + two new gold districts in this same region, the one an 
alluvial “washing field;” the other a prehistoric quartz rock 
mine 100 feet deep. Gold diggers from the English Transvaal 
gold fields are expected to be soon pouring into this region. 
Antiquarians are strongly inclined to a common consent that 
all indications point more strongly to this region as the ancient 
Ophir than to any other yet known. 

The Rovuma, Rufiji, and Jub, and Haines River, on the east 
African coast, are all large rivers, but, so far as known, all inca- 


* Sce Capt. C. E. Haynes, R. E., in Journal of Manchester Geological Society, 1887, 
p. 244, et segq. + Royal Geological Society's Proceedings, May, 1888. 
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pable of navigation. The latter does not even reach thie sea, but 
forms a land-locked lazoon several hundred miles long, behind 
enormous maritime sand-dunes, some of them 600 feet high. 

The whole eastern part of Africa, from the Straits to the 
Zambezi, is a lofty plateau, rising steeply by successive terraces 
from the Indian Ocean: it is scantily watered, and a good deal 
of the northern and higher parts are arid, or watered only by 
khors during six or eight months in the year. But this region 
is not without great value. There is good reason to believe 
that it is the botanical home of many of the most valuable 
spices and aromatics now in cultivation in Arabia and else- 
where, and the place where many of them will thrive better in 
the future than anywhere else on the globe. This is especially 
true of the coffee shrub, which almost certainly went thence to 
Arabia; and indeed much of the finest “ Mocha” is still pro- 
duced there, and merely sent to Arabia for sale. There are 
also reasons for believing that the granitic and quartzite tracts 
found abundantly in this region will prove to be charged with 
precious metals and gems. 

The vast tract now seized by Germany here extends from 
Victoria Lake on the north to the Rovuma river on the south, 
and from the Indian Ocean on the east to Lake Nyassa on the 
west. It completely absorbs the continental possessions of 
Zanzibar and the whole Arab region here, and is an empire 
equal to six Ohios. And now England takes the next slice to 
the north, which undoubtedly means the whole Nile Dasin. 
Portugal already claims the south bank of the Rovuma. The 
great tracts grasped by France north of the Congo mouth, 
about five Ohios; and the two tracts claimed by Germany on 
the Atlantic coast, amounting to as much more, show how the 
territory of Africa is being “ grabbed” by European powers. 

But the royal realm of Africa, the last uncovered and great- 
est of all, is the basin of the monarch river of the continent, 
and of the entire Eastern hemisphere, the threefold Congo. 
The world would like to call it the Livingstone, after its 
heroic discoverer, but the name does not “stick” any more 
than did Orellana’s to the Amazon. The old native name is 
so short, so euphonious, so resonant and bell-like in the mouth, 
and withal so African, that it has the right of way by every 
reason, and will keep it; and ought to be spelled with the 
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native sounds— Kongo. The following table, which have 
compiled from various sources, compares the Congo with some 
of the other principal rivers of the world, so far as I can lay 
hands on the desired information. The statements queried are 
such as, for want of satisfactory data, I have estimated ; and 
those followed by the plus sign (+) are mininuin estimates. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF GREAT RIVERS. 








Leugth of 
Name of River, |; main stream 
iu miles 


Volume, in cubic ft., Area of basin 
pet second, at low = drnmed, in square 
water. tailes, 


| Navigable length, 
weluding branches 


AFRICA : | | 
Nile (incl, Alex. Nile 8,900 2,900 61,500 1,000,000 
| (Petermann’s | (in sections. ) (at Cairo. ) 
st, 4,000), 
2,600 1,200 woe 800,000 
(includ. Benue} 
1,800 500 + RPI 600,000 
8.034 8.000 2. 000,000 1,508,000 
(At flood, | (38 Ohos of 
3,000,000, ) | 40,000 sq. m 
| each. ) 
1,680 207 000 452, 480 
1,800 . 40,857 872, 700 
Brahmaputra ...... 1,800 SW) 2 | 146,188 | 250,000 ? 


CHINA : 
Yang-tse-Kiang.... . 8,155 i ooee | 748,000 
Petermann’s | } 
list. ) | 
Hwang-ho 2,600 | 500 # ones 400,000 


SIBERLA : 
2,920 | 2,400 + spuibe i 785,000 
8.000 800+ nasied 1,000 000 
2,900 540+ sie 1,350,000 
selenga, (844 Uhios.) 


2.5380 900 + Pt 1,3 15,000 # 


N. AMERICA: 

Missouri- Mississippi. . 4,300 85,000 675,000 1 °50,000 
| (Petermann’= (mean annual, )| (34 Ohios.) 
last.) 


M’ Kenzie 865 Bios dick 


St. Lawrence & Lakes.) 


Yukon 


Plata-Parana-U ruguay 


Orinoco 


2 

2,200 
2.100 
2, 550 


1,600 
4.000 


4,000 
1,200 # 


20,000 


50.000 | 


600,000 
350,000 ? 


} ,200,000 
366,000 
2,100,000 


(Exclusive of (52 hios, ) 
the Tocantins,| 
or Araguay. ) 





* The volume of many of these rivers is not ascertained, but Professor McLaren, of Edinburgh 
tuys (Ency. Brit..i.p. 674): “The Amazon alone discharges more water than the eight principa! 
Livers of Asia. the Indus, Ganges, Yang-tse, Hwang-ho, Amoor, Lena, Yenesei, and Obi, combined.” 


These figures give us an idea of the comparative magnitude 
and importance of the Congo. In dength of main stream it 
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ranks siath; in extent of navigable waters, fourth; and in 
point of volume, and of area, the second, among the great 
waterways of the globe. Its eight principal lakes thus far 
known cover an aggregate of 32,000 square miles, just equal 
to the area of Lake Superior. But nearly half the Nile basin 
is hopeless desert, as is also the case with the Indus and thie 
IIwang-ho, and to a lesser extent with even the Ganges and tlie 
Plata; while the great rivers of Siberia, with enormous volume 
and great fertile areas on their upper courses, are in their lower 
courses frozen solid half the year. 

Stanley makes the Congo river, from the sources of the 
Chambezé, between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, to the 
Atlantic, to be 3,034 miles long, including the lakes through 
which it flows. The volume of water in its lower course, at 
its lowest stage (Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. i, p. 254, ninth 
edition), is over 2,000,000 eubit feet per second, and at flood 
(Stanley) over 3,000,000. Do we know what that means? It 
is the product of breadth, depth, and velocity. Much of the 
lower channel and estuary is from 300 to 600 feet deep! It 
has no delta. Why not? Because it empties between bold 
shores into a deep sea, after the water has been filtered by 
‘settling’ in its lacustrine upper course; but still more be- 
eanse the enormous “scouring” power of its mighty volume and 
velocity carries most its remaining sediment out to the deep 
sea, where the mound of its fresh water slopes off over the sea- 
water for fifty miles. But what does 2,000,000 eubit feet per 
second mean? It means thirty-three Niles at Cairo! 

As to climate, Stanley’s experience, like that of Grenfell and 
others, dissipates many delusions. With prudence and temper- 
ance whites can become acclimated there, as every-where else. 
Counting the added cost of winter to human living in colder 
climates, the basin of the Congo can probably support a greater 
population than that of the Mississippi, as it has more area, and 
is equally fertile, or more so. In its present barbarous and 
savage state, harried by slave-traders all around its rim, it now 
supports an estimated population of 51,886,000, almost that of 
the United States. The lower river is thinly populated, but 
the development of commerce and water power will pack it 
with people; and the upper Congo has now about forty souls 
to the square mile, and on some of the great east and west 
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routes across the great southern tributaries, as found by 
Pogge and Wissman, there is almost one continual village, 
teeming with cultivation and prosperity. Some of these 
great tributaries are themselves vast rivers. The iron-charged 
coffee-brown water of the great Ruiki, Stanley’s Ikelemba, 
makes half the breadth of the milky Congo brown for 130 
miles below their junction. The Kasai-Kwa and the Mobangé 
are Congos themselves. But compactness is another value of 
this vast basin. The mighty northward loop of the Congo, 
whose curve is imitated in all its branches, makes its basin 
almost circular, and so brings all parts nearest possible to the 
center and outlet at Stanley Pool. It is claimed that no point 
ean be located in all this vast basin so as to be over 100 miles 
from permanent navigation. And not one of these rivers is 
spoiled for commerce by flowing, as in the case of our Tennes- 
see, hundreds of miles in the wrong direction. And, what is 
more vital still, coal is already found on the Rovuma, on the 
east shore; at Teté on the Zambezi in the south, and on the 
upper Kasai, in the Congo basin. Coal, petroleum, and whiat- 
ever things else are necessary to civilization, will undoubtedly 
be found when they are looked for. 

The lower course of the river, from Stanley Pool to the 
head of the estuary, except at a few quict stretches, is a tre- 
mendous canyon (ent by the overflow of the once vast fresh 
inland sea, an enormous Tchad, of which Stanley Pool is the 
last remnant), and down which the great river now rushes ina 
series of low cataracts and wild, tumbling rapids of vast depth 
and resistless fury, between precipitous walls of craggy rock 
like those below Niagara Falls, and is wholly useless for navi- 
gation. But a trunk line of railway 235 miles long, now 
being contracted for, where Stanley’s turnpike is, will open 
all this inland empire to the sea. And, furthermore, the im- 
measurable water-power of the lower river (of whieh the inland 
levels are destitute) must soon become the providential m/l 
through which the whole realm will send its raw material, 
working it all up here, on its way to the outside world. And 
it must be borne in mind that the Congo is the anomaly of 
geography, being the only great river on the globe that flows 
westward. Divine Providence here reversed the plan of the 
globe in order to finally bring Africa into communion with 
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the Christian civilizations of Europe and America, rather than 
with the dead systeins of Asia. 

And what has the Congo basin to send to such a mill, that 
Europe and the world wants? It has ivory, hippo teeth, palm 
oil, rubber in boundless abundance, fossil gum copal enough to 
varnish the world, orehilla weed, one of the finest dyes known, 
redwood, camwood, honey, beeswax, skins, sesamum seed (for 
vil), cassava, manioe, rice, ground-nuts, coffee, kola-nuts (a sub- 
stitute for coffee), ebony, teak, cotton, palm fibers, ginger, 
spices, balsams, fragrant and medicinal gums and drugs, iron 
and copper in abundance, with other things too numerous to 
mention. Wheat and all the cereals of the temperate zones 
will thrive on the high uplands. But at this very day a trunk 
railroad to Stanley Pool, with a few steamers on the upper river, 
could deliver on the docks at Boma a three tines greater annual 
collection of merchantable productions for exportation than is 
now gathered by the entire coasting trade of Western Africa. 
So says Stanley—(Congo, vol. ii, page 367). And there are 
50,000,000 robust, quick-witted, moderately industrious natives, 
the best “ born traders” in the world, capable of rapid civiliza- 
tion, ready to help on the work, and so help themselves; a 
population infinitely superior to the few, diminutive, and imp- 
ish blow-gun Indians that oceupy the wildernesses of the Am- 
azon. And they are all of the one great Bantur stock, and their 
dialects are all reducible to one written language that will unify 
African speech from the Mobangé to Lake N’Gami. So much 
for the physical and commercial outlook. 

3ut there is one important point more here. Barth found 
(and subsequent explorations have confirmed it), that the 
river Logon, the great south-western branch of the Shary, 
which now goes to the Shary and so to Lake Tchad, once went 
to the great Benué, and so to the Niger and the ocean. The 
old channel is still there, known as the Mayo-Kebbi, a broad, 
deep trough only 25 miles long, with a swampy bayou at its 
bottom, which is only 50 feet above Lake Tchad; and even 
now, when either the Benué or the Logon are at flood the water 
of the higher stream goes to the lower, either way, through 
this natural canal. Moreover, according to Barth (vol. ii, 
p. 202) the country between the southern tributaries of the 
Shary and the northern feeders of the Congo is probably a 
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level prairie or steppe, and there are reports of an anastomosis 
between the two systems of rivers. At any rate there is an 
~asy route for canals and railways. Here, then, is another great 
and open way for inland communication ; a route by water and 
land from Stanley Pool to the Soudan and Khartoum. 

The outcome of all our geographical studies is, therefore, 
this: The entire central region of Africa, from the Sahara 
to the Kalahari—the region drained by the upper Nile, the 
Logon-Shary, the Niger-Benué, the Zambezi, and the three- 
fold Congo—is the vastest, best watered, most fertile, most 
accessible, most populous, richest in resourees, most promis- 
ing for future greatness, of all the uncivilized regions on the 
globe; and far more so than many regions now civilized and 
famous originally were. The New Africa is the seat of the 
coming New World of the Eastern Hemisphere, or, at any rate, 
is physicatly capable of being such. 

So much for the natural elements in the great problem of 
Africa’s destiny. Now, what about the human elements; the 
races of men, their civilization, religion, presents tatus, capabil- 
ities for the future? Who and what are the races occupying 
our New Africa? 

The almost universally accepted anthropology of modern 
science puts Japhet (the Aryans), Shem (the Semites), and 
Hamm (the Hamites), together as the Caucasian race or variety 
(not species) of mankind; and makes the Ugrians, the Mongols, 
the Malays, and the Negroes (and some authorities make other 
divisions also) each another separate variety of the one common 
species and genus homo, man. 

Leaving the radical school of anthropology out of the 
question, it cannot be denied that the vast preponderance of 
conservative scientific opinion is, at least, to this effect, namely: 
While the Berbers (including the Twareks, Copts, and Tibbus) 
are Hamitic, but differentiated toward the Semitic stock, the 
true Negroes are also probably Hamitie, but profoundly differ- 
entiated in the direction of some other undetermined factor, 
and the Acthiopians or Abyssinians are an intermediate link be- 
tween the Caneasian Hamite and the non-Cancasian Negro, with 
also a prehistoric Semite mixture from southern Arabia. Barth, 
whose work is a very mine of learning on the Soudan, conced- 
edly the best authority extant on the subject, says that while 
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the original population of the Soudan was Negro, as was all the 
southern edge of the Sahara, nevertheless the Negro has been 
crowded southward along the whole line by the Moor (a mixed 
Arab) in the west, by the Berber (including both Twareks and 
Tibbus) in the center, and by the Arab in the east. Timbuce- 
too is a city of Berber, not Negro, origin, founded before the 
Norman conquest of England, since conquered by Moors, 
and now ruled by the Fulbé, or Fellatah, who are neither 
Moor, Berber, Arab, nor Negro, but a distinct race between 
the Arab and Berber on the one side and the Negro stock on the 
other,* and whose language and physiognomy, and only semi- 
woolly hair, are more Mongoloid or Kaffir than Negro; but 
who are the most intelligent, energetic, and rapidly becoming 
the most powerful people, in the Soudan, and whose influ- 
ence is now felt from Seneg:mbia to Baghirmi, through half 
a dozen native States. In all the Niger basin only the Man- 
dingo and the Tombo countries about the head of the Joliba, or 
Niger, are now ruled by pure Negro dynasties, the former be- 
ing a splendid and capable jet-black people, probably the finest 
purely Negro race yet known to Europeans,t and the one upon 
whom, as neighbors to Liberia, Dr. Blyden’s opinions seem to 
have been mostly founded. In the central Soudan the Kanuri 
of Kanem and Bornu came to Kanem as a conquering Tibbu- 
Berber stock over 500 years ago, and are now Negroid. Farther 
east Tibbu and Arab are the ruling elements. Haussa, Sokoto, 
and Adamawa are now F sllatah States. The soutiward pressure 
of Moor, Twarek, Tibbu, and Arab, is still going on; and the 
Fulbé, in the midst of the native States, is rapidly penetrating 
them, subverting the few native Negro dynasties still exist- 
ing, and creating a new and rising race and power that is, at 
any rate, not Negro. Thus ancient Nigritia is rapidly ceasing 
to be “ Negroland,” the races being more and more mixed, and 
newer and ruling elements of Moor, Berber, and Arab constantly 
flowing in. This is the testimony of a long line of scholars 
from Barth down to Professor A. H. Keane, author of the 
learned article on “Sondan,” in volume xxii. of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, ninth edition, published late in 1887. 

The people commonly considered Negro, in Africa, consist 
mainly of three great stocks—the Nigritians of the Soudan, the 


* Barth, ii, 132. + Christianity, Islam, ana the Negro Race. 
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great Bantu stock reaching from the southern bounds of the 
Soudan to the southern rim of the Zambezi basin, and the 
great Zulu stock. All these differ widely from each other in 
physiology, languages, arts, and customs. The Nigritians are 
declining under Arab and Berber pressure; the Zulus, a pow- 
erful and semi-Negro race, are rapidly extending their con- 
quests northward beyond the Zambezi into east-central Africa. 
The Bantus are mainly agriculturists. They fill the Congo 
basin, and extend eastward to the Indian Ocean, between 
Uganda (which is Bantu) and Unyanyembi. They have only 
recently been discovered, and are not yet much studied by 
Europeans. 

But not all so-called Negroes are trne Negroes. As for the 
eastern highland regions of the two Niles, and thence south- 
ward from the Abyssinians and the Shillooks at Khartoum 
to the Waganda of Uganda—the Niam-Niam of Monbuttoo, 
the Manyuema of the Lualaba, and the Makololo on the Zam- 
bezi—the ruling and paramount native tribes are Negroid, 
but not Negro, unless our ordinary conception of the Negro 
is a good deal revised. As Livingstone says of the Makolo, 
so of all these, they are a “coffee and milk color;” or we 
may say all these peoples are from a dark coffee-brown to 
brownish-white, like coffee, depending on the amount of milk 
added.* They are mostly tall, straight, leanish, wiry, active, 
of rather regular features, fair agriculturists and cattle-raisers, 
with a good deal of mechanical capacity, born merchants and 
traders, and almost every-where hold darker and more truly 
negro tribes in slavery to themselves, where any such tribes 
exist. Where they have none or few domestic animals for 
meat, they are frequently cannibals. In the middle Congo ba- 
sin the tribes are more truly Negro, and here the true Negroes 
are freemen, independent and capable, though in a somewhat 
low state of development. But, so far as now known, the 
true Negro, in an independent condition, holds and rules but 
a comparatively small part of Africa, or even of our Vew 
Africa. As to capability for improvement these peoples— 


* Prof. Drummond says, in his Tropical Africa, pp. 57, 58. “ Talking of skins I 
may observe in passing that the highland African is not a Negro, nor is his skin 
black. It is a deep, full-toned brown. No one knows exactly who these people 
are. Of course they belong to the great Bantu race; but their origin is obscure,” 
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the Negroid races at least and probably the Negroes — are 
as apt and civilizable as any Caucasian or Mongolian people 
have originally been, if we consider how their geographical 
and climatic isolation has hitherto cut them off from the 
rest of the world and the world from them. We know 
that if we leave revelation out of the account, all Can- 
easian civilization, whether Aryan, Semitic, or Hamitie, can 
be traced backward until, just on the dawn of history, it 
narrows down to small clans or families, with whom the light 
began and from whom it spread. We know the same, also, as 
to the non-Caucasian Chinese and Nahua civilizations of Asia 
and America. Had the spread of the germs of these civiliza- 
tions been prevented by conditions like those in Africa, who 
shall say that the stage of development might not be about the 
same to-day? There seems tc ve but one uncivilizable race —if, 
indeed, they are such—in Africa; and that is the dwarfs. The 
Akka, found by Schweinfurth south of the Welle, called them- 
selves “ Betua,” the same word as the “ Batua” on the Kassai. 
The dwarfs of the upper Zambezi call themselves by a similar 
word, and so with the Bushmen in South Africa. Many things 
go to prove that these dwarf nations are all one race, the dimin- 
utive remnants of a primeval stock of one of the lowest types 
of man, who have never risen above the hunter stage of life. 
They have been scattered, and almost exterminated, by the in- 
coming of the powerful Bantu stock, that is now spread from 
the Soudan to Zululand. These dwarfs are the best living ex- 
amples of similar races once seattered over Europe and Asia, 
whose real existence lies at the bottoin of all the lore of fairies, 
brownies, elfs, gnomes, ete., ete. They constitute one of the 
most pregnant subjects of study in all anthropology. They are 
seemingly always uncivilizable. 

But religion has every-where played a great part in the prog- 
ress of civilization, and Japhet’s worshiping in the tabernacles 
of Shem—that is, receiving a divine revelation through Shem, 
the prophet of humanity—has made him to fulfill Noah’s pre- 
diction, and to “spread abroad,” until to-day his arms encom- 
piss the earth. Ham, including the Negro, has also received 
his religion (all above paganism) from Shem, but mainly not 
the same religion, nor from the same family of Shem. He has 
largely received, and is now rapidly receiving, the later and 
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mongrel counterfeit religion which the Semitic Arab forged 
in imitation of, and as a counterblast against, the true religion 
of the Semite Jew and the Aryan Christian. This is the 
matter which takes up so large a part of Professor Blyden’s 
volume, but in which he largely borrows from Professor R. 
Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism, ot 
which several of his papers are reviews or discussions, and to 
which he gives frequent credit, and for which Mr. Smith 
efves him laudatory indorsement in return. In fact, in any 
—— discussion, we must deal with Mr. Smith, and not 
Jr. Blyden. 

It is the constant and rapid progress of Mohammedanism 
in Africa, especially in the central and western Soudan, 
where it has come to the very boundaries of the slender 
Christianity along the coast, which so much oceupies his 
pages. Originally propagated here by jehads, or proselyting 
wars (which were generally slaving wars in reality) from 
Morocco, from Fez, and from the eastern or Arabie Soudan, 
it is now almost every-where dominant, if not professed. It 
has its mosques and schools in all large towns, and is teach- 
ing Moslem letters and learning to millions of the Soudanese. 
It has been doing this for some centuries. Of the many 
millions of Soudanese between Senegambia and Abyssinia, 
Islam can claim at least two thirds of the people, and has the 
respect of the other third. In cities like Kano, of sixty thou- 
sand souls, and many more of similar size, the Moslem pontiffs 
are more powerful, often, than the civil or military chiefs. 
Among the common people Islam is the sign of freedom from 
slavery, of culture, and almost of nobility. Mr. Blyden would 
have us believe that, with its simple Monotheism, its end of 
slavery to its professor (though he may forthwith enslave all 
the pagans he ean eatch or buy, and earry on the horrid slaving 
wars ad libitum against pagan tribes), and its leveling frater- 
nity of spirit (inside its pale !), Islam is a good preparation for 
Christianity ; and, indeed, one who did not know him to be a 
Protestant Christian minister might almost think him so Jesu- 
itically, “as it were,” “free from prejudice” on this subject, 
that, in his sublime candor, he rather favors Islam; “ standing 
so straight (to use a shrewd vulgarism) as to lean a Jeetle the 
other way !” 
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3ut what say other authorities? Barth, who was not bigoted 
enough to rest from marching and exploring on Sunday (as 
Stanley, to his honor, always does, since, as he modestly con- 
fesses, Livingstone converted him), declares that every-where 
throughout the Mohammedan Soudan, from Timbuctoo, Sego, 
Jenné, Gogha, and Kano to Kukuwa, Waday, and eastward, 
the Soudan country is in a state not of prosperity and progress 
but in a state of retrogression and chaotic decay. He gives 
two reasons for this: first, the overthrow of the native powers 
by Moorish, Berber, and Arab conquest, raid, and intrigue ; 
and then, in turn, the decay of the powers which these forces 
built up by the petrifying, fossilizing spell of Islam, a religion 
to which pregress is only another name for heresy and infidelity. 
Its proselyting energy is a mighty arouser of a pagan mind, but 
its lack of regenerating inspiz2.ion and moral restraint and vital 
transforming progressiveness makes its effect here, as in all 
Semitic and Berber lands already, to freeze up the evolution 
of the human mind and of faith, and so to teach its converts to 
commit all affairs to blind fanaticism and fatalism. The ver- 
dict of Asia, of Africa, of history, of civilization is, that Islam 
is no substitute for Christianity, and sinall help to its progress. 
It proves over again the old German proverb, “ The good [only 
as compared with paganism in this case] is a great foe to the 
better ”’—that is, by excluding the better. 

And now our summing up, for this series of articles, is this: 
After a century’s struggie of exploration—illumed by the 
names of Bruce, Park, Burekhardt, Tuckey, Denham, and 
Clapperton, the Landers, Barth, Nachtigal, Burton, and Speke, 
Petherick, Baker, Schweinfurth, Moffat, Livingstone, Cam- 
eron, Stanley, Junker, Grenfell, and many others—a century of 
glorious achievement, the mighty problem is at last virtually 
solved, and Africa is no longer an unknown world. Being 
solved, instead of Alpine ice and pathiless deserts, one of the 
vastest fertile expanses on the globe is revealed as the curtain 
of ages rises; one of earth’s noblest seats for future empire. 
The mountain rims, east and west, though somewhat arid, are 
tractable to culture; and, like a mighty molding, they frame 
round a realm which needs only the finishing touches of art 
to the colossal outlines of nature to make it a paradise of 
the world. Over this realm are now spread from 150,000,000 
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to 175,000,000 of people; not like the prehistoric Europeans, 
the American Indians, or the Australians, so intractably and 
constitutionally savage that their only possible destiny in the 
presence of superior races is to be “civilized off from the face 
of the earth,” but races capable of rapidly forming part—and, 
when Christianized, the main part—of a great, new, and pow- 
erful race-dominion over at least their own continent. We 
see, too, that the religion nearest to their own level, with its one 
great monotheistic truth, coinbines also so many errors of teaclt 
ing and practice that, as already proved by its results, it cannot 
there (as it never has anywhere) work out a great salvation 
for man. And now we are seeing that wherever Christianity 
has been pure, and fairly presented, it has already begun the 
great uplifting, as in South Africa, in Liberia, in the good work 
of black Bishop Crowther at the Niger-Benué junction, in 
the recent mission fields in Uganda and on the Nyassa, and 
lastly, in the already marvelous success of the Baptist missions 
in the Congo basin. Dr. Blyden, with hundreds of other phi- 
lanthropists, thinks that the providential design of the enslave- 
ment of the African in America was to make him, in time, 
the apostle of his native Africa. Dr. Blyden objects to the 
present European movement on the Congo. He prophesies its 
failure on his page 275, and on page 356 says: “ And if the 
present attempt of Europeans to take possession of the vast 
regions of the Congo could sueceed, but happily it cannot,” 
ete.! His race feeling is so strong that he seems to prefer 
Islam when taught by blacks to Christianity when brought by 
whites—though he may well oppose the ram! [le thinks the 
American Negro must be colonized in Africa and become its 
apostle there, until a native Chureh rises up and edueates its 
own apostles, as the native Islam of the Soudan does already. 
3ut who is to compel the American Negro to leave the land 
where, now his own master, he prefers to stay and develop 
(as he has a right to, if he so chooses), Dr. Blyden does 
not say. 

ut with all sincerity of respect for those who hold this 
view, and for the American Negro, who is doing magnificent 
things for himself, we cannot accept either its facts or its faith. 
All history shows that only races of high and inbred civiliza- 
tion, intellectual and moral, can stand the moral strain of the 
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presence and opportunities of surrounding heathenism, espe- 
cially of barbarous paganism, and not succumb to that strain. 
The American Negro is not free and strong enough in soul 
yet, not far enough removed from the effects of his own late 
servitude, not sure enough of himself yet, to be trusted or to 
trust himself, in any great numbers, on the slippery edge of 
the moral mire-hole of unrestrained paganism. It takes the 
moral stuff of men whose very race-stock has been through 
the purifying fires and under the compacting hammers of ages 
of Christian discipline to make the best material for great mis- 
sionaries. The American African needs the school of liberty, 
manhood, eulture, and religion in America a little longer, and 
he knows it, and is doing gloriously in it. The native African, 
born free, “every man a king,” as the Manynema people told 
Livingstone they were, sucit men, converted and educated in 
the equality and superiority of their own countries, may soon 
develop the stamina to become flaming apostles and great 
ecclesiastics in their own country. The martyr spirit of those 
already converted shows the stuff on which the future Church 
of Africa can be built. And by and by the American Negro, 
better matured and cultured than most are now, can go to 
Africa as the foreign professor comes from Europe to America, 
to tind a school prepared for his higher instruction, which he 
brings from older seats of culture. But at present he neither 
much wishes to go to Africa as a missionary, nor does the Afri- 
an native want him. Bishop William Taylor informed the 
writer, while this article was unfinished, that he had found only 
one or two native chiefs yet who were willing to have black 
teachers, from America or elsewhere, sent them. They almost 
invariably stipulate that their teachers and preachers shall be 
white men; and the white man gets along more smoothly and 
more economically, and gets acclimated just as easily as the 
imported Negro. This then remains: The white man, bring- 
ing the white woman with him, must apostle Africa until na- 
tive apostles are raised up. This is just the theory on which 
our heroie Bishop William Taylor is now leading his invading 
army of clerical and industrial missionaries—nearly all whites 
—into the heart of the “ Dark Continent.” 

But the Gospel and the school are already raising up hundreds 
of promising converts, and terrible persecutions are bringing 
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forth fire-tested martyrs by scores. In Uganda King M’Tesa, 
the friend of Speke and Stanley, and by whom Christians were 
protected, died on October 10, 1854, aged forty-seven, having 
reigned twenty-seven years. King Mwanga, his successor, has, 
under Moslem inspiration, proved himself as bloody a perse- 
cutor as history records. Bishop Hannington was deliberately 
assassinated by his order, and thirty-two native Christians were 
massacred in one lot, and the missionaries driven out of Ugan- 
da; and yet the native Christianity not only still lives, but is 
secretly spreading all the time among the Waganda.* The 
Bible and hymns are being printed in Kiganda, and the people 
gather secretly by night to learn to read God’s word in their 
own tongue. On the Congo the Baptists at Stanley Pool are 
printing the Bible in Bantu, and at more than one station con- 
verts are being made by scores and hundreds, with but little 
persecution from pagans, and no Moslems there. God is mar- 
velously raising up men and movements that are to take this 
inland world for Christ. But it must be done by evangelical 
Protestantism. Catholic Jesuitism is also there—on the west 
coast and on the Congo—but it shows its un-Christly spirit by 


not only selling imported rum to the natives, but by actually 
having at least one extensive distillery of its own, for making 


rum from mangoes, and so saving the importer’s profits for 
itself. And this as Christian missionary work! Surely more 
Crowthers and Hanningtons and Grenfells and ‘Taylors are 
needed, for rum and Rome have joined hands in Africa as 
well as in America. But Christ shall reign there as every- 
where else, and Africa shall be one of his crown-jewels erelong. 
Gro. Lansing Tayror. 

* U-ganda is the country, Wa-ganda the people, and Ki-ganda the language, man- 
ners, customs, etc.;-as we use the word English adjectively. These same prefixes, 
with euphonic variations, extend through a great range of cognate languages in 
Central Africa, among the whole Bantu stock. 














Descartes. 


Art. IV.—DESCARTES. 


Tue life of scarcely any other philosopher, superficially re- 
garded, seems so incoherent as that of Descartes. Sprung from 
an aristocratic old French family, he left the famous Jesuit 
school of La Fléche (in 1612) to amuse himself with the frivoli- 
ties of the most fashionable society in Paris. Apparently as 
gay for a time as any of his associates, he suddenly vanished, 
and none of his friends, not even his family, knew where he 
was. He had retired to an out-of-the-way house in a suburb, 
where he lived two years in complete solitude, when one of his 
friends chanced to meet him on the street. Then he resolved 
to try life as a soldier. Aftcx four years of service—two under 
Maurice of Nassau, and two in the Bavarian army—he gave 
up military life and spent eight years in traveling. At the ex- 
piration of this period he determined to live in solitude and 
devote himself to study, and with this end in view he went to 
Holland (1629), where he lived for the next twenty years, 
changing his residence twenty-seven times in order to conceal 
himself from his friends. 

Gallant, soldier, traveler, recluse, and student—what a med- 
ley such a life appears to be! But from the right point of 
view all these inconsistencies melt away into a perfectly sym- 
metrical, harmonious whole. The supreme purpose to which 
his life was devoted, with almost ideal consistency, was the pur- 
pose of self-instruction. Educated in one of the best schools of 
Europe, he found himself at the close of the course of study in- 
volved in so many doubts that he realized that he had advanced 
no further than the discovery, at every turn, of his own igno- 
rance. Nor had he been an idle student. He had not only 
completed the regular course, but he had read all the books 
that fell into his hands treating of such subjects as are esteemed 
“the most curious and rare.” What was he to do, a young 
man whose most passionate longing was the desire for knowl- 
edge? He lived in an age in which the past was thoroughly 
discredited ; and the worthlessness of its intellectual labors had 
just been bronght home to him in the most vivid manner at 
La Fléche. Plainly, there were but two courses open to him: 
either he must stifle this passionate yearning for knowledge, or 
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he must seek truth for himself and make it the business of his 
life. He chose the latter; but how was he todo it? If a young 
American of fortune should form such a resolution he would at- 
tend the most famous institutions in the world; he would sit at 
the feet of the ablest instructors, taking care to call no man master 
in such a sense as to exclude his own best efforts to verify, or 
in some way justify to his reason, whatever he accepted as true. 
sut what was Descartes to do? He had realized all he might 
hope for from the famous institution at La Fléche. There were 
libraries, but their shelves were creaking under the dreary and 
unprofitable discussions of scholasticism. There had been in- 
tellectual giants—a Socrates, a Plato, and an Aristotle had 
lived; but Descartes and his contemporaries could only see 
them through the distorting twilight of tle Middle Ages, and 
seen through such a mediuin they seemed utterly unworthy of 
study. No; Columbus had just discovered a new world, but he 
had found it by sailing over the sea, and his example pointed 
out to the searcher after truth the path he must follow. Not 
in universities, not in libraries, but only in the book of nature 
could Descartes hope to find the sacred treasure ; so as soon as 
he was old enough to act for himself he resolved to study no 
science except himself and “the great book of the world.” 
And that was why he changed his mode of life so often. Soci- 
ety, the army, travel, life in different countries, and under 
various phases, were so many chapters in “the great book of 
the world.” 

J. Millet, his last biographer, thinks that the philosopher and 
the man of the world in the life of Descartes were two differ- 
ent persons, with purposes and tastes at variance with each other. 
Such is by no means the case. Kuno Fischer is right in main- 
taining that the man of the world was the instructor of the 
philosopher, and he might have added, that when the philoso- 
pher learned all that the man of the world had to teach him the 
man of the world was dismissed. Until he resolved to live in 
solitude for the purpose of devoting his life to study, he was a 
student of life and the world, and, therefore, lived as a man of 
the world. But he was actuated by motives entirely different 
from those which controlled his companions. Externally there 
was little or nothing to distinguish it from that of an ordinary 
man of tlie world of the more conscientious sort; but inwardly 
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there was the profoundest~difference. Hear Descartes’s own 
words: 

And thus, without in appearance living otherwise than those 
who, with no other occupation than that of spending their lives 
agreeably and innocently study to sever pleasure from vice, and 
who, that they may enjoy their leisure without enn, have re- 
course to such pursuits as are honorable, “I was,” says he, 
“prosecuting my design, and making greater progress in the 
knowledge of truth than I might perhaps have made had I been 
engaged in the perusal of books merely, or in holding converse 
with men of letters.” 
Kuno Fischer aptly compares him to Faust: 

If we represent to ourselves the profound critic and thinker in 
the Faust of Goethe, who struggles after truth, and after falling 
into a maelstrom of doubts resoives to seek it henceforth only in 
himself and the great book of the world, flees out of his study 
into the wide world, and hurriedly and adventurously roams over 
it without being attracted by it—and if we seek in actual life for 
a man corresponding to this picture, a man who has embodied 
all these characteristics and experienced all these conflicts and 
changes—we shall find no one so much like it as Descartes.* 

And the resemblance between him and the author of Faust 
is by no means superficial. Both were spectators rather than 
actors in the great theater of the world; but while Descartes 
watched the drama of life to learn the secrets of philosophy 
Goethe was trying to detect the secrets of art and gather mate- 
rials for his culture. They judge wrongly who count the great- 
est poet of Germany and the world, Shakespeare excepted, as a 
cold, unfeeling destroyer of woman’s happiness and honor. It 
was not that he loved these things less, but that he loved art 
and his own culture more. Few have had a keener eye than 
he for the beauty of a perfect rose, or a more delicate appre 
ciation of its fragrance. But if its beanty concealed a secret he 
could crush it remorselessly. And since love and trust and 
devotion and purity and honor hid the secret of a remorseful 
soul, he destroyed them as ruthlessly as the vivisectionist ex- 
poses the nerves and muscles of his quivering victim with his 
cold, keen steel. Fortunately for his associates, the dominant 
purpose of Descartes was not so antagonistic to the require- 
ments of morality. But he was not less loyal to it. In truth, 
history tells us of no more typical a philosopher, a lover of 


* Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. 
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knowledge, a searcher after truth for its own sake, than Des- 
eartes. Like the other great men who laid the foundations of 
modern philosophy, Descartes’s studies were not the labors of a 
professorship, the means of a livelihood; * but, unlike them, 
his studies were pursued for the satisfaction of no practical im- 
pulse, and in the interests of no philanthropic ideal. Bacon’s 
great interest in the theory of induction was based on the belief 
that a proper stady of nature would greatly increase man’s 
power. lLocke’s famous essay resulted from an attempt to lay 
the foundation of ethics. Berkeley’s essays were consistent 
parts of a life given with enthusiastic devotion to the service of 
God and his fellow-men, written as they were to confute mate- 
rialism and atheisin and prepare the way for true morality and re- 
ligion ; even Spinoza, paradoxical as it may seem, began the stud- 
ies which resulted in one of the coldest, must paralyzing philoso- 
phies ever coined by human brain, in the interests of his moral 
nature, with the desire to learn what is really good and noble 
in life. Notso with Descartes. The Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the exiled king of Bohemia, and one of his most intimate 
friends, requested him to write an essay on education; but he 
had three excellent reasons for postponing this work to a more 
convenient season that never came. Among his numerons 
publications not a line can be found on any subject not purely 
theoretical and in the interests of theory. He lived in an age 
when events full of significance for the future of the race were 
happening all over Europe. In Germany, Protestantism and 
Catholicism were having a life-and-death struggle in the 
“Thirty Years’ War;” Charles I. and his Parliament were 
fighting out the question of the future of English liberties; 
absolutism was inflicting mortal wounds on constitutional gov- 
ernment in France, and laying the foundations of that despot- 
ism that resulted in the most terrible revolution known to his- 
tory; but these things had no power to distract the attention 
of Deseartes by any claim on his interest or his sympathy. 
When he had been for seven years a student in “the great 
book of the world” he had detected himself in so many illusions 
and deceptions that he began to suspect that our whole life, 
with all its framework of beliefs and hopes, is but a delusion, 
made of the same stuff as dreams. Bent on finding as large a 
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* Compare Kuno Fischer's Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, chap. i, bk. ii, vol. i. 
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measure of truth as is possible to such a being as man, in such 
a world as the world we live in, and resolved, at all costs, to 
shield himself from error, he determined to accept nothing as 
true of which he was not so certain as to make doubt an ab- 
surdity and an impossibility. And he resolved to form the 
habit of regarding as false every thing that he was not abso- 
lntely certain of, that he inight neutralize that vicious habit of 
believing in the absence of evidence, of which he was conscious 
that he had been so often the victim. But well aware that ac- 
tion is impossible without belief, and that, therefore, for practical 
purposes some provisional belief, at least, must be accepted, he 
formed a provisory code of morals composed of the four follow- 
ing maxims: 


The first was to obey the laws and customs of my country, ad- 
hering firmly to the faith in which, by the grace of God, I had been 
educated from my childhood, and regulating my conduct in every 
other matter according to the most moderate opinions, and the far- 
thest removed from extremes which should happen to be adopted 
in practice with general consent of the most judicious of those 
among whom I might be living. My second maxim was, to be as 
firm and resolute in my actions as I was able, and not to adhere 
less steadfastly to the most doubtful opinions, when once adopted, 
than if they had been highly certain. My third maxim was, to 
endeavor always to conquer myself rather than fortune, and change 
my desires rather than the order of the world, and in general ac- 
custom myself to the persuasion that except our own thoughts 
there is nothing absolutely in our power; sothat when we have 
done our best in respect of things external to us, all wherein we 
fail of success is to be held, as regards us, absolutely impossible. 
In fine, to conclude this mode of morals, I thought of reviewing 
the different occupations of men in this life with a view of mak- 
ing choice of the best. And without wishing to offer any remarks 
on the employments of others, I may state that it was my convic- 
tion that I could not do better than continue in that in which I 
was engaged, namely, in devoting my whole life to the culture of 
my reason, and in making the greatest progress I was able in the 
knowledge of the truth. 

To this last maxim he adhered with almost ideal devotion. 
Forgetting all other things, he could truthfully say, “ This one 
thing I do.” 

In accordance with his first maxim, he lived and died a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. We have no reason to believe 
that he accepted its doctrines in any other sense than as part of 
his “provisory code of morals.” All the evidence in our posses- 
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sion tends to establish the contrary. In the course of a conver- 
sation with the famous and scholarly Anna Maria Schurmann, 
he expressed such opinions concerning the biblical account of 
creation that she regarded him ever after as a “ profane man” 
and an ungodly philosopher. And the absence of evidence 
that he ever thought out a Grammar of Assent is worthy of 
consideration. The claim of the Catholie Chureh to be the 
absolutely certain oracle of God is one that Descartes could not 
lightly assent to. He knew—no man better—the meaning of 
absolute certainty. It was to find it that he turned himself adrift 
at the age of three-and-twenty, destitute of all beliefs except 
a merely “ provisory code of morals.” And that a man, quite 
the intellectual equal of Cardinal Newman, should have gone 
through an elaborate process of reasoning parallel with the 
Grammar of Assent and left no record of it, is to my mind quite 
improbable. If it be true that his Catholicism was merely a part 
of his “ provisory code,” we have no reason to be surprised that 
he did not disavow it when he had developed his philosophy to 
such an extent as to be able to dispense with merely provisional 
beliefs. His supreme purpose, we have seen, was the culture 
of his reason and the attainment of truth. His natural course, 
therefore, was so to arrange his life as to approximate most 
closely to his ideal. He was cautious even to timidity. Add 
to this, that he required perfect quiet for the concentration of 
his thoughts, entire freedom from annoyance and interruption, 
and it will be evident that his Catholicismm—even though merely 
nominal—was a logical corollary from his purpose to make 
philosophy the business of his life, to make every thing subor- 
dinate to the cultivation of his reason. To have left the Church 
of his family would have been to bring upon himself the hatred 
and persecution of the most powerful organization in the world, 
and that would have made the realization of his ideal impossible. 

The first question in the order both of logic and importance 
in considering any philosophical system is, the question of meth- 
od. And this is especially true of the philosophy of Descartes. 
Descartes made method a subject of special investigation, and 
repeatedly declared that his method was his most important 
discovery, the discovery upon which all the rest depended. 
Now, what is meant by method in pailosopay * What question 
does the theory of method seek to answer / 
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Perhaps the following is the most general form in which the 
question can be stated: What path must the mind follow in 
order to reach truth and avoid error? We are all certain that 
our neighbors are mistaken in many of their opinions, and it is 
the business of the theory of method to map out the course 
that the mind must take in order to avoid their mistakes, and, 
indeed, all others. At the first glance it might seem as if the 
spheres of the theory of method and logic are identical ; but it 
is not so. Logie, as usually conceived, is the part of which the 
theory of method is the whole. Deductive logic points out 
the path the mind must follow in order to avoid drawing erro- 
neous inferences from given premises. Question deductive 
logic as to the truth of its premises and it is silent, or rather it 
answers by saying that it is ne part of its duty or business to 
answer such questions by referring the questioner to other sci- 
ences. Now the theory of method seeks to tell us not only 
how we may reason correctly from given premises, but how we 
may obtain true premises. All the sciences, inductive as well 
as deductive, are based on certain facts and principles, the truth 
of which can only be guaranteed by the theory of method. 
There is a point of view from which inductive logic is identical 
with the theory of nethod. Logie is the science of inference, 
and if, as J. S. Mill maintained, all inference is inductive, and 
if all that we know apart from inference are the particular facts 
of experience, the true science of inference will be the true 
theory of method. From the point of view of empiricism, 
whatever I believe that is not a fact of present consciousness is 
an inference, and logic must tell me whether that inference is 
true. But from the point of view of transcendentalism the 
theory of method is divided into three parts. Transcendental- 
ists believe that we know immediately and uninferentially not 
only the facts of present consciousness, but certain extra-con- 
scious, non-mental facts. What are they? By what means 
shall we learn them? What are their characteristics? The 
answer to these questions forms the first part of the theory of 
method from the point of view of transcendentalism, and de- 
ductive and inductive logie the second and third. In brief, it 
is that body of investigations which seeks to throw a bridge 
across the chasm between facts of consciousness and all extra- 
conscions, non-mental facts, whether known uninferentially, as 
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the intuitions of the transcendentalist, or inferentially, as all 
knowledge according to the empiricist. 

The title of the Discourse on Method would naturally lead 
one to expect to find an exposition of Descartes’s theory of 
method. It is rather another Apologia pro mia vita—a sort 
of intellectual autobiography, and account of the various wan- 
derings and meanderings of his mind in his search after truth. 
The traveler in a new country always finds, after reaching a 
certain point, that he did not take the most direct route to it. 
Here a river too deep to ford, there a mountain too steep to 
climb, and often ignorance of the right direction, made his 
course winding and cireuitous. But when he has made a map 
of the country, bridged over the rivers, and hewn patlis across 
the mountains, another can take the most direct route. In 
like manner, an explorer in the boundless continent of truth 
always finds that he has not taken the most direct line to any 
given point. His mind has gone on fruitless errands in this 
direction and that, but when once he has made the journey 
he can map out the country so that another can take the direct 
lines. Descartes did not see fit to do that. As important as 
he deemed the subject of method, he did not expound the 
theory of it. Fortunately, however, a careful student of his 
writings has no diffienlty in learning what his theory was. 

‘The type of Descartes’s method was furnished by mathemat- 
ies, and it was, therefore, deductive. Descartes concluded at 
an early age that all the obseurities and uncertainties in the 
other sciences were due to their not following the example of 
mathematies. 

The long chains of simple and easy reasonings by means of 
which geometers are accustomed to reach the conclusions of their 
most difficult demonstrations, had led me to imagine that all 
things to the knowledge of which man is competent are mutually 
connected in the same way, and that there is nothing so far re- 
moved from us as to be beyond our reach, or so hidden that we 
cannot discover it, provided only we abstain from accepting the 
false for the true, and always preserve in our thoughts the order 
necessary for the deduction of one truth from another.* 

Mathematics begins with perfectly simple and evident truths, 
so simple and evident that no one ean doubt them. Accord- 
ingly, Descartes resolved to accept nothing as true that he did 


* Discourse on Method, Veitch’s translation, p. 19. 
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“not clearly know to be such,” and to commence with objects 
the “simplest and easiest to know,” that he might “ascend by 
little and little, and, as it were, step by step, to the knowledge 
of the more complex.” 

3ut what are the simplest and easiest objects to know? 
Whiat is it that I clearly know to be true? The things vouched 
for by the senses, some one will answer; the things that I 
see, hear, smell, touch, and taste. But, after all, is the testi- 
mony of the senses so sure that no one can doubt them? Do 
they not sometimes deceive me? Do they not report the 
straight stick as crooked in the water, the square tower as 
round in the distance, ete.? The reply that these errors are 
only occasional, that their testimony is generally correct, Des- 
cartes answers by asking How any can know this! Has any 
one a special set of senses that never deceive him by means 
of which he can corroborate the testimony of those we have 
found in error ¢ 

3ut though this cold, Mephistophelian doubt transforms the 
material world into a mere “appearance,” one little piece of 
it seems to retain its solid substantiality. Though all the rest 
of the world be but the vision of a dream, surely I am face 
to face with a little piece of substantial reality in my own 
body. But, after all, do I know this? Do I see my body 
more plainly than I do what < call my table? Am I more 
plainly conscious of pain in my hand than I sometimes am 
in my amputated leg? And as it is surely a delusion that I 
feel pain in a limb that I lost years ago, is it any more cer- 
tain that I have a hand, a body, at this moment? Were I 
bodiless would it be absolutely impossible for Omnipotence to 
cause in me such experiences as I now have? And is my body 
any more than an hypothesis to account for a certain group of 
these experiences? If 1am in search of absolute certainty, of 
something that can set the boldest doubt at defiance, I am 
obliged to admit that my body also is but a part of that great 
“appearance called the world.” 

But though matter and all the sciences based upon it are 
open to doubt, one science, at any rate, is certain—the various 
branches of mathematics. Whatever else is doubtful, it is ab- 
solutely certain that 2 +3 make five. ‘“ Deceive me who may, 
no one will ever be able to bring it about that two and three 
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do not make five,” “or at any future time cause it to cease to 


be true.” But upon second thought is even this quite absolute- 
ly certain? People sometimes make mistakes even in mathe- 
matics ; how do I know that I am not created by a being who 
has “ given me such a nature as that I should be deceived, even 
respecting the matters that appear to me the most evidently 
true?” I do not know; and though I have the greatest con- 
fidence in their certainty, a confidence that no reasoning can 
shake, yet I am obliged to admit that even here doubt is not an 
absurdity and an impossibility. So here I am alone, destitute 
of truth, and without a light to guide me to it. The world 
that seemed so real to my imagination has faded away, and in 
its stead remains only a phantom, a great “appearance.” The 
sciences that seemed so certain have turned out to be mere 
will-o’-the-wisps to lead me into error and delusion. What 
pilgrimage shall 1 make to find the Mecca of truth? If I only 
had a little bit of truth, a single piece of absolute certainty, I 
should have great hopes. Archimedes said that he could move 
the world if only he could find a fulerum for his lever; and 
I, if I had even one true proposition, if I could overcome but the 
advanced guard of truth, should have great hopes that I might 
storm her citadel and make it mine. Ah, now I see a glim- 
mering light! Though every thing that I have believed is a 
mere delusion, yet I must be in order to be deluded. Though 
the material world which I seem to hear and touch and taste 
and smell and see is but the product of a disordered imagina- 
tion, yet I know with irresistible, infallible, absolute certainty 
that I seem to hear and touch and taste and smell and see it, 
and that I who seem to have these experiences am. Deceive 
me who will, even omnipotence cannot bring it about that I 
am not while I think. “Cogito, ergo sum.’ Thus Descartes 
obtained his first certainty. 

It will perhaps serve to put the nature and grounds of this 
truth in a clearer light if we consider an objection brouglit 
against it by Professor Huxley : 


The “therefore” has no business there. The “I am” is assumed 
in the “I think,” which is simply another way of saying “I am 
thinking.” And, in the second place, “I think” is not one simple 
proposition, but three distinct assertions rolled into one. The first 
of these is, “Something called I exists ;” the second is, “ Something 
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called thought exists ;” and the third is, “Te thought is the result of 
the action of the I,” ‘The only one of these propositions which can 
stand the Cartesian test of certainty is the second. It cannot be 
doubted, for the very doubt is an existent thought. But the first 
and third, whether true or not, may be doubted, and have been 
doubted ; for the asserter may be asked, How do you know that 
thought is not self-existent, or that a given thought is not the 
effect of its antecedent thought, or of some external power ? * 


Now, it appears to me that this criticism is a mere form of 
words, and that the effort to translate it into thoughts shows 
its complete absurdity. We are always disposed to believe 
that different words imply different thoughts, and because the 
proposition, Something called tho.ght exists, differs from the 
proposition, Something called I exists, we imagine they repre- 
sent different facts. But attempt to make the difference clear 
to consciousness, attempt to leave the element corresponding to 
the personal pronoun ont of the judgment as well as out of the 
proposition that purports to express it, and it will be evident 
that “Something called thought exists” either means the same 
as “Something called I (or you or he) exists,” or it means noth- 
ing at all. A thought that is not my thought or your thought 
or his thought is a meaningless absurdity, as unthinkable as a 
one-ended stick. ‘The perception of relations is a complete refu- 
tation of this criticism of Descartes’s first truth. If one man 
sees A and another B they cannvt compare them. Why? Be- 
‘ause A and # meet in no common point. They lack the unity 
that results from their being the states of consciousness of one 
and the same thinker. The same I that sees A must see B be- 
fore any comparison is possible. I think, therefore, that we may 
assume that Descartes’s first proposition is absolutely certain, so 
certain as to make doubt an absurdity and an impossibility. 

But what am 1? In what does my proper essence consist? 
Is my body I? That cannot be, for I do not yet know that I 
have a body. The existence of the material world, and, with it, 
of my body, is just as uncertain as before, and it cannot be that 
a thing whose existence is in absolute uncertainty can be the 
essence of myself, of whose existence I am absolutely certain. 
What, then, am I? Though I can imagine myself without a 
body and yet as existing, I cannot conceive myself as existing 
without thought. When I cease to think, though all the other 


* Lay Sermons, “ Descartes,” p. 328. 
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objects which I have ever imagined in reality exist, I have no 
reason to believe that I exist. I thence conclude that I am a 
substance whose whole essence or nature “consists only in 
thinking, and which, that it may exist, has need of no place, 
nor is dependent on any material thing; so that ‘I,’ that is 
to say, the mind by which I am what I am, is wholly distinct 
from the body, and is even more easily known than the latter, 
and is such that, although the latter were not, it would still 
continue to be.” 


I am certain [then] that I am a thinking thing; but do I not 
therefore likewise know what is required to render me certain of 
a truth? In this first knowledge, doubtless, there is nothing that 
gives me assurance of its truth except the clear and distinct per- 
ception of what I affirm, which would not, indeed, be sufficient to 
give me the assurance that what I say is true, if it could ever 
happen that any thing I thus clearly and distinctly perceived 
should prove false ; and accordingly it seems to me that I may 
now take as a general rule that all that is very clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehended (conceived) is true.* 

The attentive reader will perceive that the last sentence is 
the key to the Cartesian philosophy. It is no less than Des- 
cartes’s test of truth. That is the bridge which Descartes 
throws across the chasm between facts of consciousness and all 
extra-conscious, non-mental facts. It is, in short, a concise 
statement of his theory of method. One would naturally ex- 
pect that a proposition of such vital importance would have re- 
ceived the fullest explanation and the amplest illustration. As 
every thing else is made to depend on it, one would expect to 
find it guaranteed with the utinost possible care, and stated so 
clearly as to be free from every ambiguity. Such expectations are 
doomed to disappointment. The sentence above quoted contains 
ail that can be found by way of guaranty of his test of truth in 
Descartes’s writings: “and, accordingly, it seems to me that I 
may now take as a general rule that all that is clearly and dis- 
tinetly apprehended (conceived) is true.” And the following 
sentence is his only explanation of its meaning: 


I call that clear which is present and manifest to the mind giv- 
ing attention to it, just as we are said clearly to see objects when, 
being present to the eye looking on, they stimulate it with suffi- 
cient force, and it is disposed to regard them; but the distinct is 


* Discourse on Method, vol. iii., Veitch’s translation, pp. 115, 116. 
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that which is so precise and different from all other objects as to 
comprehend in itself only what is clear; [or, as he puts it in another 
passage,| the distinct is that which appears manifestly to him 
who considers it as he ought.* 


This definition amounts to the statement that the clear is that 
which is present and manifest to the attentive mind, and the dis- 
tinct is that which appears manifestly to him who considers it 
as he ought. But if that is what Descartes meant, what is the 
difference between clear and distinct? And what does “ pres- 
ent to the mind” mean? Does it mean that of which the mind 
is conscious? If so, our test of truth does not take us beyond 
consciousness, and the chasm between consciousness and extra- 
conscious, non-mental facts is not bridged over, and the prob- 
lem of the theory of method is not solved. And what does 
“manifest” mean? Does it mean, as the context would sug- 
gest, that which is so self-evident as to make doubt an absurd- 
ity and an impossibility ? If so, our test of truth turns out to 
be, That which is self-evident is true. In truth, whatever Des- 
cartes meant, that is all which a perfectly logical procedure 
gave him the right to say. He had rejected all his beliefs in 
order to build on a basis of absolute or metaphysical certainty, 
a certainty that makes doubt an absurdity and an impossibil- 
ity. He had found that when he had stripped himself of all 
his beliefs, left himself in intellectual nakedness, there were 
still thought and the thinker. Though the external world and 
all that lie had believed in was doubtful, the doubt in it was 
an absolute certainty, and just as certain was the doubter. 
Now whence comes this certainty? Do the propositions, 
There is doubt, and I, the doubter, am, have certain character- 
istics which I perceive can only belong to absolutely certain 
propositions, or am I absolutely certain of them because I am 
conscious of them, because they are self-evident? Plainly the 
latter; and the reason why I clearly and distinctly perceive 
them is, that they are self-evident. When, therefore, Descartes 
said, “It seems to me I may now take as a rule that all that is 
clearly apprehended is true,” the only thing he had a right to 
mean was, All that is seen to be self-evident is true. “The query 
is, How large a system will a philosopher be able to erect who 
incorporates into it nothing but self-evident truths ¢ 


* Principles, Veitcl’s translation, p. 212. 
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Having established his own existence, and thus provided him- 
self with a test of truth, Descartes next inquires whether he is 
alone in the world, or, rather, whether he és the world, since he 
cannot at this point assume the existence of any thing beyond 
himself. “ Now I perceive clearly and distinctly that every event 
must have a cause, and that the cause must contain at least as 
much reality as the effect. For if the effect contained more 
reality, that excess of reality would have no cause, which is con- 
trary to the law of causation. And this is true not only of 
formal, or,as we would say, objective reality, but also of ideas. 
The cause of our ideas must contain as much reality (at least) 
as the ideas they represent. For just as the mode of existing 
objectively ” [we would say subjectively] “ belongs to ideas by 
their peculiar nature, so likewise the mode of existing formally 
appertains to the causes of these ideas” [at least to the first 
and principal) “by their peculiar nature. To decide the ques- 
tion, therefore, as to whetlicr I am alone in the world, I have 
only to review my ideas and ascertain whether any of them 
represent a greater reality than I myself possess; whether I 
conceive a being who contains more reality than I do. And 
the question is easily answered. I know that I am sad, sinful, 
limited in power, knowledge, ete. How could I know this if I 
did not have the idea of a being who is not sad, who is not sin- 
ful, who is not limited in power, knowledge, ete.? How could 
I know that Iam an imperfect, finite being if I did not con- 
ceive the perfect and infinite God? Since, therefore, I have 
the idea of God, God himself must be the cause of it; there- 
fore, God exists.” 

We have yet another demonstration of the existence of God. 
“T exist having the idea of God, and memory assures me that I 
existed yesterday, that for some time I have had a continuous 
existence. How is that possible? It does not follow that be- 
cause I existed a short time ago I must exist now. Now it is 
perfectly clear and distinct that the conservation of a substance 
requires the same power as its creation. And since I am mere- 
ly a thinking being, since my whole essence consists in con 
sciousness, if a power resided in me to conserve my being from 
moment to moment, I should know it. But I am conscious of 
no such power; I therefore clearly and distinctly know that I 
am dependent upon some being different from myself. And 
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since according to the law of causation this being must possess 
in himself all the perfections that belong to my idea of God, it 
must be that God exists.” 

Descartes’s theory of error can be briefly stated. The same 
arguments that led him to conclude that God exists made him 
regard veracity as one of his attributes. Now, it might seem at 
first sight that an infinitely powerful and an absolutely truthful 
being could not create beings that would fall into error and de- 
lusion. But upon second thoughts it is evident that there 
are only two ways by means of which created beings can be 
shielded from the possibility of error: either they must be 
endowed with infinite intelligence or they must have no pow- 
er of choice. But the former would make them equal with 
God himself, and the latter would reduce them to mere ma- 
chines. A free being, free to act or not to act, to believe or 
not to believe, with a finite understanding, must be exposed 
to error. But even to such beings crror is not a necessity. 
We err because we assent to what we do not clearly and dis- 
stinctly perceive, and withhold our assent from what we might 
clearly and distinctly perceive if we used our faculties aright. 
Ignorance is a necessary result of our finiteness, but error is not. 

Sut in order to avoid it we must resolutely refrain from giving 
our assent to what we do not clearly and distinctly perceive. 
Not our selfish interests, not the interests of sect or party, not 
our pride and love of consistency, but an absolute loyalty to the 
rule of clear and distinct thought must be our guide, if we 
would walk in the straight and narrow road of truth. 

The sum of the postulates of Descartes may therefore be 
named self-knowledge, knowledge of God, and knowledge of 
the sensuous world; such knowledges having been reached by 
processes the most rationalistic, and affirmed in language com- 
manding and conclusive. J. P. Gorpy. 
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Art. V.—THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
Ir is sometimes trivially asserted that we can prove any thing 
by the Bible. This much is true, that every dogma and every 
heresy introduced in Christian history have been founded upon 
Scripture. But the word does not always teach that which 
man assumes as truth. We may take a detached passage or a 
series of texts and seem to establish a theory which the harmony 
of Scripture would not warrant. To discover truth we must 
“compare Scripture with Scripture,” theory with theory, “prove 
all things,” and “hold fast” only “to that which is good.” 

As we enter upon this discussion we find a class of texts 
which seem to teach that the image of God is lost, and an- 
other which assume that it is still retained by man. In the 
first we put: 

Ephesians iv, 23, 24: Be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 
and... put on the new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.* 

Colossians iii, 9, 10: Ye have put off the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him. 

Under the second class we place : 


_ 


1 Cor, xi, 7: For a man (that is, man in general) ought not to 
cover his head, forasmuch as he is (not has been or may be) the 
image and glory of God, 

Genesis ix, 6: Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man. 


Also James iii, 9, speaking of the human tongue, the inspired 
writer says: 

Therewith bless we God,t even the Father; and therewith curse 
we men, which are made after the similitude of God. f{ 

In view of these apparently contradictory passages we find 
that the Christian Fathers were greatly perplexed on the sub- 
ject. Theodoret confesses that he is not able to decide exactly 
in what this image consisted, but concedes its existence. 

* “ Holiness of truth.”—New Version. ‘Created in holiness and true righteous- 
ness.” —Sinaitic MS. 

+ “Bless we the Lord.”—Sjinaitic, Alexandrine, and Vatican MSS, “ Bless we 


the Lord and Father.”—New Version. 
} “ Likeness of God.”"—New Version. 
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Epiphanius thinks the thing cannot be determined. 

Tertullian places it in the innate faculties of the human soul, 
especially in the freedom of choice between good and evil. 

Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Leo the Great concurred, 
substantially, in this opinion. 

Modern theologians are also divided concerning the image of 
God. Some, agreeing with that philosophic Jew, Philo, think 
that what is meant is the rational soul in its broadest sense. 

Others find this image in the dominion of man over all the 
creatures of the earth; because this is mentioned in connection 
with the image of God in Gen. i, 26; “ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness: and let them have dominion,” ete. 
According to all these theories this image still exists. 

But the most popular view of modern theology is that which 
makes the image of God to consist in the moral perfections 
which we lost by the fall. There is still another class of theo- 
logians who divide the image of God into physical and moral 
or essential and accidental—tlie latter now lost, or existing in 
far less degree. 

After a most careful investigation we believe that the phrase 
“image of God” is used in Scripture in more than one sense ; that 
man to a certain extent dost the image of God, and in another 
view he still retains it; that all these seemingly contradictory 
passages of the word, and all these various opinions of holy men 
in the different periods of Church history, may be harmonized 
in this theory. Men possess the image of God in so far as they 
have those excellences which we conceive that God also pos- 
sesses, only in a far higher degree. Some of these noble powers 
man still has in fullness: such as reason, spirituality, dominion 
over the earth. Other of these godlike powers we have lost, 
or possess at present in a far less degree, such as, 1. That degree 
of bodily health and strength which laid the foundation for the 
immortality of the body. 2. The moral perfections which 
shone so brightly in our first parents. To elaborate: 

I. God made man in the image of his spirituality. “God 
is a spirit,” and “there is a spirit in man” which comes from 
God. 

We do not mean the principle of life. Animals possess this 
to perfection, and vegetables to a great extent. We mean 
something far more: that almost indefinable entity which can- 
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not die; which, once brought into being, must live as long as 
God himself, 

We admit that, at first sight, there seems a difficulty in estab- 
lishing the existence of mind, in view of our physical surround- 
ings and associations. The anatomist exclaims in contemptuous 
jest, “ What is mind?” Hesays, “There is no mind. I have 
dissected man’s body in all its parts and I have found no place 
for the mind.” 

We answer, the mind needs no place. It cannot be contained 
nor estimated by physical measurements; yet we can prove its 
existence as well as we can that of matter. 

What is matter per se? No man can answer. The mate- 
rialist points us to its guwalities, and affirms that it is that 
which possesses extension, figure, divisibility, impenetra- 
bility, porosity, compressibility, ete.; and he conceives that 
beneath all these qualities there is a substratum which he calls 
matter. 

So we would point him to the various phenomena of mind, 
which may be as clearly defined and are as thoroughly manifest 
in operation as the phenomena of matter. All acknowledge 
the power as well as the existence of thouglit, feeling, volition, 
and beneath these we must allow that there is a substratum. 
This we call mind ; and we reach this conclusion by the same 
logical process that decided the existence—the necessary exist- 
ence in thought—of the substratum, matter. 

Here we are met with the thought that man’s higher intel- 
lect comes as a natural consequence of his higher physical 
organization. Whatever may have been his origin, or the 
process of his development as a material structure, the mani- 
festations of intelligence in man are different not only in de- 
gree but in kind from those of the other earthly creatures. 

There is a clear distinction between mind (rational intelli- 
gence) and instinct. The most critical observation of scientists 
establishes the following facts : 

1. Instinct belongs to the body. Though wonderful in many 
of its operations, in all its processes it relates exclusively to the 
wants and uses of the body. Mind belongs not to the body. 
The body is not its house—merely its prison. Reason rises on 
sublimest wings. It may, by its intense activity, deplete and 
disorganize the poor physical instrument through which it is 
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compelled to act. The intensity of instinct is never so great 
as to affect the body in the slightest degree. 

2. Instinct is complete, in most instances, at birth. The 
brute acquires no new power if it should live many years. 
Nor do the highest physical organizations among brutes, as, 
for instance, the largest and best-formed gorillas, gain any 
increasing intelligence with the progress of ages. The same 
tricks taught to animals two thousand years ago are the things 
to which they are trained now. Mind is constantly advancing 
in the individual and race history. 

3. Instinctive memory, in every case thus far investigated, 
depends upon impressions produced by external causes, and 
renewed by their repetition. Rational memory, though some- 
times acting apparently in the same way, is ¢ndependent of sense, 
and relates chiefly to acquirements made through reflection. 

4, Instinctive love, so highly landed by some naturalists, 
ceases as soon as the offspring can provide for itself. Human 
love not only holds to the child, but runs ont through all the 
ramifications of friendship and blood. The rational mother 
not only loves her son, but his wife and his children and their 
children. Nor is that all. It reaches beyond this life, and 
longs for and pictures the reunions and blissful associations of 
the upper and spiritual existence. Reason, in all ages, has dif- 
fered from instinct, because in all its processes it has had refer- 
ence to distant ages and has acted on that which is eternal. In 
the literature of all nations there are longings for immortality. 
The intellect, that wonderful power whereby we make percep- 
tions of the external and internal phenomena of our existence ; 
the judgment, by which we compare concept with concept, and 
,pronounce opinion ; memory, which stores away and recalls with 
vividness and beauty the objects of past conception ; imagina- 
tion, whereby we soar into all the possibilities of the future ; 
the sensibilities, those delicate chords upon which the orator 
plays with such consummate skill; and the will, that sits en- 
throned as monarch over all—these are godlike powers, resem. 
ble and reflect divinity, and indicate our celestial origin. 

II. God made man in the image of his dominion. God is 
the great governor, and he holds all things in his hands. Man, 
his child, was intended to be a monarch, and each generation 
makes him more and more the master of the world. In earliest 
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times he reduced to domestication the wild animals of the plain 
and the beasts of the forest, making them his willing servants. 
In later ages he Jaid hold of inert materials—became an arehi- 
tect and an artist. The wonderful pyramids of Egypt, the 
colossal works of art, the ruins of which are found all along the 
valley of the Nile, consisting of cities, temples, obelisks, and 
still later the magnificent temples, theaters, tombs, triumphal 
arches of Greece, Rome, India, bear witness to man’s triumphs 
in imitation of that greatest combiner of matgrials—the Builder 
of the world. Man bridges the rivers, tunnels the mountains, 
faces the ocean storm, and rides in triumph over its foaming 
billows, encompassing the globe in his commercial exploits and 
search for wonders. Man exercises dominion over the forces 
of nature. He makes the wind and water his servants, to do 
his lifting, pumping, grinding, and even become the means of 
his locomotion. Most brilliant and wonderful of all the forces 
of the air is that found in the lightning flash. Man has caught 
this and used it in various ways, in different contrivances, until 
we can seareely imagine to what, in time, it may not be ap- 
plied. Not satisfied with the present and the possibilities of 
the future, man uncovers the rocks and reads their history. 
He names and classifies their strata, describes the various forms 
of life, terrestrial and marine, vegetable and animal; tells of 
the dynamic forces acting upon matter, and discovers the posi- 
tion and character of the land masses and the waters in the 
far-distant ages of the past. Man unravels the mysteries of 
terrestrial physics, and announces the laws of attraction and re- 
pulsion, of wind and wave. [By the science of modern chem- 
istry, and especially since the invention of the spectroscope, 
man is learning rapidly of the composition of the earth. He, 
analyzes and combines, imitates and reproduces the minerals of 
nature. By the invention of the microscope man has opened 
to inspection a world of life that had ever been hidden from 
his gaze. Man points his telescope to the heavens, finds the 
position, motion, size, density, and composition of the planetary 
and stellar bodies, and resolves the mebulous masses into stars. 
He discovers the laws by which all the worlds in space are gov- 
erned, and caleulates with exactness concerning their conjunc- 
tions and orbital changes in the far-away past and in the remote 
cycles of the future. In all these things man imitates and 
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approaches his Almighty Father—the Creator, Upholder, 
Thinker, and Master of the universe. These are some of the 
powers man still possesses. 

Concerning those which were lost by the fall, we affirm that 
they nay all be recovered through Christ. Let us specify some 
of these : 

I. We may regain the holy nature. The vile disease that 
rankles in us may be purged away by the baptism of fire, and 
on our souls there may be sprinkled that “ blood which cleans- 
eth from all sin.” Holiness, the brightest gem in God’s crown 
of glory, the grandest attribute of divinity, may be possessed 
by man. 

God has so constituted our nature that we must be holy to be 
happy and to serve the grand plans of our existence. When 
man fell and lost the pure and holy nature, God provided for its 
perfect restoration in all its fullness and grandeur as possessed 
by Adam. 

Without holiness all is vain. We may master all languages, 
learn all sciences, practice all arts, and yet our lives be worth- 
less, because ungodlike in that most essential feature. For it 
is holiness that makes all other attributes of our nature to shine 
like brilliant stars. It is the diamond of man’s soul—the golden 
ornament. It is the electric light of our spiritual existence, 
making all around bright and beantiful. 

II. We may regain the immortality of the body.* Death 
eame into the world by sin; but through Christ man becomes 
all immortal. Job, sitting in the ashes and clothed in sack- 
cloth, could look through the dim vistas of the future and see 
this, as one of the benefits of Christ’s coming, as he cried out 
in joyful expectation, “Thongh worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.” Not the same atoms of carbon 
and nitrogen, nor the same molecules of water, for, in the 
process of decomposition, these shall disappear and enter and 
re-enter other organic forms. These, indeed, we are changing 
constantly in this earthly life, and every few years we possess 
an entirely new chemical composition. Yet there is something 
that, from year to year, preserves and establishes identity ; but 
it is such a subtile something that we can scarcely define it. 

* This doctrine is not scientifically tenable, and in our judgment lacks the sup- 
port of the Scriptures.—Epitor. 
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In a popular article it is not necessary that we enter into the 
philosophical explanation. The common thought of mankind 
acknowledges the fact. 

A few weeks ago I met a dear friend that I had not seen for 
twenty-two years, yet I knew him, and he recognized me. But, 
according to science, we had eliminated three or more different 
bodies in that time. Yet no one could convince either of us 
that we did not each retain all the elements necessary to establish 
identity. God had done this, and he is the “same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” The same great Chemist, whose labora- 
tory is the whole of material nature, can preserve identity in the 
earth as well as on its surface, in the changes of the body in 
the grave as in the changes before it reaches the tomb. Belief 
in his omnipresence, omnipotence, and in the promises of his 
word, give us the ground for this conclusion. I know that 
this is the same person that nestled in love on my mother’s 
lyreast and bowed in sorrow o'er her dying bed. These eyes, 
in childish mirthfulness, looked up into her smiling face and 
shed their waters at her grave; and with the same organs of 
vision, refined and brightened, I shall detect her form among 
the angels of the heavenly choirs; and then the same arms 
that carried me as a helpless infant shall be reached forth to 
clasp me again to her loving heart. 

The same body of Jesus that slept soundly in the storm 
on the blue, tossing waves of Galilee—that sat, tired, hungry 
and thirsty by the well of Sychar—now sits in glory at the 
right hand of God, no more to be tired and require sleep, no 
more to be hungry and thirsty, no more to suffer pain and an- 
guish; yet it is the same body, glorified and immortal. Christ 
is the “first fruits of the resurrection,” and all who sleep in 
him shall be raised to the same immortality of existence. 
By Almighty power these bodies are to be refined from their 
grosser elements, “the mortal shall become spiritual,” the char- 
coal of this life is to be the diamond of the next, yet it is 
to be the same body in appearance and in all essential char- 
acteristics, . 

III. Through Christ we may regain the fellowship of God 
and of angels, that which Adam enjoyed in Eden. This we 
shall enjoy to its highest condition in the heavenly world; 
but may there not be a foretaste here ? 
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1. Are we not, to some extent, influenced by blessed spirits 
which we cannot see? The world has always been full of spir- 
itual agency. In all the ages angels have flown on messages 
of love. “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” Does 
not the apostle tell us that we are surrounded by a “cloud 
of witnesses,” who are interested in our efforts to win the 
race? The dead! O, where are they? Not shut up in the 
cold and narrow house, but roving in beauty o’er the fields of 
love and glory. We cannot see their bright faces, beaming 
with the glory of God. We cannot hear their sweet voices, 
rich with the melody of heaven, yet ofttimes we may feel that 
“angels are hovering round.” Sometimes a telegram comes 
over unseen wires-—a thought leaps into the soul that must 
have entered by an angel whisper. If our eyes were not 
mere physical organs, or if they could be anointed like those 
of the prophet of old, they miglit see the hills and valleys filled 
with the hosts of the Lord, and our homes and churches made 
heavenly by the presence of the beautiful and the blest. We 
know not how much of heaven there may be on earth. 

2. We may, through Christ, have communion with the 
“Father of spirits,” whose ear is ever opcn to our cry. Trials 
may come. The rosy hue of health may fade from the cheek, 
and the body be racked with pain. Fortune may smile no 
more, and our treasures take wings and fly away. The tender- 
est friendships may be severed and the fondest hopes be buried, 
but at all times we may call upon him and find abundant 
grace and strength. He is the grandest and most beneficial 
companion. He pardons our sins, regenerates our nature, leads 
us into alltruth. Like Enoch, we may walk with him; like 
Abraham, become his friend. Yea, more; through Christ we 
may ery, “ Abba, Father!”—thou art our father. We are im- 
ages of thine, made after thy likeness. From thy nature we 
lave inherited wonderful immortal powers. But greatest of 
all is the power to be like thee in character, in all the beauty 
of holiness. O, come in thy majesty, lift us higher, nearer to 
thine own great heart of love! Then shall thine image shine 
more brightly through our nature, and all shall praise thee for 
thy goodness and thy power. Epwarp Tomson. 

46—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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Art. VL—THE PROBLEM OF CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


Tue century in which we live has witnessed a marvelous in- 
crease both in the number and size of the cities of the world. It 
has been aptly styled, “ The Age of Great Cities.” At the be- 
ginning of this century there was not acity in all Christendom 
that could boast of having a million inhabitants; now there is 
seareely a great country in the world that does not have within 
its borders one or more cities that count their population by 
the million. London, that sits as queen among the cities of 
the world, according to the last census, in 1881, had nearly 
four million inhabitants, and every year adds 125,000 more to 
that enormous sum. In 1800 there were only six cities in the 
United States whose population exceeded 6,000 each ; now we 
have more than three hundred such cities. Eiglhty-eight years 
ago the urban population comprised only one twenty-fifth of 
our people ; now at least one fourth of our population dwells 
in cities. In the last one hundred years, while the population 
of the country at large increased fifteenfold, that of cur cities 
increased ninetyfold. At the present time, while our country 
is growing in population at a rate unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth, our cities are increasing in inhabitants much 
more rapidly than the rural districts. New York adds 50,000 
to its population every year, Chicago 35,000, and many others 
of our cities count their annual increase by tens of thousands. 
This rapid growth of cities is not confined to our own coun- 
try. Two thirds of the population of England and Wales 
dwell in cities, and the annual increase of their city population 
doubles in ratio that of the country. The urban population of 
Germany is increasing about twice as rapidly as the rural dis- 
tricts. This is likewise true of the towns and cities of Den- 
mark. Within the last decade the increase of population of the 
cities of Sweden has been four times as great as in the coun- 
try; while in the last two decades the four chief cities of 
tussia have doubled in population. -The rapid rate of increase 
in the population of cities is mot confined to those countries 
whose inhabitants are steadily increasing, but is also manifest 
in France, where the population is almost stationary, and even 
in Ireland, where the population is decreasing. It is very evi- 
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dent, from these facts, that in our modern civilization forces of 
a social and industrial character are at work which annually 
impel or compel a continually increasing portion of the popu 
lation of any country to concentrate in cities ; so that while the 
present is the age of great cities, the future bids fair to be the 
age of greater ones. 

While, from a secular stand-point, the recent phenomenal 
growth of the cities of the world may seem to indicate great 
material prosperity and to augur well for the future of our 
civilization, yet from a social and moral point of view it has an 
alarming significance, and cannot fail to constitute a source of 
anxiety to every thoughtful person who has the welfare of his 
country or nation at heart. For while cities are centers of 
trade, wealth, commerce, and culture, they are also centers of 
crime and corruption. It was for this reason that Thomas 
Jefferson, one of our greatest statesmen, in his day styled 
them “great sores on the body politic;” and for the same 


reason they have been more recently designated as “the 
plague-spots of modern society.” It is a well-known saying 


that “ God made the country, but man made the town ;” and 
it cannot be denied that the city partakes in large degree of the 
deep, dark depravity of its maker. Evils that are scarcely 
known in the country flourish with luxuriant tropical growth 
in cities ; while vices that elsewhere exist in a feeble state, or 
hide themselves for very shame, wax wanton with vigor, and 
walk with shameless, brazen front, in open day, along the 
highways of the great centers of population. Hence cities 
every-where have become the strongholds of impicty, irrelige 
ion, infidelity, atheism, anarchism, intemperance, gambling, 
and sensuality in all its most loathsome forms. In them the 
“dangerous classes ”"—the enemies of law and social order— 
congregate, and breed moral pestilence and political and social 
revolution. On every hand the hosts of the kingdom of dark- 
ness are marshaled in full force, and their name is Legion. 
How these godless multitudes that throng our cities may be 
savingly reached by the power of the Gospel and thoroughly 
evangelized, is the most serious and perplexing problem that 
confronts the Chureh of to-day in the home field. It is also 
a problem of the most vital importance, because it involves 
the future welfare of the Church and the triumph of Christ’s 
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kingdom upon earth. In all great military contests cities have 
always been the chief strategic points, for the possession of 
which opposing armies have contended, and the success or 
failure of the campaign has depended on holding or losing 
possession of such cities. For cities are centers of power, and 
as such have always dominated the countries in which they are 
situated. What is true of them in the realm of things material 
and physical is also true in the realm of the moral and spirit- 
ual. The Master indicated their importance to the success of 
his cause when he directed his disciples to begin the work of 
evangelizing the world at Jerusalem. In that city the Gospel 
won its first and most marvelous triumph, and then began to 
radiate from that urban center into the surrounding country. 
When the Apostle Paul went forth on his great mission to the 
Gentiles, under the direction and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
he confined his work almost exclusively to the cities of the 
countries in which he labored. Each of the cities where 
Christian churches were established under his ministry became 
religious centers for the propagation of the new faith. How 
effectual this method of propagandism was, the rapid progress 
made by the primitive Church clearly shows. So to day it is 
of prime importance for the Church to possess and hold the 
cities of the world, and to cause Christian sentiment to become 
paramount in them; for it is useless to expect that Christianity 
ean maintain its grasp on any country for any great length of 
time, if it loses its hold upon the cities; and we shall look in 
vain for the millennial dawn as long as the masses that congre- 
gate in great cities are hostile or indifferent to the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

When we contemplate the magnificent and costly churches 
that all denominations possess in our cities, and the wealth, 
enlture, and social position of those who compose their congre- 
gations, we are prone to take an optimistic view of the relig- 
ious condition of our great centers of population, and are apt 
to think that, though gross wickedness may abound, the 
Church is successfully stemming the mighty tide of evil, and 
is achieving grand results t. at give promise of speedy trinmph 
to the Christian forces. 

Sut a more careful study of the condition will most effectu- 
ally dissipate this optimistic glamour, and reveal the fact that 
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the Church of to-day, with all its wealth, culture, and social 
prestige, is scarcely holding its own in the fierce strife with the 
powers of evil in our cities, and in many of them is by nq 
means keeping pace with the rapid increase of population, 
much less decreasing the number of the unevangelized masses. 
Guesses, inferences, hasty generalizations, are not the sources 
from which we draw our conclusions on this subject ; they must 
be the results of a careful comparison of statistics in reference 
to the increase of population in our chief cities during a given 
term of years and the increase of church membership during 
the same time in such cities. We have only found it possible 
to obtain reliable statistics relating to our own denomination 
in these cities; but since, in an article recently published in 
the Zndependent, from the pen of Dr. Dorchester, on “ The 
Statistics of the Churehes of the United States,” it is conclu- 
sively shown that the Methodist body leads all other denomi- 
nations in the rate of aggregate increase in membership during 
a given term of years, it is certainly fair to assume that its 
progress in cities is at least equal to that of other evangelical 
denominations. A careful comparison of statistics relating to 
church membership, as given in the General Minutes for 1870 
and 1880, with the growth in population of the leading cities 
of the United States, as compiled from the censuses of 1870 
and 1880, gives the following results: 


In Boston, the increase in communicants was 20 per ct., in population 20 per ct. 


Baltimore, ” “ . 24 
Brooklyn, e : ; : 38 
Cincinnati, . ¥ 16 
Chicago, 

Cleveland, mr ry ‘ 83 

New York, ‘ . 28 

Philadelphia, “ 26 

San Francisco, “ é : “ 57 

From this table it will be seen that while in a few of these 
cities the rate of increase in communicants has been equal to or 
greater than the rate of increase in population, yet in two thirds 
of them the rate of increase in communicants has fallen below 
the rate of increase in population. Taking the aggregate per 
centage of increase in each, we find that while the cities have 
increased during the decade at an average rate of 38 per cent., 
communicants have increased only 28 per cent. ; so that with 
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all our facilities for Christian work, and the efforts put forth 
to evangelize the masses, the Methodist Church is not even 
keeping pace with the increase of population from year to 
year, much less is it diminishing the number of the godless 
masses that compose the bulk of the population of our cities. 
If the most successful and aggressive body of Christians—for 
statistics show this to be the valid title of the Methodist body— 
is not keeping abreast of the increase vf population in our cities, 
it is fair to conclude that other evangelical denominations are 
not making any better, if indeed as good, a record. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that in the cities 
the number of evangelical Christians is much smaller in pro- 
portion to the population than in the country at large. While 
in the whole country one person in five is a member of some 
evangelical Church, in New York there is only one in thirteen ; 
in Chicago, one in twenty-one; in Cincinnati, one in twenty- 
three; in San Francisco, one in thirty-seven. The ratio of 
communicants to population in other large cities ranges some- 
where between the extremes of per centage as given above. It 
is very evident from these considerations that the Christian por- 
tion of our urban population is greatly in the minority, and 
that minority is continually decreasing in proportion to the 
aggregate of city population. 

3ut there is another fact that augurs ill for any immediate 
large suecess in the work of city evangelization, and that is that 
the provision for church accommodations is steadily falling be- 
hind the growth of population; or, in other words, population 
in our cities is increasing much more rapidly than church ac- 
eommodations. In 1870 Brooklyn had one Protestant Church 
to 2,085 inhabitants; in 1880 one to 2,673. In 1870 New 
York had one Protestant Church to 2,479 inhabitants; in 1880 
one to 3,046; and in 1887 one to 3,750. Chicago in 1870 had 
one Protestant Church te 1,000 inhabitants; in 1880 one to 
2,000. Newark, N. J., in 1860, had one Protestant Church to 
935; in 1880 one to 1,873. At the present time Boston has 
only one Protestant Church to every 1,600 inhabitants; St. 
Louis one to 2,800; San Francisco one to 5,900. Such statis- 
tics make it very evident that the accommodations furnished 
by the Protestant Churches are entirely inadequate to the ne- 
cessities of the work, and that if the dwellers in our cities were 
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desirous of attending the means of grace, there would not be 
room enough in our churches for their accommodation. 

There is a marked disparity in this respect between the city 
and the country. In the whole country there is one Protestant 
Church to 516 inhabitants ; while in the cities there is, on the 
average, only one to 2,500 inhabitants. In the country at large, 
during the present century, the Church has been making a 
steady advance on the population. In 1800 only about seven 
per cent. of the population were members of evangelical 
churches ; now the communicants of such churches compose 
more than twenty per cent. of the whole population. The 
increase of population since 1800 has been ninefold; but the 
increase of evangelical communicants has been twenty-sevenfold. 
Yet while in the country at large the membership of the evan- 
gelical Churches las increased at a much more rapid rate than 
the population, in most of our large cities the increase in com- 
municants is not even keeping pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, and that, too, while the city churches are constantly 
receiving large additions to their membership from those who 
come from the country to make their homes in the city. Such 
facts would seem to indicate that there is less energy, enter- 
prise, and activity displayed in the conduct of city churches 
than in those in the rural districts. But after years of experi- 
ence in the pastorate, both in the city and country, we are con- 
vinced that the churches in our cities are even more active and 
aggressive than those in the country. The real cause of their 
comparatively slower growth is to be found in their environ- 
ments. Obstacles and liinderances, of a nature and zharacter so 
formidable that one can have no true conception of them except 
from actual experience, render the work of building up the 
Church in the city extremely diftienlt and arduous. Agencies 
and efforts which, in the country or smaller towns will result 
in the conversion and ingathering of scores and hundreds of 
souls into the Church, will utterly fail of reaching the masses 
in any great numbers 1n our cities. 

The chief obstructions in the way of city evangelization may 
be classified as follows: 

First: Zhe character of the urban population. 

In the country, except in some few districts, the population 
is mainly composed of native-born American citizens; but in 
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our cities the fureign element largely predominates. Accord- 
ing to the latest reliable estimate, in New York 88 per cent. 
of the population is of foreign birth, or children of foreign- 
born parents; in Chicago, 91 per cent.; in Detroit and Mil- 
waukee, 84; in Cleveland, 80; in San Francisco, 78; in St. 
Louis, 75; in Cincinnati, 60; in Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, 51; in Boston, 63. In twenty of the leading cities of 
the United States.the foreign element averages 60 per cent. 
of the aggregate pupulation. This foreign element in our 
cities for the must part cougregates in certain quarters or 
districts, and maintains its own language, customs, manners, 
religion or irreligion, and thus constitutes a foreign city on 
American soil, and on this account becomes practically inac- 
cessible to evangelistic efforts. In Chicago there is a colony 
of 30,000 Hungarians, and not a Protestant minister to preach 
to them in their own language. In Cleveland there are thou- 
sands of Bohemians who scarcely assimilate at all with the 
native-born population. Cincinnati has nearly 100,000 Ger- 
mans who congregate mainly in the district known as * Over 
the Rhine.” San Francisco has its “Chinese Town,” with a 
population of 30,000 Celestials, with their heathen temple, wor- 
ship, customs, and vices. New York is said to have a larger 
Irish population than any city in Ireland, besides multitudes of 
other foreigners of divers nationalities. It is very evident 
that sucli masses of population, hostile or utterly indifferent to 
evangelical religion, constitute a most formidable barrier to the 
progress of Protestantism in our cities, and it requires the most 
persistent, painstaking and constant effort to make any impres- 
sion on their ranks. It only remains to be said that a very 
large portion of this foreign element is under the tutelage and 
guardianship of the Roman Catholic Church, and their pre- 
possessions and bigotry render them almost wholly inaccessible 
to evangelizing influences. 

Second: The liquor traffic as represented by the saloon. 

Every saloon is a stronghold of the devil and a sworn enemy 
of the Church. While the baleful influence of the saloon is 
felt almost every-where, it is intensified to an alarming degree 
in the city, and its opposition to evangelical Christianity is 
open, bitter, and determined. The number of saloons in great 
cities is frightful to contemplate. Boston has one saloon for 
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every 329 persons; Cleveland, one for 192; New York, one 
for 179; Chicago, one for 171; Cincinnati, one for 124; that 
is to say, one for every 25 families. This estimate does not in- 
clude drug stores and some other places where liquor is sold. 
In San Francisco there are 4,000 places where liquors are sold 
—one for every 75 persons; that is, one to every 15 families. 
The disproportion between the number of saloons and churches 
is appalling. Chieago has eleven saloons to one Protestant 
Church; New York has twenty saloons to one Protestant 
Church; while San Francisco has sixty five places for the sale 
of liquor to one evangelical Church. This contrast becomes 
still more striking when we remember that the churches are 
usually open only from six to sixteen hours per week; but the 
saloons are open from sixteen to twenty-four hours every secu- 
lar day, and they are daily frequented by a far larger number of 
persons in the aggregate than are to be found in the evangelical 
churches on the Sabbath. The saloon is Satan’s mightiest agency 
for man’s ruin. Into these maelstroms of vice thousands of 
persons of all classes are annually drawn by the wild currents 
of appetite and passion, are rapidly carried beyond the reach 
of evangelizing agencies, and end their mad career as wretched 
wrecks both in body and soul. As long as men are under the 
thralldom of the drink habit, and are enslaved by the appetite for 
intoxicants, there cau be no hope of their Christianization. The 
entire liquor power is hostile to the work of evangelization, for 
thereby the source of their gain would be cut off. Strong in 
men and money, and utterly unscrupulous in its methods, it 
constitutes a most formidable obstacle to the work of eity evan- 
gelization. It is vain to hope for any large or permanent suc- 
cess in evangelizing the masses until the power of the saloon is 
broken or the accursed institution is utterly exterminated. 

Third: Cities are centers in which the vicious classes congre- 
gate, and thus in them are produced “ hideous congestions of 
vice.” 

This is largely due to the fact that in cities opportunities for 
the perpetration of crimes are more frequent and the means 
for the gratification of criminal appetites and passions are more 
abundant than elsewhere, while at the same time the labyrinths 
of lanes and streets, and the dens and dives, afford secure lurk- 
ing and hiding-places for criminals. Hence in all cities multi- 
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tudes of thieves, burglars, gamblers, prostitutes, pimps, drunk- 
ards, desperados, loafers, and vile vagrants of all classes abound. 
Rotten to the heart’s core themselves, and almost impossible to 
be reached by any evangelizing agency, because of their love for 
sin and devotion to evil, and reeking with moral malaria, they 
become centers for the dissemination of moral pestilence and 
death. Not content with wallowing in sins of grossest char- 
acter themselves, they seek to draw all with whom they come 
in contact down to the vile depths in which they dwell. The 
word declares “one sinner destroyeth much good.” It is evi- 
dent, then, that the thousands of desperate, hardened criminals 
who throng our cities, and who are banded together in an un- 
holy war against all that is purifying and ennobling, must 
constitute a powerful agency for the debasement of society 
and a most serious obstruction to evangelizing work. 

Fourth: Many attractive places of resort and entertaining 
places of amusement abound in the city. 

Most of these are of a character that tend to make life 
frivolous and distract attention from all matters pertaining to 
religion. Foremost among them is the theater, with its foot- 
lights, glitter of gaudy display, scenic tragedies, mirth-provok- 
ing comedies, ridiculous farces, attracting nightly thousands 
of pleasureseekers who become infatuated with its mimic 
representations, and are thus unfitted for serious sober thought. 
The theater exerts a most pernicious influence on most who are 
attracted within its unhallowed precincts. Its influence is in 
every respect antagonistic to evangelistic work. Said an habitué 
of the theater in one of our Eastern cities to the writer, “ One 
theater will do more harm than a dozen ministers can do good.” 

Then there is the mad whirl of gayety during the social 
season, when society rushes in a wild chase after pleasure, 
regardless of every thing save present enjoyment, and that 
enjoyment of the most foolish, frivolous kind. Add to these 
club-rooms, lodges, societies, billiard-halls, base-ball games, va- 
riety shows, beer-gardens, dance-halls, gambling-dens, and un- 
der-ground dives, and we have a motley congeries of influences 
and institutions that either directly or indirectly tend to hin- 
der, or at least render ineffective, all efforts of an evangelizing 
nature. Then the numerous Sunday excursions carry away 
from the city, and beyond the reach of evangelizing agencies, 
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multitudes of the very people who stand most in need of evan- 
gelizing influences. 

Fifth: Absorption in the pursuit of wealth. 

Never before in the history of the world was there such uni- 
versal greed for gain and such effort to attain wealth. Sea 
and land are explored in the eager search for riches; ways and 
means of the most doubtful and even dishonest character are 
resorted to by many to amass wealth. This mad chase after 
material things, so manifest every-where, is intensified tenfold 
in the city. The continual strain of business activity and the 
intense effort made to secure wordly success absorb all the 
energies and preoccupy the attention of those in business circles 
to such a degree that they have little time and less inclination to 
give to the consideration of those things that pertain to their 
spiritual welfare. Then the keen competition in business and 
the “tricks of trade” often beget practices that are at variance 
with the precepts of Christianity, and men’s consciences are 
thereby rendered callous, their moral perceptions are blunted, 
and their natures take on, as it were, the material cast of their 
occupations and environments, and they are rendered imper- 
vious to all religious influences. In every city where the 
writer’s lot has been cast but comparatively few of the business 
and professional men have been brought into subjection to the 
Gospel of Christ. Such men usually control and mold social 
life and sentiment in a large degree in the communities in 
which they live, and their godless influence in the cities reacts 
upon and infects the young men, begetting in them an utter 
indifference to and disregard of religions matters, so that in 
most religious assemblies in our cities the young men are 
mainly conspicuous by their absence. By such direct and in- 
direct methods does the devotion to worldly success operate 
adversely to the interests of evangelistic work. 

Sixth: Social segregation. 

This is a necessary result of city life, and renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring Christianizing agencies to bear di- 
rectly upon a very large part of our urban population. In the 
country people are usually well acquainted with one another, 
and are easy of access. In the city one often does not know 
his next-door neighbor, and the work of finding the homes and 
making the acquaintance of the non-cliureh-going element is 
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extremely difficult. Personal. intercourse and acquaintance 
greatly facilitates religious work ; and comparatively little sue- 
cess can be attained without them. But such easy, friendly re- 
lations are very difficult to establish in city life. Indeed, it is 
only by the most painstaking and persistent effort that one can 
obtain access to the hearts and homes of the unsaved multi- 
tudes in our cities. Then, too, great numbers are scarely ever 
found at their homes. The laboring classes are in the shops, 
manufactories, warehouses for ten or twelve hours per day, and 
usually spend their evenings on the streets, in the saloons, or 
at the various places of entertaining amusements. Multitudes 
of young men are employed in stores and offices during the 
day, and their evenings are devoted to pleasure, so that they 
are only at their homes or boarding-houses to eat and sleep. 
From these facts it is readily seen that the social and industrial 
conditions of city life render personal work for the evangelizing 
of the masses very difficult. 

The question, How shall we reach the masses? is often asked 
and variously answered. We build commodious and costly 
churches and then go into them, and invite the public to come 
in too, if they will take a pew and pay for it. But the masses 
do not come; in many cases they are not sought after; in some 
they would not be made welcome if they did come. It is a 
lamentable fact that, while the seating capacity of our city 
churches is out of all proportion to tle population, these 
churches are rarely full. Large congregations in city churches 
are the exception, small ones the rule. The ordinary city 
church is not more than one half or one quarter full. Men are 
ready to say our responsibility ceases when we build and main- 
tain churches for the public. -Not so, says Christ. “Go out 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be full.” If 
the indifferent, godless masses will not come to us, if we have 
the spirit of Christ we will go to them, and stay with them 
until they yield, conquered and constrained by Christian love 
and sympathy. 

Just here is the chief cause of our failure. The Church of 
to-day, instead of going to and after the masses, is going away 
from them. Instead of building and maintaining churches in 
those parts of the cities where the masses congregate, the tend- 
ency is to abandon such places and seek for better or more 
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aristocratic environments. This process has been going on 
steadily for years, so that in every large city there are extensive 
districts almost entirely destitute of gospel privileges and pro- 
visions. There are wards in every large city in the United 
States where there is not more than one Protestant church to 
every ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants. It is asserted that 
there is a district in the city of New York containing 50,000 
inhabitants, the greater part of whom are English-speaking, 
where there has not been an English-speaking Protestant church 
for twelve years.* In a portion of Chicago, where careful ex- 
amination was made, it was found that there were 20,000 per- 
sons under twenty years of age. In this district there were 
Sunday-school accommodations for less than 2,000.+ That is 
to say, more than 18,000 of the children and youth of that 
section of the city were compelled to go without any public in- 
struction in reference to the truths of the Gospel, because there 
were no provisions made for them. It would seem, from these 
facts, that the Church is retreating from the masses rather than 
going after and searching for them. If we are to evangelize 
the cities we must call a halt in this matter; we must cease 
withdrawing our forces from those quarters where sin abounds 
and where Satan’s seat is. If the masses are to be reached and 
evangelized, the Church, instead of moving owt, must rather 
move into these neglected districts, and remain at any and all 
hazards. She must cease waging an inglorious warfare by 
means of masterly retreats, and begin and carry on an aggress- 
ive, persistent campaign against sin and wickedness in every 
locality. Churches and missions must be established and main- 
tained in the most wicked and degraded districts. City slums 
must not be left to rot in moral putrefactions; if they are, 
they will send out streams of pollution that will poison the 
atmosphere of many a Christian home, and thus will they be 
revenged on the Church for its criminal neglect. 

sut the establishing of missions and chapels must be sup- 
plemented by earnest personal work. We have no right to say 
that because we have built churches and provided religious 
services our full measure of duty to the non church-goers 
is performed. Our responsibility for their salvation does not 
cease until we have done every thing in our power to win them 

* Our Country, page 134. + Ibid. 
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to Christ. If ordinary methods will not reach or attract them, 
then we must adopt extraordinary methods. If the people will 
not come to our houses of worship, we must go to them. “If 
the mountain will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed must 
go to the mountain.” If we cannot get the unevangelized 
masses into our churches, we must go where they are to be 
found. Like Paul, we must be willing to become all things 
to all men in order to save them. Open air services might be 
the means of reaching those who will not come into our 
churehes. The Master’s ministry was largely an out-door min- 
istry. Wesley, Whitefield and others who wrought mightily 
and successfully in evangelizing the masses in their day, held 
frequent open-air meetings both in city and country. Nearly 
8,000 such meetings were held in London during the past year 
with grand results. Then, too, evangelistic services held on 
Sunday evenings in halls and theaters will attract thousands of 
all classes who never attend regular church services, and who, 
being brought into contact with the Gospel in such places, may 
be led into forming permanent chureh-going habits. Mengnust 
first be brought to hear the Gospel before they can be evan- 
gelized by it. A unique method has been adopted in a mission 
hall in the city of Glasgow to attract non-churcli-goes to relig- 
ious service. Each Sunday morning a free breakfast is served, 
consisting of a bow! of hot soup and a ration of bread and 
cheese for each individual. After the breakfast religious serv- 
ices are held, and the immense congregation of 2,000 or more 
are offered the bread of life. In all great cities there are thou- 
sands of people who have a perpetual struggle for existence, 
and who, much of the time, are compelled to live on scanty 
fare. These people scarcely ever hear the Gospel. Their un- 
ceasing struggle for existence embitters their lives; their 
poverty hardens their hearts. A little practical Christian sym- 
pathy in relieving their wants, after the Glasgow method, might 
attract multitudes of them to evangelistic services and result in 
the conversion and salvation of many. The Master used the 
feeding of the body asa help to the feeding of the soul, and 
he made it one of the duties of his followers to feed the hun- 
gry. The celebrated Dr. Guthrie longed to see a “ real, prae- 
tical love-feast, at least one comfortable, decent meal for the 
poor of God’s household, every Sabbath.” Such practical Cliris- 
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tian beneficence might be readily practiced in every city, if 
only those who possessed this world’s goods would give of their 
abundance—or even make some sacrifice—for the sake of their 
suffering fellow-imen. 

To reach the people who throng the parks and other out-door 
Sunday resorts, Guspel wagons have been successfully used. 
The equipments for such wagons consist of an organ, a few 
good singers, and two or three speakers—men of red hot hearts, 
good, hard, common sense, who understand how to present 
Gospel truth in a practical, taking way. Each wagon becomes 
a kind of flying gospel-battery for the bombardment of Satan’s 
strongholds ; each company can hold half a dozen gospel serv- 
ices every Sunday in as many different parts of the city. At 
all open-air services religious tracts should be distributed to 
those who will receive them, in order to continue and deepen 
any serious impressions that may have been made. 

While meetings out of doors and in halls and theaters should 
be multiplied, more frequent services shonld be held in the 
ehurehes. John Wesley was accustomed to say that “ the idea 
of holding meetings less often than every day originated with 
the devil.” Now, except in revival seasons, vst churches are 
not open on the average one half the evenings of the week. 
The homes of the laboring classes in the cities are not usually 
very attractive, and often not even comfortable, and after 
working all day in close, dirty, ill-ventilated manufactories, 
shops, and stores, they are inclined to spend their evenings 
abroad. When a church is located amid such a population it 
should provide every night some bright, attractive, interesting 
service of a religious or social nature, or of the two combined, 
so that there may be some place for the working men to go and 
receive a cordial welcome besides the groggery, the dive, or the 
dance-hall. To carry on such work snecessfully would require 
vastly more activity on the part of the members of our churches 
than they now display; but that is just what is most needed 
for the healthy development of the Church itself. Buta very 
small portion of any church is actively engaged in evangelizing 
work of any sort. The Master’s complaint is still sadly true, 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the Zaborers are few.” 
There would be no lack of laborers if every believer was full of 
energy and zeal, and thoroughly devoted to the work of God. 
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The ministry alone can never evangelize our cities; the laity 


* must co-operate earnestly and zealously or the work can never 


be done. Praying-bands, composed of earnest, enthusiastic, 
consecrated men, “ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” should 
be organized and set to work in all our cities. Rightly directed 
and utilized they would become a mighty power for good in 
carrying on evangelistic work. Bible-readers and missionaries 
must supplement the work of the regular pastors. In this 
department devout and devoted women can be used to great 
advantage. They can go where men cannot, and they often 
manifest superior tact in religious conversation and in securing 
the attendance of both children and adults at the services of 
the sanctuary. The work of Christian women, wisely em- 
ployed, may become a miglity factor in promoting the evangel- 
izing of our cities. 

To insure the best results these public efforts to win the 
masses to Christ must be supplemented by a thorough and 
systematic house-to-house visitation of the non-church-going 
element. The Church can only get en rapport with the un- 
evangelical masses and save them by getting into close per- 
sonal association with them; and this can only be done by 
visiting them at their homes. Such visitation must be under- 
taken, not in a professional or perfunctory manner and spirit, 
but by men and women full of sympathy and love for their 
fellow-men, and with a great and wise zeal for their salvation. 
This work is too great to be accomplished by any one denomi- 
nation singly and alone. It can only be well and thoroughly 
done by concert of action on the part of all evangelical 
churches. To do such work effectively the city should be dis- 
tricted, and neighboring churehes shonld have assigned to them 
the contiguons territory, the districts being so arranged as to 
cover the whole city. These districts should be subdivided 
into groups of from twenty to fifty families each, and several 
visitors assigned to each sub-district. There are multitudes 
of church members in our city churches who could well afford 
the time to do such work, and besides thus making themselves 
useful, they would be greatly benefited in doing the work. 
The English churches are far ahead of us in such work. In 
London last year 3,500,000 such visits were made, carrying 
the Gospel’s offer of salvation to every garret, cellar, and attic 
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in that vast metropolis. Methods of visitation such as have 
been described, have been put in operation in some of the cities 
of this country, and have been productive of the most encour- 
aging results. An annual visitation of the homes of the non- 
church-going element in every city in the United States is 
possible and practicable, if the Christian element in each city 
would combine and engage heartily and earnestly in such an 
undertaking. The results accruing would benefit, in large 
measure, both the churches and the people whom they seek. 
If our cities are to be evangelized, more general and aggressive 
efforts must be put forth to secure that object. The Church 
must, in some way, utilize the vast amount of talent that now 
lies hidden under the napkins of selfishness and ease. The 
Christian forces in our cities are sufficiently strong in numbers, 
wealth, and ability to enable them to speedily rescue these 
cities from the dominion of the powers of darkness. To. fail 
to do this is to betray the trust committed to their charge. 
The problem of city evangelization is continually increasing 
in importance, inasmueh as our cities are continually increasing 
in number and size, and also in the potency and scope of their 
influence. It is a problem with which the Church is brought 
face to face in this nineteenth century as never before. If we 
grow cowardly and faint-hearted and despairing as we contem- 
plate it, and sit down supinely and declare that we are not able 
to cope with it, with what show of consistency can we send 
missionaries to heathen lands and expect them to plant churches 
in heathen cities and evangelize the degraded millions that 
dwell therein? Let there be an immediate, mighty, united, 
and courageous effort on the part of all the Christian forces to 
bring the cities in the home field under the dominion of the 
Gospel of Christ, and in so doing they would give a mighty 
inspiration to Christian workers in foreign lands, and a won- 
derful impetus to the cause of evangelization throughout the 
world. E. D. McCreary. 
47—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


———— oe 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


A NEw department is here introduced to the readers of the Review. It 
is designed to subserve a purpose not included under other heads, and 
will be in keeping not only with the high standard of the periodical, but 
also with the literary spirit of the times and the general inquiring activity 
that is so marked a feature of the present day. Its preannouncements of 
books, with foreshadowing scope and influence; its criticism of authors, 
and description of their personal and literary habits; its suggestions con- 
cerning authorship, such as difficulties, financial phases, and anticipations; 
its observations of theories and theorists; its outlook into the theological 
realm, with the noticeable changes going on in some leading minds; its 
replevin of ideas from wrong owners and condemnation of the wrong- 
doer; its stimulating influence on the evident tendencies of student and 
thinker; its comments on the social longings and developments of all 
classes; its recognition of denominational quickening, with lateral issues 
and results; its intended grasp of the struggles, high and low, of the 
masses, with a philosophic and religious analysis of the same; and, final- 
ly, its proposed purpose to attempt to discern and decipher the thoughts 
of the friends and foes of tle Protestant genius, so far as they are within 
our range, will combine to make the brieflets valuable and the department 
clevating and useful. 


Calvinism, supposed to be in the almond-tree stage of its history, still 
flourishes—in some excellent quarters. In the absence of Dr. W. M. Taylor 
from his pulpit in New York in July, the new President of Princeton Col- 
Jege, the Rev. Francis L Patton, D.D., preached some admirable sermons 
to his people and others who were privileged to hear him. Able as they 
were, a current of ultra-Calvinism flowed along the channels of his think- 
ing, and, unbelieving as we were, the appreciation was all we could render. 
In his invocation he prayed that God would help us to recognize the guilt 
wre have incurred by the fall. This marks the difference between complete 
Calvinism and the Remonstrant theology of the Netherlands, of which 
the Arminians of to-day are the inheritors and propagators. To assume 
that man inherits the guilt of Adam is bad theology, and at right angles 
with human history, and contradictory of personal experience. Man in- 
herits the pollution of sin, the bias to sin, the power to sin, but not the 
guilt of sin. He is born into the world, not a sinner, but with a sinful 
inheritance, though conjoined therewith is the dominion of grace, which 
secures salvation to the infant world without the usual human steps. We 
are born innocent, but capable of transgression. Calvinism shadows the 
pulpit of the brave old denomination; there is more sunshine in its pews. 
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Why do scholars persistently translate nN (Gen. i, 1) ‘in the begin- 
ning,” when the article is entirely absent? If the exactly literal translation 
—‘‘in beginning ”—were printed in the Bible, it would change the mean- 
ing of the verse, but place it in harmony with the chapter itself and extin- 
guish the confusion that the English rendering always excites. As we 
have it there is discord, not to say absence of meaning, in the verse. ‘‘In 
the beginning "—the beginning of what? The usuai answer is, ‘‘In the 
beginning of time.” But this is unintelligible, that is, it carries us back 
to no starting point, and leads to no fixed period. We know nothing more 
after reading it than before. The question is, Does it refer to time at all? 
We think not. To translate it without the article puts an entirely intel- 
ligible meaning into it. Thus read, it refers to the beginning of work in- 
stead of time. In beginning creation. or the work of creating, God created 
the heaven and the earth. That is, his first physical work was to bring 
into existence in a potential state the astronomic sphere. The chapter 
then proceeds to detail the scientific order of a complete creation, or the 
successive steps of the material universe. We suggest that this transla- 
tion is at least as correct as the other, and the meaning transparent. It 
is therefore submitted to the attention of the Hebraist. 


Professor Drummond has precipitated a theory that no thinker has fully 
resolved. He has been assailed, challenged for proof, and some applica- 
tions of his theory have been shaken in the minds of the shakers, but we 
submit that his doctrine of the identity of natural and spiritual laws has 
not been answered. We do not affirm that the doctrine is true; we mere- 
ly suggest that a denial of it, or a refusal to believe it, is not a sufficient 
disposition of it. The fear is, that an acceptance of the theory implies a 
materialistic tendency or influence in religious thought, while it is evi- 
dent that, whatever was the purpose of the author along this line, prop- 
erly interpreted it will promote a spiritual conception of the universe, or 
such conception as will be a positive antidote to materialism. Condem- 
nation of the theory, without argument, without an exact measurement 
of all its implications, is not wise, and will not lead to a just estimate of 
its inner value. Who has demolishing power let him use it; otherwise 
he should be silent if he would earn the reputation of a wise man. 


The student’s lamp is of the devil. This is a strong saying, but none too 
strong. The habit of studying at night is pernicious to the last degree, 
and he that has formed it would do well immediately to break it. The 
night-student has given a mortgage on his future which will be demanded 
to the last farthing. If one would save his eyes from premature failing; 
if one would obtain eight or nine hours refreshing sleep; if one would be 
vigorous every forenoon; if one would achieve something from year to 
year; let one avoid the study at night. Many eminent writers do their 


work early in the morning, and are not engaged long at one sitting. Six 
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hours of uninterrupted study every day will lead to achievement. He 
that is methodical in this particular will accomplish all that he can desire 
without the student’s lamp. 


If Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has satisfied himself that Francis Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare's dramas, he should be happy; but as he has not convinced 
the world of letters that he has made out his case he may be suffering 
from that lack of appreciation that is regarded as the penalty of original 
literary exploration. The English bard doubtless furnished himself from 
Latin authors, just as the Elizabethan writers were accustomed to do; but 
it does not follow that he was a plagiarist, nor do we deem it probable that 
another wrote his plays and permitted the glory and honor to pass over 
to him. Current opinion in England is critically adverse to the cipher 
theory of our Minnesota ittérateur, regarding 1t as the manufacture of a 
perturbed imagination, and brought forward more to win notoriety for its 
inventor than to establish the truth of the authorship of the dramas. No 
objection is raised to the attempt to unearth a plagiuristic plot in Shake- 
speare or any body else; we rather admire the pluck of the man who digs 
for what he thinks he will surely find. However, in this case the historic 
fame of the bard is not likely to be canceled or marred, and Mr. Donnelly 
has wrought for naught. 


Agnosticism is ancient Pyrrhonism revived. The old type of Philosophic 
Knownothingism was apologetic, and rested on a basis of uncertainty and 
ignorance; the modern type is brazen, and boastful of its incertitudes. 
Then man was blind and tried to open his eyes; now he can see but refuses 
to look. Then ignorance was natural; now it is sinful. Agnosticism, as 
applied to the great facts or laws of nature, as set up as the golden calf 
of unbelievers, is as ignominious as the atheism of Democritus, more 
harmful than the idolatry of the Israelites, and more self-deteriorating 
than the profane impulses of the loathed profligate. It is the sign of 
mental imbecility and the advertisement of misapplied intellect to the 
problem of life. As a system, it is without component parts; as a belief, 
it is without a basis; as an influence, it is without dynamic energy; and 
as to its future, it is already in the relentless throes of a fatal reaction. 


It is both singular and refreshing that the first book manuscript offered 
to us for examination has for its subject the apostolicity of our Epis- 
copacy. To this we have no objection, for a Methodist bishop is as 
truly in succession as the Archbishop of Canterbury. If the Archbishop 
is opposed to this statement of fact so much the worse for him, and none 
the worse for us. Insisting on our place in the historic succession, we 
nevertheless abjure all claim to a third order for our bishops. That fig- 
ment of the imagination may be left to the few believers who hold to it 
as a means of ecclesiastical safety in times of declension, and a source of 
honor before the gazing world outside of their chalked circle. We are 
apostles, all of us, and that is the end of discussion. 
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Stopford Brooke is studying the political life of Milton; Halliwell Phil- 
lipps is delayed by sickness in publishing a life of Shakespeare; Ruskin is 
about to issue his ** Modern Painters” in five volumes; Carlyle’s opinion 
of Frederick the Great was that he was a ‘‘great disappointment ;” Victor 
Hugo was so voluminous a writer that it will require ten years to prepare 
and publish his unpublished manuscripts; the autobiography of Adelaide 
Ristori is valuable from its histrionic character, and charming because of 
the absence of affectation and egotism; Byron is suffering in the hands of 
the reviewer; Dean Bradley is preparing a life of Dean Stanley; David 
Dudley Field recently received a degree from the University of Bologna; 
La Revue de Famille is another new French semi-monthly, with Jules 
Simon as editor; Mr. Wong Chin Foo has inaugurated an illustrated 
Chinese weekly in New York; and a ‘‘ socio-political” weekly appears in 
Berlin with the name of Deutsche Arbeiterzeitung. 


The present number of the Review exhibits some modifications of the 
routine form, which we trust will be acceptable to its privileged circle. 
Holding decided views as to what it should be in order to accomplish a spe- 
cific work, we have been minded to solicit, and have in turn received, some 
suggestions, a few somewhat valuable, many not of lasting worth, respect- 
ing its regular preparation and management; but it must also be said that 
many of the suggestions thus far made are of a negative character and do 
not exactly meet the case. Intelligent counselors cautioc us against this 
or that feature of the religious periodical; pronounce this or that depart- 
ment useless or inefficient; and do not hesitate to predict calamity if this 
or that course be pursued. For these cautions, warnings, and prophecies 
we desire to be grateful; but we shall esteem him the wise man who will 
tell us exactly what todo. An affirmative suggestion is worth more than 
a score of negative restrictions, whatever prudential value they may pos- 
sess, We areas interested to know what to do as what to avoid. Neither 
Scylla nor Charybdis affrights us; we only seek a straight and open pas- 
sage to the shore-lands beyond. We give notice, therefore, that if aflirm- 
ative directions are not forthcoming within a reasonable time, we shall 
pursue our own plans and trust the consequences with the Church. 

In this connection we venture a suggestion or two to contributors of the 
Review, the observance of which may be to their advantage, and the relief 
of the office: 

1. As to length, articles should not exceed eighteen printed pages, 
Nonconformity to this rule will incur the following penalty—the exclusion 
of the article. Writers should employ a literary condenser. If they are 
without one, they should buy, borrow, or invent one. 

2. Manuscripts in rolls are an offense in an editor’s office. Under no 
circumstances send them in this form. 

3. A request that an article be inserted in the following number will 
not avail any thing; therefore, do not make it. 

4, Articles on modern subjects are coveted. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


LITERARY COMPENSATIONS, 


A trrerary life is both subjective and objective. To the mind-crystal- 
lized man the subjective feature is the more important, because it is the 
more advantageous and permanent. It implies more than the average 
reader would suspect, for much of the pleasure excited by a literary pur- 
suit, and those internal profits that are known only to the subject himself, 
are invisible, or have no outward expression, or such an expression as 
could be discerned and estimated only with a spy-like scrutiny. There is 
on profession or work that is more remunerative subjectively than the lit- 
erary profession, whether followed singly and exclusively, or in combination 
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with other congenial callings. In saying this we do not mean that this 
phase of remuneration will largely depend upon the individual, for it is 
absolute in itself; and if it is not realized or appropriated the fact makes 
against the writer or author himself. True it is, that one mind may esti- 
mate more highly than another some of these subjective considerations, 
as tastes, temperaments, educational conditions, and temporal necessities 
differ; but it must be urged, that appreciated or spurned, the reflexive 
advantages are of indisputable worth, and constitute the inalienable pos- 
sessions of one devoted to literature. In fact, looking into the callings of 
men, it is found that the subjective feature is secretly, if not openly, con- 
spicuous, and unless smothered by a commercial spirit or vitiated by a 
depraved impulse it is the controlling feature, and the standard by which 
to determine the character of the individual. The musician as well as the 
poet, the artist as well as the philosopher, the architect as well as the nov- 
elist, the teacher as well as the theologian, constantly rely upon subjective 
results as sources of satisfaction and proofs of success in their work. 

What these particular profits are it is important to know, both for the 
sake of information and to relieve the subject of a too general statement. 
If one of the chief ends of life is individual happiness, or a satisfaction of 
one’s calling, the person being fitted to it and skilled in it, be he literary 
gentleman or not, may realize it quite as readily asany other. That sense 
of pleasure that arises from finished work, or that springs from a relation 
to the highest sphere of existence, or that issues from the contemplation of 
the noblest themes of life, is the spontaneous product of the literary work- 
er, whatever his work or however it is received by the world. He is cer- 
tain that his neighbor occupies no higher position than himself; he knows 
that he holds the key to the mysteries of life, even though he is unable to 
find the lock into which he may thrust it; he feels that intellectual throb 
that is the precursor of a thought that may burn its way into the heart of 
the race; he is master of a realm, and walks only on highways built for 
kings. Surely he cannot despise this exalted position nor ignore its cor- 
relative associations, nor will he barter it for the more glittering crowns 
of a lower sphere which are certain of rust and decay. 
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If this is too abstract a compensation, though it is as concrete as any 
material advantage, it will not be denied that the educational reward is 
both real, comprehensive, and above all price. The literary calling, 
Whether it be poetic, philosophic, scientific, journalistic, or pedagogical, 
is educational in every aspect, rapidly developing the strongest faculties 
of the intellect while it ministers to the finest instincts of the soul. Take 
the poet as an example. His knowledge of the laws of prosody is alpha- 
betical, but going on he familiarizes himself with the poets of ancient and 
modern times, becomes a critic of those renowned in Greece and Rome, 
takes up the Hindoo hymnists, and learns their themes and their meters, 
and is at home among the bards of Germany and England; in fine, he 
makes a monopoly of poetry and reaps all the dividends. He isa larger 
poet because he has entered the poetic world; he has educated himself in 
the song-lore of the race; no rhythm is strange to him, no lyrical theme is 
new to him, no poet is unknown to him. This education is his permanent 
property. Likewise the philosopher or scientist, by right of discovery of 
facts and principles, by virtue of acquaintance with predecessors and con- 
temporaries, by personal inquiry for truth into the realms of nature and 
mind, by serious testing of theories and proportions, ripens into a schol- 
arship the most commanding, and accumulates knowledge for which no 
material compensation would be considered an equivalent. The reflexive 
result is the same in the spheres of journalism, pedagogics, law, medicine, 
theology, or whatever literary pursuit may be chosen and followed. 

Who can esteem lightly such results as scholarship, a conscious enlarge- 
ment of mental capacity, the accumulation of knowledge from all realms, 
a perfect mastery of the profession followed, and a consciousness that he 
is in alliance with truth and is contributing to its successful intrenchment 
in this world? 

Indeed, the moral view of his occupation is compensative to the highest 
degree, but is too often overlooked in the make-up of reflexive results. 
If it is supposed that the litterateur is unmindful of the moral standing of 
himself or his work, and is indifferent to the consequences of his services, 
we must pronounce the impression not only false, but wrongful to the class 
in question. Here and there one may be found who is careless of his rep- 
utation, or indifferent to the utility of his work; but, as a rule, the liter- 
ary worker is solicitous of his influence, and grieves more over its loss or 
the decadence of his power to touch human society at a vital point than 
over the failure to receive just pecuniary compensation. He is as often 
prompted by the highest motives in his work as other men in other 
spheres, and a consciousness of usefulness is as dear to him as to other 
men. If by any word from his pen he has initiated a reform, political, 
social, or religious—if his opinion has led to the repeal of unjust measures 
or the enactment of wise legislation—if he has awakened public sympathy 
in behalf of the poor or provided for the alleviation of human want—if 
he has excited a just ambition in the heart of the discouraged or softened 
some of the hardships of the neglected—if, less practical but more philo- 
sophical, he has pointed out the errors of metaphysicians and theoretical 
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scientists, and opened the way to new truth and new principles of inter- 
pretation both of nature and man—if he has added a ray of light to the 
traveler in his search for the unknown—if he has pointed out the path of 
the Infinite and indicated his very presence in the universe, in human his- 
tory, and in the present life—he rejoices over these results with a joy un- 
speakable, and for the time covets no higher reward, 

The literary calling opens the moral sense and ministers to its satisfac- 
tion; it educates the intellectual nature and affords it resources without 
jimit; it provides for that enjoyment that the human heart craves, and 
crowns the victor with kinghood in the domain of letters. 

In this exaltation of the subjective side of the literary life we do not 
forget the objective features, which, to some minds, eclipse those just 
named, and which possibly are sought in preference to them. Recog- 
nizing the objective side as the visible side, and with no desire to un- 
derestimate it, still we cannot agree that one side equals the other, or 
that the objective is superior to the subjective. The habit is to all too 
common to consider the visible remuneration of a calling as the index 
of its worth, and as an inducement to enter it. Nearly every profession 
has its standing from its commercial value. The ledger is on every shelf, 
in every pigeon-hole, and too often consulted, first of all, to determine 
the occupation to be pursued. In condemning this habit we frankly 
state that the objective side of a literary life will bear inspection, as the 
compensation of literary success is often sufficient, and ranks well with 
that offered in other spheres. If one must consider the outside bearings 
of a profession, and determine his choice by the proportion of large ex- 
ternal rewards offered him, we commend the literary life to his atten- 
tion. The love of fame, or the yearning for the world’s liberal recog- 
nition for services rendered, is surer of final gratification in this sphere 
than any other. Such a love in association with religious motives is 
honorable, and has prompted to generalship, statesmanship, intellectual 
labor and sacrifice, heroic devotion to duty, and achievements in indus- 
try, in the arts, and in all the fields of human activity. Appreciation 
of one’s labor may not come quickly; it may not come in one’s life-time; 
but the Jittérateur must take his chances with other men, and perhaps 
die unknown as a great man. In that event he must trust his fortune 
to posterity, who will honor him with a monument and an epitaph, or 
a poem or a shrine. Postponement of recognition or posthumous hon- 
ors may not be as satisfying to the individual as present applause and 
a crown that he may wear in sight of all the people; but these things 
cannot very well be regulated. On the supposition that he is a great 
man he may have to wait for final recognition long after he is dead; but 
this is no discouragement. Posthumous fame is enduring; current fame 
runs the gauntlet and may fail to win the fadeless prize. After six 
centuries of silence repentant Italy and the lazy world revive the mem- 
ory of Dante, and proclaim him the greatest of poets. Fame has the 
years at her command, and in her hands the fate of the literary man 
is safe enough. 
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There is, however, a current fame that the littérateur is likely to secure, 
that he has a right to expect, and that may come any moment or any day. 
The gloom of the posthumous picture is relieved by the sunshine of the 
passing hour. If his work is inherently meritorious, as we suppose it to 
be, the discovery will be made in some quarter, and his rame will have 
a temporary, if not permanent, trumpeting that will satisfy him, provided 
he is not eaten up with this kind of a desire. The worldisnot asleep. It 
never was as wide awake as now, and never were there so many methods 
and tests by which to ascertain the value of any product, and with a 
speed almost startling. We live in an age when intellectual obstetrics is 
a profession, and is pursued by a multitude. Critics, specialists, radicals, 
conservatives, inquirers, are every-where alert to discover the valuable, 
anxious to announce the new, and, in addition to declaring the worth 
of one’s wares, they often prophesy the future growth and fame of their 
owners. This is fame in advance—prophetic fame—a spur to rise to the 
level of the prophecy and fulfill it. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
eye-opened age is too short-sighted to detect the beauty, richness, and 
magnificence of a discovered truth or the imperishable greatness of a 
literary achievement. The present is prone to deal justly with those who 
submit their destinics into its hands; but if it should fail in its duty, or 
be vicious in its judgment, or be incompetent to appraise the value of an 
intellectual delivery, the appeal to the future will not go unheeded. Thus 
the fame of the Jittérateur is sufficiently safe-guarded by th2 intellectual 
spirit of the present and the stern but agreeable justice of the future. 

A more tangible objective feature, or that which has two sides to it and 
which is less understood than any other, is the pecuniary compensation of 
a literary life. The current notion is, that literature as a profession is 
unremunerative, and, therefore, uninviting; that the world is too unap- 
preciative of literary excellence to reward it; and that he who casts his 
lot within the circle of the pen-craft, however gifted he may be and how- 
ever philanthropic his services to society, must expect to share the pov- 
erty of Lazarus, and enjoy a less fortune even than the foxes and birds. 
How this delusion came into existence, and what influence spread it until 
it has become an accepted fact, it is not difficult to tell. It is historic in 
origin, and as old as the republic of letters. In the early civilizations 
poverty was general, wealth being confined to royalty and nobility: but 
then, as now, Providence, keeping close to the law of compensation in 
this life, endowed the poor youth with intellectual power, and opened to 
him a realm that even kings could not enter. The slave became a poet, 
the plebeian a philosopher, the foundling an astronomer, the criminal an 
orator and rhetorician. Without fortune, or opportunity, or the accidents 
of patronizing friendships, the intellectual athlete startled the throne, and 
the throne became patron of letters in these poverty-marked giants of the 
day. Neither Asop nor Virgil nor Epictetus nor Demosthenes had at- 
tained their enduring celebrity without the patronage of royal houses 
or the sympathetic auxiliary of the nobles. Since those days intellect 
has struggled for independence and recognition, opposed sometimes by 
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authority, often weighted down by modest self-distrust, and generally 
manacled by the chain and ball of poverty. 

But this is only one side, and not the side to be considered. The ques- 
tion is, not the poverty of those called to literature, but the compensation 
offered the profession. Here, again, is an embarrassment, because there 
is no fixed compensation, and there cannot be, for literary work. If it is 
a poem, or a philosophy, or a text-book, or a tract, or a newspaper article, 
the compensation will vary accordingly; in some cases amounting to a 
large sum, in others to scarcely enough to purchase postage stamps for 
the return of rejected manuscripts. Besides, compensation sometimes is 
regulated by the standing of the contributor or author—an obscure writer 
receiving Jess for his work, though as well done as a more famous writer 
could do it, than one of great experience in his profession. A village 
poet in Arizona could hardly expect to receive as much for his poem as 
Tennyson or Whittier; an author of a small treatise, his first work and 
himself unknown, could hardly anticipate the verdict that would be ac- 
corded to such a writer as James Russell Lowell or Joseph Parker. We 
mention these extremes to show that certain rules—scarcely laws—to some 
extent govern the compensation of writers, 

The delusion of which we are writing is partly explained by the fact 
that in other years, when men of broad-gauge minds wrote with vigor and 
were aidful to society in solving problems of great interest, and gave 
character and dignity to the language and their profession by their royal 
intellectual achievements, the compensation was far below what it ought 
to have been, and disgraced literature as a calling. It was not a calling; 
there was noscale of prices; there was no inducement to give one’s self 
to letters only from pure love, and poverty often prevented its exercise, 
The author received so small a stipend that it is humiliating to quote it. 
Goldsmith received £60 for The Vicar of Wakefield ; Campbell £20 for 
Pleasures of Hope ; Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, Barrow, all disposed of 
their works at a price nominal and discouraging. But it is an error to 
be quoting Milton’s receipt for Paradise Lost as the proof of an ungrate- 
ful world, since in these days, if literature has not a market price, it is 
marketable, and compensation is on the increase. In many cases the 
reward is certain, large, and speedily given. Judge Tourjee received 
$70,000 for The Fool's Errand ; Longfellow 34,000 for the single poem 
Hanging of the Crane; Byron £4,000 for Childe Harold; Disraeli $5,000 for 
Endymion ; Sir Walter Scott £8,000 for Woodstock ; Victor Hugo $12,000 
for Ernani ; Tennyson $12 a line for Revenge; Moore $15,500 for Lalla 
Rookh; Macaulay $100,000 for his History of England; Blaine, Grant, 
Stevens, Bret Harte, and Josepli Cook sums so large as to justify the 
statement that high-caste literature is profitable, because readable and in 
demand. The fiction writer has the inside track on compensation, because 
he produces what multitudes will read, and publishing houses who cater 
to public taste and preference are eager to possess, 

Much ado has recently been made over the report of the very meager 
estate of Matthew Arnold, late poet, critic, author, and letter-writer. 
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The fact that he did not leave more than $5,000 should not excite remark, 
since other men, quite as great in their spheres, and altogether as useful, 
have died and left nothing. Mr, Arnold received liberal compensation as 
a writer, but he disposed of his surplus, not by improvidence or indiffer- 
ence to the value of money, but in the payment of the debts of a profli- 
gate son, almost bankrupting himself. This, therefore, is to his credit, 
and makes not against literature as a profession. At this point it should 
be written that the literary and avaricious spirit are quite incompatible, 
the mercenary element operating as a check to honest and profound inves- 
tigation and to definite and lasting results. A penny-a-liner, or one in 
debt, as was Sir Walter Scott in his later years, may write wholly fur the 
pecuniary result, but the fine intellectual sense is blunted and consecutive 
intellectual results are rarely attained. A higher motive must govern the 
man of letters. As to his profession, it is its glory that it is in part without 
commercial aspects, and that the subjective view is dominant in his realm 
of thinking and doing. Insensibility to these rugged, corroding, lower mo- 
tives is a condition of progress, of acquisition, of happiness. The truest 
reward is subjective; the objective, however needful, is fleeting, except as 
it partakes of the nature of established fame, which is more valuable than 
wealth, or secures an undisturbed position for the individual, which is at 
least a comfort and convenience. The average author should not expect 
a sale of a hundred editions of his work; his eye must not be upon rapid 
commercial returns ; he can only hope for appreciation fror: the learned 
and grateful homage from posteaity. Looking upon his calling from this 
high point, it is immaterial whether his estate nets $5,000 or $5. He has 
attained his end, and the world has its duty respecting him. 

In addition to the foregoing, it should not be forgotten that a literary 
life is environed with social and political advantages that atone largely for 
inadequate pecuniary compensation. Brains will admit one anywhere and 
every-where—to the most select social circles, to the literary clans in 
every city and natioa, to the highest recognition from all classes ana all 
countries. Political preferment is often a perquisite of literary distinc- 
tion, as Hawthorne was a custom-house officer, Washington Irving the 
minister to Spain, and James R. Lowell our representative to the court of 
St. James. Elevated to place, opportunities for new literary ventures are 
opened, and the man of the pen ascends still higher on the roll of honor, 
and increases his usefulness with the flow of years. 

These phases of the literary life, with their accompaniments, compel us 
to protest against the prominence given to its commercial aspect, and to 
insist that, regardless of the latter altogether, such are the emoluments 
of the literary position as to make honorable the desire of one to reach it, 
and to justify literature as a distinct profession worthy of the attention of 
the industrious and full of promise to the ambitious. Measured by the 
best rule, the Jittérateur, rich or poor, may hold up his head amid all 
conflicts and all conditions; but, prompted by an eagerness for loaves and 
fishes, he must feel that he has prostituted his calling to selfishness, and 
the world will not be unjust in repudiating him and his work. 
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THE TWO METHODISMS. 


The separation of the Methodism of the South from the mother-Church, 
or what was afterward styled the Methodist Episcopal Church, had its 
origin in an unpleasant history, the recalling of which is not at all 
necessary to the entertainment of a suggestion of final organic unity 
between them. Wise or unwise, the separation, like that between Abra- 
ham and Lot, took place, and the only question we care to discuss is 
the feasibility of restoration to a common Churchhood. Historically 
speaking, another Church was erected in this country, with all the rights 
and privileges of ecclesiastical sovereignty, when the Methodism of the 
South stood for itself and proclaimed its independence of the old Church. 
Since that day it has demonstrated its character as a Church by a resist- 
less energy in the work of the Lord, and by successes that are gratifying 
to all believers in the kingdom of God. Accepting, therefore, its Church- 
hood as a legitimate result and a providential fact, and with no disposi- 
tion to re-open the causes of the separation, as they can have little influ- 
ence in the settlement of the problem before us, we submit that it is 
opportune to consider whether a more formal approach to unity will not 
be advantageous to all the interests involved, and what steps should be 
taken to promote it. - 

For several years a spirit of fraternity has possessed both parties, dele- 
gates bearing kindly greetings have been sent from the General Conference 
of one body to that of the other, and assurances of good will have been 
reciprocated all along the line. We do not note the exceptions to this 
statement, because they are not sufficient to overcome it. It is generally 
believed that the two Churches sustain not only pleasant, but also har- 
monious and beneficial, relations to each other, and in some quarters, at 
least, the opinion is open and strong in favor of organic unification, 

Certainly the advantages of such a union are important enough to com- 
pel most serious attention, and unless positive disadvantages shall be 
presented, it will behoove both sides not to oppose the contemplated pro- 
position unless with great carefulness and sincerity. While the necessity 
of denominations is conceded, because believers interpret the Scriptures 
differently, some holding to Calvinian views and others to Arminian 
conceptions, and still others to neither but to something else, it is diffi- 
cult to see the ground of separation between Churches of the same faith, 
traditions, and form of government. Radical differences on any one point 
forbid present unity; but we have not learned that there is a doctrinal 
variance between the Churches, or that the governmental departures on 
the one side or the other from a common standard are so grave as to pre- 
vent reconciliation, To go no further, it does appear as if all obstruc- 
tions of weighty import to a complete unity are out of the way; and if so 
the onus probandi, or the ground of refusal, must be justified by those 
who make it, 

There is no one to dispute the fact that the ‘‘occasion,” if not the 
‘‘cause,” of separation has disappeared from the controversy, and 
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argument from that source against unity loses its force. It is not so 
much that a new generation is upon the stage as that by the stern arbit- 
rament of war the occasion of political and religious animosity between 
the two sections has passed away. To continue to justify two Method- 
isms is to build upon a foundation that cannot be found. New conditions 
imply reconstructions. Presenting the case in this form, we intend no 
reflection on the part of the separatists for their original act, and no criti- 
cism upon any present indisposition among them to receive history as we 
state it; but we are warranted in affirming the extinction of the ground 
of the separation, and the continuance of another Methedism in this 
country must be justified from some other stand-point. 

In this connection the patriotic phase of the discussion must have place, 
as we believe that the consolidation of Methodist interests in one body 
will not only tend to religious supremacy in this country, but it will go 
far toward promoting that political unity that all desire, but which 
neither statesmen nor people have been able to establish. It will not be 
forgotten that the dismemberment of the Church in 1844 was initiated 
quite as much by a political as a moral question, and that in the great 
contest that followed Methodism in a sense stood for the nation. Its 
legislation and the subsequent division into two branches, based upon 
transparent relations to slavery, had much to do in developing the crisis 
of 1861-65, which forever settled the one question, if it did not all 
others growing out of it. The division of the Church was germinally the 
division of the nation; the restoration of the Church will contribute as no 
other single cause to the advanced unity of the nation. It is not bigoted 
assumption, but a general belief, that the unity of divided Methodism will 
preliminarily establish political concord throughout the country, and 
point to an everlasting burial of the ghost of disunion. This result is 
inevitable from the nature of existing conditions and the force of prevail- 
ing sentiments. Religious hand-shaking is the prelude to a political 
make-up. It is a part of the history of the strife of 1861 that the 
Southern Methodists were more violent in their denunciation of what 
they called Northern prejudice than any other class; they put their 
religious fire into the war, and made it hot for the opposing side; they 
intensified the prevailing hatred of Northern institutions, men, and senti- 
ments; and, as they divided the Church in 1844, and nearly divided the 
nation in 1861-65, they may powerfully aid in securing political order 
and progress through religious conciliation and a re-embracing with old- 
time affection of the mother-Church they felt justified in leaving. Will 
they do it? 

A striking argument for unity is the strength and development the 
united Methodism will realize. Glorify our ecclesiastical statistics, as we 
may; set forth our doctrines as the most liberal among Protestants, as we 
do; prove that our theology will yet take the world, as we can; and in- 
dulge in prophecies of bewildering greatness and a triumph so vast that 
it cannot be measured, as some do—the fact remains that the two Method- 
isms are not fulfilling their high calling to the utmost possibility, and the 
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nation is suffering or losing for the want of a religious aggression that 
the two Churches united could bring to bear upon it. Take into the view 
all that the most zealous of other denominations are doing; allow that 
other Churches are as interested in the national welfare as our own, and 
are working with a corresponding energy, and yet it is clear that our 
national life, while not deteriorating, is not as richly ennobled, or as 
magnificently and religiously cultured, as it might be, and as it must be 
to reach a higher destiny. One Methodism would be a symbol of 
strength; its resources, social, financial, educational, and religious, wouid 
be adequate to any project; its spirit would be ubiquitous, and therefore 
the object of respect; and if a national Church were at all possible in 
the republic, Methodism would rightly claim the title. It would have 
the wealth, the prestige, the dignity, the power, and the people; what 
more would be wanting? If the Urim and Thummim should be missing, 
happily the throne is near, and divine glory would baptize every altar and 
set every man free. 

Commercially, the united Church would work at an immense advan- 
tage, and in these days of limited equipments, with an increasing demand 
for greater efficiency in all the departments of Church aggression, the 
consideration is at jeast relevant. The missionary societies would be con- 
solidated, requiring less official supervision; the missionary programme 
in foreign countries would be so changed as to avoid friction in those 
lands, and the same number of missionaries cou!d be more widely dis- 
tributed; the education of the freedmen would be accomplished chiefly 
by Southern agency, certainly without annoyance and antagonism; our 
publishing interests might be consolidated, or conducted by less expen- 
sive methods; and where it would seem impossible to harmonize con- 
flicting official interests, time, the great regulator, would take care of 
them. If this is not an overdrawn possibility in the event of union, we 
have presented an additional argument in its favor. 

Such internal advantages could not accrue without a corresponding 
external influence on other denominations. If our division shall be 
healed, it will not be long before Presbyterian unity will be announced, and 
other unities will be in progress and be finally consummated. It is true 
that after five different overtures to the South the Presbyterian Church 
of the North feels little like renewing the proposition for unity; but it is 
not certain that our Northern Methodism would mect with continual re- 
pulses. Shall we initiate the great religious unity in this country, or 
follow the leadership of another great denomination in the divinely ap- 
pointed order of Christian unity ? 

We have not urged this step on scriptural grounds, the most solid, 
without question invulnerable, because jn the incipient stages of a move- 
ment like the one contemplated, other arguments, political, social, 
financial, denominational, and doctrinal, will have precedence; but if 
it shall be found that the preceding arguments are unanswerable, 
the scriptural argument will be in order, and make delay in unity a mis- 
take if not acrime. Nor have we sought to impress the reader that the 
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trend of the age unmistakably points to this consummation, for we are 
not certain that it does, and if it does we are not certain that it will be 
accepted as a providential order to assimilate in blessed unity. 

There is a reason for the continual deep-down estrangement of the 
two Methodisms, a ground of difference in something that justifies the 
arm’s-length type of friendship between them, obstacles perhaps that 
really will prevent the fullest cordiality, reciprocity, and unity for some 
time to come. It is not a revelation that we propose to make, for the 
obstacles that prevent the natural order of things are on the surface and 
will be recognized as soon as named. 

Is it too much to suggest that the shadow of the early hostility of 1844 
and of the later internecine antagonism is still upon the Church, perhaps 
in the North as well as the South, confusing our distinctions of right and 
wrong, and paralyzing all efforts at oneness of constitutional energy and 
life? We at least fear that while the bitterness of the epochs is past 
the memory of the same is the source of pitiable excruciation. Some 
things are difficult to forget, some things ought not to be forgotten, but 
in this case it will be virtuous to hold in abeyance all suggestions 
prompted by the hostilities of the past. Surely the past, the dark, 
bloody, unfraternal past, should not govern the present, with its promise 
of internal strength and external achicvement. The past is an obstacle 
that the present ought to remove. 

Indirectly, and as a result of the long interval of disunion, an observer 
is impressed that each side is suspicious of the other, and anxious to get 
advantage in case a plan of union should be submitted to the legislative 
bodies of the two Churches. Apparently confiding, applauding the ad- 
dresses of fraternal delegates, and seemingly just ready to do the right 
thing, it is discovered after the lapse of an hour that the whole matter is 
forgotten. Are brethren afraid of political management, one-sided honors, 
degrading concessions? What is in the way of a successful conference 
on a subject so grave and so promising of good to the Church of the 
divine Lord ? 

Perhaps in some circles it may be questioned if the advantages herein 
named, and others not named, will exhibit themselves in the practical 
unity of the two bodies. Possibly those in the South foresee difficulties 
inherent in the problem of unity not visible to those in the North. Pos- 
sibly there are difficulties that render the approach of the Churches, or 
any attempt at consolidation, unwise hecause premature, and injudicious 
because certain of failure. If such difficulties exist, they should be 
named and urged in order to silence that philanthropy that would foster 
the brotherly oneness of Methodism in America. If such difficulties have 
their root in prejudice, or are born of history, it will be to our shame to 
bring them forward as conclusive arguments against so Christian a pur- 
pose as is here proposed. 

We now ask plainly a leading question : Is our ‘‘ brother in black” the 
chief obstacle to the unity of Methodism in America? If so, it may be 
viewed from three stand-points, to wit : the stand-point of the North, 
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the stand-point of the South, and the stand-point of the brother himself. 
Our own Methodism has no special difficulty with him or on account of 
him; he is in our schools, churches, places of business and is an aid to 
our work. If one Church can get along with him, why not another? 
If the older Methodism scruples not to fellowship him in the South, 
why cannot the Methodism of the South fellowship him? Do they need 
another lesson in brotherhood? We hope not. From the Southern 
stand-point the brother is a burden to Methodism from which she must 
be relieved; but as such relief can only come by the brother going out of 
our communion, and as our Methodism cannot consent to his expulsion, 
and would hesitate to consent to his voluntary going, the problem be- 
comes complex, and the division between the Churches is perpetuated. 
If it is suggested that the brother himself will cheerfully depart, when 
he is apprized that his presence is an incumbrance, and that these blessed 
conditions will come about in due time without friction and without 
effort, it is replied that as guardians of his interest we could never con- 
sent to his departure to gratify the prejudice of two generations; nor do 
we believe that he is at all inclined to go, and until he is we shall not 
encourage him to think about it. 

Let us hope that in both the North and the South such a spirit of 
patriotism, of love of social order and progress, of religious interest in 
our fellow-man, and of devout faith in God that he will rule and over- 
rule to the advantage of his Church, will prevail as finally to inspire a 
movement of fraternity that shall by the strict law of evolution actualize 
in an organic structure of Churchhood that shall stand as the monument 
of good-will and peace on earth to the end of time. 


NATIONAL POLITICS. 


He is not a true citizen who is uninterested in the affairs of government, 
persistently ignores his responsibilities, and refuses to discharge the 
duty of suffrage when the time for its exercise is at hand. He may be a 
social citizen, a kind and philanthropic citizen, but not a true citizen; for 
citizenship implies privileges, rights, and duties, all of which should be 
claimed and performed under the conditions and restrictions that brought 
them into being, and the observance of which is necessary to their per- 
petuity. In the American republic, especially, is it the duty of the citi- 
zen, endowed with self-government, faithfully to inquire into the princi- 
ples of the civil administration, and to understand the constitutional 
guarantees of national life. Less than this must result in an illiterate and 
therefore dangerous citizenship ; more than this even is necessary to the 
highest type of American manhood and strength. If our country were 
walled in, other nations being barred all fellowship with us, and our 
numbers were few—in other words, if this were Plato’s Republic—even then 
the citizen should exercise his rights and exhibit his interest in political 
conditions for the sake of internal order and individual growth and hap- 
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piness. Inasmuch, however, as ours is the unwalled republic foretold by 
Ezekiel, and all nations are flowing into it, investing it with an interna- 
tional character, it behooves the citizen to open his eyes and discern the 
range of his political obligations. He is both a national and international 
subject, with relations to his own government and through his government 
to all other governments on the face of the earth. What his government 
does he does, or is supposed to do, and he partakes of the general responsi- 
lility. If he take issue with his government in its conduct toward other 
nations, or toward internal affairs, or toward himself, he may ally himself 
with others of the same opinion and purpose, hoping at the proper time 
and under forms of law to effect a change in the national administration, 
This is the spirit of politics, the basis of political parties. 

From this wide range of government arise the varied policies it must 
pursue: policies, some of which must be entirely independent of partisan 
considerations, because the whole people are equally interested ; policies 
that justly exhibit a partisan feature; and policies that seem to be neither 
non-partisan nor partisan, but are mixed, being pro-party and anti-party 
at the same time. It isa wise administration that is able so to conduct 
certain affairs, and execute certain duties, without exciting suspicion of 
partisan ends—without involving evident one-sidedness in the execution. 
Yet there is a class of political duties that ought to be exempt from 
the odor of partisanship, such as international relations, the rights of citi- 
zens abroad, the postal system, financial legislation, industriil problems, 
the immunities of soldiers, and the religious liberty of the citizen. Far 
removed as these questions are from the domain of partisanship, and some- 
what easy of settlement except when bearing a partisan burden, it is evi- 
dent that they have often been regarded as partisan problems, and the 
party that disposed of them was enticled to special credit. 

We do not object to partisan politics, or that energy that the party 
displays for the accomplishment of its purpose; but there are political 
problems that do not belong to the sphere of political partisanship. ‘Tiis 
is not an ideal political suggestion, or any phase of dilettanteism in poli- 
tics; it is a protest against the degradation of great national and interna- 
tional questions to the level of pot-house politics, of which the supply 
has been sufficient. Happily, the tendency is toward just such an eman- 
cipation as we indicate, but it may not be fully achieved before the lapse 
of a decade or two. 

We come now to affirm the necessity of partisan action, and to justify 
partisan policies in the administration of civil government. The political 
judgment of men will differ as men themselves differ; they will hold to 
different political theories as they have inherited them or wrought them 
out for themselves; and they will be found on one side rather than the 
other of every political question. Partisanship is inherent in the consti- 
tution of political life. Miles Standish first, and Alexander Hamilton 
afterward, represented one type of civilization which early spread over 
the North and gave color and shape to all her institutions and activities. 
Originally Puritanic, it modified itself as conditions changed, or was 
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modified by conditions it could not control, until its chief excellences are 
of a Western or Occidental character. As this idea of civilization grew, 
it became tlhe inspiration of a political movement, which in its latest 
form is understood to be the Republican Party. 

This, however, was not the only idea of civil life. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and later John C. Calhoun, stood forth as the representatives of ideas not 
in harmony with the Northern movement. The pro-slavery protoplasm be- 
came the basis of Southern civilization, and in time the spirit of a polit- 
ical party called the Democratic Party. Thus the two parties up to 1860 
represented two different theories of government, as they have always 
exponented two different ideas of civilization. While the war of 1861-65 
destroyed the Southern conception, the two parties remain, animated by 
somewhat common purposes, and yet widely differing on political ques- 
tions, and justifying on the part of cach a quadrennial attempt to recover 
governmental power, Reading the platforms of these parties as adopted 
by their national conventions in June, one is surprised to find such per- 
feet agreement concerning certain measures, purposes, and laws; as they 
both agree in the necessity of reducing taxation, of restricting the immi- 
gration of the Chinese, of admitting territories to Statehood when the 
constitutional conditions shall have been observed, of extending sympathy 
to oppressed Ireland, and of enforcing a practical civil service reform. 
Neither party can claim a monopoly of these virtuous propositions; but 
which is the more likely to maintain them after election must be deter- 
mined by the individual voter, who has history and some other things to 
guide him in his decision, 

The Democratic Party appeals to its record; the Republican Party glo- 
rifies its history; the Democratic Party boasts of paying pensions and 
bounties to soldiers and sailors; the Republican Party condemns Presi- 
dent Cleveland for ‘ his numerous vetoes of measures for pension relief,” 
and the Democratic House of Representatives for refusing to consider 
‘general pension legistation.” In addition to these hints of difference 
and antagonism, each party pledges special legislation, and promises some 
things omitted by the other—as the Democratic Party is sure that it will 
repeal antiquated war legislation, while the Republican Party is emphatic 
in its purpose to ‘‘stamp out the attendant wickedness of polygamy” in 
Utah, to reduce postage to one cent per ounce, to recognize gold and sil- 
ver as money, and to punish offenses against suffrage in the South and 
restore it where it has been lost. The great difference between the par- 
ties respects the Tarif_—the Democratic Party practically holding to free 
trade, as expounded in the President’s message, and the Republican Party 
asserting itself ‘‘uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of 
protection.” If this were the only issue before the American people, as 
it seems to be the chief issue between the two parties, the attitude of the 
voter would still be significant, but not so important as if a moral ele- 
ment were involved in the contest. With the one issue only, political 
excitement will be feeble or intense as the people are more or less inter- 
ested in industrial occupations, unless old partisan associations and senti- 
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ments shall still have the power to awaken interest when there is but 
little at stake. We do not write as a politician, but with judicial fair- 
ness as to the political controversy now raging, anxious as to the general 
verdict, but more anxious as to the ethical result in the national life. 

The fact is, that moral issues in politics arouse the people more than 
prima facie partisan issues, We are outgrowing old style campaign 
fustian, because we prefer moral to political undergirding. Ethical par- 
tisanship commends itself more than political partisanship. In political 
strifes, in national administrations, and in civil life, the moral virtues 
should be dominant, and the party that platforms them is as sure of an 
honorable destiny as the party that ignores them is sure of monumental 
obloquy. As one of the virtues, temperance has entered the political 
realm, and so commanding is its influence that it has originated another 
national party, which cannot be despised or shouted out of existence. If 
there were but two parties, the one pro-liquor and the other anti-liquor, 
the present contest would be as enthusiastic and the issue as vital as any 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery contest of the past. Usually it is better that 
there should be two parties than three, because a square issue is then 
possible; but since neither of the strong parties will substantially assume 
the principle of the weak party, its friends claim that it is better for a 
time that a third party exist. Instead of a right-angled there is therefore 
a triangular contest, just as interesting as if it were otherwise, though it is 
clear that the hypothenuse cannot reach the apex of power at this time, 
and perhaps never. Temperance, however, as a moral doctrine, will 
triumph in this or some other way, and the people will be satisfied. 

The platform of this party is in some particulars very like those of the 
other parties, as it favors a reduction of taxation, the abolition of polyg- 
amy, the observance of civil service laws, arbitration as a method of set- 
tlement between employés and employers, restriction of immigration, pres- 
ervation of the sabbath, and prohibition of the ‘* manufacture, importa- 
tion, exportation, transportation, and sale of alcoholic beverages.” The 
platforms of the other parties are essentially political; this is chiefly 
ethical. The majority of the people just now are in a political mood, 
but the ethical sentiment will have voice and freedom and power in the 
coming years. That party that will affirm an ethico-political platform 
will be the party of the future, as the people once grasping the ethics of 
politics will relinquish nothing until the ethical principle is embodied in 
national sovereignty. The campaign before us is by no means an issueless 
one, though the issue may not be what many have hoped or desired. Let 
it be an industrial issue now, one certainly vital; it may be a moral issue 
next time, one supreme in its relation to national progress and the world’s 
revolution in morals. Without any issue, or difference in theory or 
doctrine, the voter would choose among the candidates that one whom 
he personally preferred; but a vote is, or should be, something more than 
the expression of personal preference. It is 2 political expression, or the 
recognition of the alignment of a political party; and in the present cam- 
paign it may be decisive of a radical change in the industrial policy 
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of the nation. The person is of value only as he is the exponent of that 
policy. 

In accordance with custom and in recognition of his faithful services to 
the country, the Democratic Party presents again as a representative of 
the free-trade doctrine that honored servant, Grover Cleveland. His 
friends believe, the party itself believes, that through his re-election the 
** benefits of Democracy” will inure to the people as never before, and on 
this basis they ask for a renewal of power and a re-occupation of the 
presidency. 

With a cordial unanimity in their convention the Republican Party 
presents to the country for the presidency the honored name of Benjamin 
Harrison, of presidential ancestry, of patriotic blood, of legislative expe- 
rience, of Christian faith and character. It is evident that this candidacy 
is not only meritorious on its own account, but is peculiarly strategic in 
its bearings, and furnishes the material for extensive political predic- 
tions, 

Prior to these great conventions, however, that other party—a camel 
sticking his nose in the tent—agreed that Clinton B. Fisk, the man of un- 
blemished reputation, of adequate abilities, and of personal magnetism, 
such as give men power, should represent the moral virtue of politicalism, 
and enthusiasm has prevailed among his friends and in the party from 
coast to coast. 

We make no account of three or four other organizations or parties so- 
called, as they are in sympathy if not in league with one or the other of 
the parties named; but all are enthusiastic, and in their way all are hope- 
ful. All are really great—the third embryonically great, the others abso- 
lutely so—but the greatest party is that which, rooted in the truth, never 
forsakes it, though for a time it is crushed with it. 

The duty of the citizen is manifest. He should vote; and while it is 
not our province to attempt to instruct him how he shall vote, it is not 
a violation of our position to suggest that he should be governed in his 
choice by all the purposes of the party to which he attaches himself; he 
should know what the election of any party means to the country, the 
world, himself; he should join conscience to judgment, and warm his 
sympathies at the altar of righteousness; he should ground his allegiance 
to candidacies and platforms in fundamental principles—not in their 
history alone, but in the capacity of parties to administer government, in 
their affiliation with moral law, and in their fellowship with the better 
citizenship of the country; then, whatever the result, he can rejoice in his 
citizenship and worship God as the King of nations as well as of saints. 
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DANIEL CURRY. 


Like some gigantic oak, fatigued with age, he fell in fulfillment of the 
law of life; or, like Hector in battle, he died warring for the right; or, 
speaking after the manner of a pagan, he severed the earthly tie and 
entered the abode of the gods, 

Methodism is not without a long list of men eminent for scholarship 
and established in their influence in the hemispheres of human action and 
progress; but they did not all come upon the stage at once, nor have they 
possessed equal power in the domain of thought and inquiry. Of com- 
mentators the names of Whedon and Nast are conspicuous; of scientists 
Winchell is an exponent; of metaphysicians Bowne is supreme; of theo- 
logians Merrill, Raymond, and Foster are suggestive; of littérateurs 
McClintock and Hurst are at the front ; of orators none have doubted the 
pre-eminence of Simpson, Durbin, Thomson, Newman, and Fowler. 

Early Methodism, as all initiative movements, required specialists, who 
appeared with every necessity. Was it a Church founder? Behold an 
Asbury. Was a controversialist needed ? Emory defended the fathers, 
and the fathers slept undisturbed. Was the massive theologian, the ora- 
tor with his philippics, the pastor with his revivalism, and the layman with 
his prayers, in special demand ? They arose on every hand, and made 
themselves known. The educator or the literary man, as such, appeared 
later; he waited his turn. His hour came, and he made his mark. In 
spite of utilitarianism the present age is distinguished for the presence of 
the scholar, the educator, the author, the editor, the man of letters. 

In the list of prominent literary characters we find the name of Daniel 
Curry, our predecessor in office; a man of intellectual virility; a giant; a 
wrestler with concrete ideas; profound in éonviction, intense in purpose, 
a progressive, almost an iconoclast; fearless, responsive to the beauty of 
truth, a permanent friend, a safe ally, a tremendous foe. The Wesleyen 
University furnished his educational equipment, which he employed in 
the \lefense of the Christian faith as he interpreted it for fifty years, earn- 
ing the respect of those who differed with him as he received the love of 
those who were in a sense his disciples. His ecclesiastical positions were 
various, all of them testing and enlarging him, and fitting him for the 
greater work of -his final years. Now he is president of a university; 
resigning, he spends a few years in the pastorate; then he assimes the 
editorship of The Christian Advocate ; later he presides over the Ladies’ 
Repository ; and still later he edits the Methodist Review, During the years 
of official position, impelled by a scholarly taste, he enters the field of 
authorship, exhibiting both a productive and thoughtful mind, and tak- 
ing high rank as a writer on great themes. 

In measuring the man we must not forget the external indications of a 
great soul within. Full-statured, yet with stooping shoulders, possessed 
of facial features not exactly attractive, with a weak and harsh voice, his 
physique was a compromise; he was commanding in appearance, yet so 
rugged as to excite a questionable feeling of homage. He was majestic, 
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and yet the majesty was lost in a kind of fear that it awakened. In short, 
he was a contradiction of attractions and repulsions, of which he was 
partly conscious, and which he was none too careful to guard or regulate. 
His friendships grew out of this composite character, and accordingly were 
strong or weak or indifferent, but always coveted and enjoyed. 

It is not our purpose fully to enumerate or consider his characteristics, 
as he was so well known and they have so often been indicated as to re- 
lieve us of the necessity of more than mentioning them. As to his intel- 
lectual resources, Dr, Curry was not deep but broad—broad enough for 
the most scholarly position in the kingdom of thought. He was a great 
reader, and so was well stocked with information. Like a great stcamer, 
he was at home in the great ocean of truth, fearing not the fiercest storm, 
enjoying the pleasantest calm. Dr. Whedon was deep, profound; Dr. 
Curry broad and vast in comprehension. The one could pilot himself in 
the dark; the other walked with a sunbeam for his staff. Dr. Whedon 
could handle the problem of the will; Dr. Curry could not understand it. 
Dr. Whedon constructed a theodicy; Dr. Curry felt that it was beyond 
his comprehension. Dr. Whedon dealt with abstractions; Dr. Curry 
dwelt in the concrete. The one could theorize; the other could tabulate 
results. The one was theological; the other historical. Granting that 
Dr. Curry was a thinker, it is not too much to say that he was wanting in 
consecution, and, therefore, in a particular kind of effectiveness, He had 
ideas, but lacked method; his conceptions were abundant, but they were 
miscellaneously presented. Dr. Francis Wayland was distinguished for 
method without ideas; Dr. Curry stood out as a man of ideas without 
method. The one was a tree without fruit; the other a tree upside down, 
but somehow bearing large fruit. 

With this marked defect in his intellectual character, he was inde- 
pendent in assertion, and won his way rather by the strength of his con- 
victions than by the logical form of their expression. He held to creeds 
as a partial necessity, but did not feel bound by them. He was broad 
enough to see some merit in certain Calvinistic interpretations of the 
Scriptures, but this exposed him to the charge of being a Calvinistic 
Methodist. Such was Whitefield, but Dr. Curry always repudiated this 
odium as applied to himself. His independence of spirit was very mani- 
fest in his relations to ecclesiastical usages and his opinions of dignitaries, 
whether in Church or State. He was understood to be antagonistic to 
certain of our ecclesiastical regulations, and was foremost in the quict 
advocacy of diocesan episcopacy, not so much in express terms as in that 
leavening influence that grew out of his criticisms of the prevailing 
superintendency. He was a mechanician, therefore a reconstructionist 
of Church usages, favoring the abandonment of all forms and rules that 
were not adapted to existing conditions and demands. This position 
singled him out as a radical advocate of questionable measures, bring- 
ing upon him no little opposition from certain quarters, and yet secur- 
ing for himall the advantages of leadership in the new movements of the 
Church. 
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His sympathy with young men was both a pleasing and striking char- 
acteristic, making him popular when he was on the unpopular side of a 
question, and insuring him a victory when perhaps he had not fairly won 
it. In every General Conference of which he was a member he had the 
influence and support of the young men, stimulating them to high pur- 
poses as they rallied to his standard, and inspiring them with the same 
courage that constituted him their leader. 

With his grand endowments, his rare gifts of moral excellence, his mas- 
terly positions in the Church, and with every opportunity of the largest 
success, it will not be claimed by those who were his truest friends that 
his career was marked by brilliancy or evolved into that kind of success 
that is monumental or far reaching. His life was honorable, and the im- 
pression he made upon his generation was wholesome and deep-rooted ; 
yet neither as pastor, nor preacher, nor educator, nor author, did he attain 
to the highest eminence. He was greatest in the editorial department, 
being regarded as a strong writer and a progressive advocate; but as a 
magazine editor he fell behind expectations, the magazines that he edited 
declining in power and influence. In purely editorial work he was at his 
best, as is evidenced by that department in the Review during the last 
quadrennium, and by the acknowledged ability with which he conducted 
The Christian Advocate for three successive terms, though the careful ex- 
aminer of its files will soon discover the usual mark of the absence of 
method. Student as he was, he ought to have succeeded in the sphere 
of authorship, but his mind was of the newspaper cast that unfits, though 
it does not necessarily disqualify, one for the closer and more recon- 
dite task of the author. His was also a polemical mind, eager for con- 
test; he was an expert in debate, and when on the right side he was ter- 
rific in onslaught on the wrong, and eloquent in vindication of the right. 
His best work was done during the last twenty years of his life, a period 
not of unmingled infirmity, but of heroic devotion to the duties of his 
position. Like Gladstone, he resisted superannuation as an outrage upon 
humanity, and charmed away the evil day until his power to charm was 
broken. His latter years reflected none of the pessimism of an infirm be- 
lief, none of the darkness of a cultured unfaith; on the contrary, they 
were bright with the glory of a New Testament hope, and ended with the 
evidence of the joy unspeakable. A free mind—Abraham-like, looking 
beyond his time—he yet was fixed in his affections upon truth, and was 
rooted in the knowledge acquired both by patient investigation and a 
conscious experience of the method, essence, and power of salvation. 
Undemonstrative, he was faithful; critical, he was established. 

Mrs. Browning's line, 

“Death crowns the completed life,” 


is appropriate to the name of him to whose memory we, in duty and rev- 
erence for the dead, pay this brief tribute. 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION, 


WE are giad to herald a general movement among the faculties and 
students of the German universitics to gain a nearer approach to the 
hearts and interests of the poorer classes. This is developed in a recent 
organization in the Heidelberg University of an academic association 
for the advance of home mission work among the neglected and the out- 
casts. This is a step forward among those whose theory has too long 
been that their calling is that of learned seclusion. If ancient Heidel- 
berg starts such a movement it will be quite likely to extend to the newer 
schools, 

Adding to this, the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction recom- 
mends the formation of a commission to study and report on the subject 
of higher scientific instruction for women, and especially on the training of 
female teachers for this work, instead of depending, as heretofore, solely 
on male instructors for this line of teaching. And the wives and daugh- 
ters of Berlin are justifying this attention on the part of high government 
officials by issuing a call to the *‘ women of the Fatherland ” to join in 
erecting a thank-offering to God in memory of the venerated Empcror 
William. This will probably take the form of a ‘* William's Church,” to 
act as a people’s church for the masses. This universal reverence and 
love for Emperor William is quite phenomenal, and extends far beyond 
the borders of his own land. 

There is.also just now quite a revival of Masonic interest throughout 
Europe, with the new feature, to them, of benevolence rather than secrecy. 
The great lodge in France is the ‘‘ Grand Orient” in Paris, where originate 
most of the movements now spreading to other countries. The Italian 
Grand Orient responds to this by sending messengers throughout all the 
Italian colonies forthe establishment of branches. Although this fact is 
not openly expressed, it is quite clear that this Masonic revival is a general 
movement throughout the Old World to counteract the papal and Jesu- 
itical intrigues now so rife in many of the colonies under European con- 
trol. The Belgian Masons, who for some time have been alienated from 
those of Germany and France, are now again seeking affiliation. 

Nearly all the capitals of Europe are the arenas of some phase of the 
agitation for Sabbath observance. The feeling is perhaps most rife in 
Switzerland, and there most active in Geneva, The programme there laid 
down by the workers in this phase of moral reform—for as such they 
mainly treat it—would do credit to England itself, which is surpassed by 
zeal in this cause by Scotland only. Throughout Germany the effort at 
reform comes mainly in the style of government commands or ordinances, 
while in other lands the effort seems to take on the characteristic of logical 
reasoning, with the endeavor to persuade one element of the population 
and convince the other. The popular phase of the arguments is now 
mostly that of justice to the toilers: ‘* Six days shalt thou labor.” 
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I. RELIGIOUS. 


SWITZERLAND continues her religious and political activity, though sur- 
rounded by lands that seem wholly absorbed with the matter of standing 
armies as a means of maintaining peace. The Salvation Army there is a 
source of much agitation and discontent, and has been the cause of 
several bloody conflicts and not few legal battles. In no land is it more 
unpopular, and many who have long been friends of religious liberty hold 
their peace in the midst of the opposition to this movement. 

Not long ago a monster petition was gotten up in the Canton of Vaud 
demanding the most energetic measures against the Salvationists. And in 
reference to it one of the most respectable of the religious journals of the 
land held the following words: ‘‘ The work of the Salvation Army is in 
our eyes one of the most destructive to the real spirit of Christianity, but 
we must combat it with divine weapons and spiritual means, and not 
by violence. Exceptional measures and persecutions only strengthen it; 
silence kills it—for it is no work of God, but a fever imported from 
England that will the sooner subside if it is ignored.” 

The Evangelical National Union of Zurich is one of the most successful 
and active of the associations for Christian work. Its library, now forty 
years old, numbers more than seven hundred and fifty subscribers. The 
colporteurs are distributing large numbers of Bibles and tractx, and the 
retreats are sheltering guests every night; the House of Deaconesses now 
has seventy-one sisters, with thirty probationers, and no less than nine 
agents are working in the cause of city missions. In the city of St. Gallen 
a so-called positivist clergyman was elected because of a split in the ranks 
of his opponents, In Basel there is a decided reaction against the radical 
spirit that has obtained for the last few years. The newly established 
Parity Schools, as they are called, in which both religions are taught, are 
found to be used by Catholics and free-thinkers to the neglect of the 
Protestant children, which fact has caused a good deal of dissatisfaction, 
so that a proposition is now on foot to establish a graded Christian 
elementary school, A subscription list is now being circulated to secure 
the means to that end. 

Along the shore of the Lake of Geneva there are many small inns of 
doubtful character that house ten thousand guests in the course of the 
year, The half of these at least would prefer the temperance and Chris- 
tian inns if they could be found, and a committee has been formed of the 
most influential people to provide a goodly number of these. In the can- 
ton of Freiburg there has been within the last decade a great increase in 
the consumption of strong liquor, so that it has affected the military 
fitness of large numbers of young men. In ten years the proportion has 
fallen from 33 to 12 per cent. of the male population. This alarming 
state of things has caused the formation of a so-called ** League of the 
Cross,” whose object is to decrease the use of alcoholic drinks among 
young men. The decrease of intemperance from the military motive, 
though not the highest, is a favorable indication, and to be commended. 
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DEACONESSES IN GERMANY.—The system of deaconesses is now so wide- 
spread in Germany that we naturally look thither in the preliminary 
efforts to introduce them among us. And we cannot perhaps do better 
than to give a concise account of their work in the central city of the 
Fatherland, namely, Frank fort-on-the-Main. 

In that city the institution of deaconesses began about twenty-five years 
ago, and thus wise: A few Christian men and women met for the purpose 
of establishing an association for the care of the sick and assistance to the 
poor by voluntary workers in the form of trained nurses and care-takers 
obtained as deaconesses. Thus arose in the city the Evangelical Union 
of Deaconesses, at the head of which stood the principal Protestant pas- 
tors in the place. By means of this association, a few sisters were obtained 
from the mother-house in Carlsruhe, who undertook the founding and 
guidance of the institution. This work was greatly favored by God, so 
that in five years Frankfort had its own mother-house as a training-school 
for workers, and could dispense with the original founders, so that they 
could go and cultivate other fields, 

This establishment soon had its own superior, and entered on a course 
of instruction for private nurses as well as for those for the general work 
of benevolence. In a few years more this enterprise had its own beautiful 
building, and was fairly on the way to its present size and large sphere of 
operations. The sisterhood. which was first recruited in the immediate 
neighborhood, now counts among its wor-ers members from all parts of 
Germany, with the practical experience of many regions. Its numbers 
have now grown to seventy-four, and its leading and controlling spirit is 
the Baroness Feltheim, from Brunswick. Its field of operations has al- 
ready extended far beyond the bounds of the city, and now takes in many 
sections and villages of the immediate suburbs. The work is also now 
not confined simply to the care of the poor and the sick, but goes out to 
the children, who are taken and trained to useful manual labor, whereby 
they may earn a comfortable living; even old women come in for training 
of this kind, that they may better supplement their wants. 

In the suburbs of Frankfort last year 757 families received aid and care, 
and about 14,000 visits were made to the poor and needy, In the mother- 
house 259 sick were cared for last year, and numerous families were 
visited and assisted by day and by night. Not far from the mother- 
house a colony has been founded, where, in a comfortable and well-ap- 
pointed house surrounded by gardens, poor, sickly, and weak women and 
children find a permanent home; these are cared for by seven sisters who 
have now in their charge 37 invalid women and 18 sickly children. Not 
far from this establishment there is an eye-hospital for the poor, a train- 
ing-school for female servants, and an old ladies’ home, all under the 
general care of the association of deaconesses. 

In order to carry on this work of love large sums are needed and re- 
ceived; these come from regular voluntary subscriptions, from penny 
collections in schools and churches, and from free gifts. The figures of 
this sphere of activity throughout Germany are astonishing. Thousands 
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of persons of all the different Protestant faiths are engaged in it, and 
sercely a city or a town in the great land is now without some form of 
deaconess benevolence, 


Tue ITALIANS are wise enough not to forget, with all the talk and 
dazzle of the Curia, that it is their irreconcilable enemy, and will remain 
so. But they also know that said Curia has in its own land but very few 
adherents. It is true that in Rome, where a multitude of papal officials 
are pensioners supported by Peter’s-pence and lead an easy life, where 
the cloisters again flourish, and many a good opportunity smiles on the 
adherents of the Pope—there they can operate to their own advantage, 
but scarcely elsewhere in Italy. The field for the Jesuits just now are the 
missions; their long fingers reach these every-where. Asa proof we give 
the following: It is well known that since the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the occupation of Massowah the national aspirations are turning 
toward the Orient. Commercial and scientific associations follow one 
another in quick succession, either to shape measures or profit by them. 
The latest movement of this kind is a ‘‘ National Association to Aid 
Catholic Italian Missions.” It is now extending its nets and gaining ad- 
herents; they have already commenced to make collections. A Professor 
Stoppani at Milan recently delivered a lecture in the defense of the good 
cause, What he desires is the diffusion of the Italian tongue an influence 
under the direction of these missionaries, in order to revive the faith and 
the patriotism of the Italian emigrants in Africa and the Orient. 

The point they make, then, is a religious and patriotic work, while the 
association is a veritable propaganda of the faith. The Jesuits guide 
their prosclytes in their work and never abandon them. They regard 
them as the pioneers of civilization. The most discreditable feature of 
this movement is the willingness of the Italian Jesuits to put themselves 
under the shield of France in foreign lands in this work of the Prop 
ganda, though hated and antagonized by them politically. Indeed, the 
papal Italians will bow to any other sovereign rather than to King Hum- 
bert; this little incident is an example: The King of Italy goes to Flor- 
ence and the archbishop does not deign to pay him any attention. The 
Queen of England goes to Florence, and said prelate calls on her majesty, 
thus the more emphatically showing disrespect to his own sovereign. 


In Bonemrta the Old Catholics seem to be holding their own better than 
anywhere else, perhaps because of the lingering spirit of the early Refor- 
mation, In spite of the two great drawbacks—want of means and an- 
tagonism of the government—they are evidently progressing. At a recent 
convocation of the various congregations a very encouraging report was 
made. The most important events of the year were the meeting of the 
Old Catholic Syned and the realization of a fund for the sustentation of 
the pastors. In two months some 5,000 florins were obtained for it. The 
general report gave 221 baptisms, 160 interments, and 60 marriages, show- 
ing that these functions are no longer interfered with on the side of the 
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government, which for a time demanded that they sliould be performed 
by regularly appointed priests. In one parish of 8,000 souls there were 
a hundred baptisms, showing an estimated number of 7,000 Old Cath- 
olics. The parish consists mainly of adults, since children of from seven 
to fourteen years may not change their faith. It is proposed now to 
establish two new parishes, if the permission can be obtained from the 
government, The want of means is the great hinderance to this work, as 
the people are left to themselves in this field, while the Catholic Church 
receives a full support. The number of places in which now are found 
principal or filial congregations has increased in a year from 53 to 78. 
In one village the people went over en masse, so that a Catholic church 
was granted to them for their divine service. 


Tue Jewtsn Mission work throughout the world has just been reported 
with great accuracy by Dr. Dalman, who is one of the best authorities on 
this subject. His relations to all the mission centers in Europe and 
America give him opportunity to present his theme with great complete- 
ness and certainty. 

In the beginning of the present century there was but a single Jewish 
mission, which was founded in 1767 by the learned Edzard in Hamburg 
—-the father of the Jewish mission work among the Germans. In 1808 
there was founded in London the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, whose first missionary was a German proselyte 
by the name of Frey, who had been educated in Berlin for work among 
the heathen. The society established at that time with this one mission- 
ary has since grown to great proportions. It now employs 135 mission- 
workers in Europe, Asia, and North America, and has a yearly income of 
nearly $200.000. To this society has been added, since its beginning, 45 
others—13 in Great Britain and Ireland, 11 in Germany, 5 in Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and France, 5 in Scandinavia, 4 in Russia, and 7 in 
North America. 

All of these societies combined employ 377 workers at 132 stations, and 
have a yearly income of nearly $400,000. Germany is not very zealous in 
supplying funds for the work, and in this respect stands even after Scan- 
dinavia. This is most probably because of the strong prejudice against 
the Jews in that country. Great Britain gives annually one cent for each 
Protestant, Scandinavia a farthing, and Germany one fourth of the latter. 
A remarkable increase of interest in this work has been observed since 
1870. No iess than twenty-five societies have arisen since that year. 
France, Scotland, and Russia have entered on the work, which has been 
extended even to Palestine. But of the 3,000,000 of Jews in Russia 
and the 700,000 of Galicia a very sma]l fraction have heard the tidings 
of the Gospel. As matters now stand, there is but one missionary to 
200.000 Jews. This is a fearful disproportion to the missions among the 
heathen, in view of the strength and patience required for mission effort 
among the Jews. The greatest need just now is among the Jews of Rus- 
sia aud Galicia, who are in a very low state of civilization. 
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Protestant Rome, as the little city of Geneva, in Switzerland, is often 
called, is the central point for the Protestantism of all French-speaking 
lands. From here go forth the messengers who seek the strongholds of 
Catholicism, and who devote their time, wealth, and often their entire 
life, to the work of evangelization. Here assemble all Protestant convo- 
cations, and here is the seat of so many Protestant committees for the va- 
rious purposes of home and foreign missions. And here, above all, rules 
the Protestant spirit in public life more than in any other European city. 

Since the establishment of the Free Church the religious life of the city 
has made a marked advance. This ‘‘ Zglise libre,” peculiar creation of 
French Switzerland, sprang from the mighty efforts to separate the Church 
from the State. A large number of the most religiously inclined families 
and many pastors withdrew from the State Church because they consid- 
ered the influence of an infidel government as very baneful for the Church. 
This Church was then founded with solidly organized congregations, a 
few pastors, and their own edifices. All the expenses of public worship 
were met by the voluntary contributions of the members. It was a bold 
experiment on the part of the few to undertake such a task. But they 
now have the best and most zealous preachers, their churches are the best 
filled, their members have the firmest principles and lead the purest lives, 
and this Church has become a blessing for the Protestantism of French 
Switzerland. 

The Free Church has ‘also exerted an excellent influence on the State 
Church. Both Churches have now about twenty edifices, in which are 
regularly heard two sermons on the Sabbath. Geneva has now 60,000 
Protestant inhabitants and eighty clergymen, mostly men of high social 
position and unusual merit. Besides the regular Protestant clergymen 
of Geneva there come others from Lausanne and France—not a few in- 
deed from Paris—to attend religious conventions or to preach. Men 
like Monod and Bersier gather thousands of the faithful around them iu 
the old cathedral of the city. A poor sermon is seldom heard in Geneva, 
for the men are capable, and their discourses are carefully prepared. 
Many of these preachers exchange with others in French Switzerland, 
and not seldom go to Paris and fill churches there with hearers. 


Tre WALDENSES have lately held what they call an evangelical com- 
mission in Rome, at which they made an annual report of their work, 
from which it would seem that they are quite active in a species of 
mission labor. They report 124 persons engaged in it at present; 37 of 
these are ordained pastors, 6 are evangelists, 10 are evangelist teachers, 
5 evangelist colporteurs, 56 male and female teachers, 6 Bible readers, 
ete. Of this corps 42 are Waldenses by birth, 6 are Protestants of other 
faiths, and 52 are converts from Catholicism. They have 43 churches, 
38 stations, and 178 transient charges. This evangelistic work of the 
Waldenses claims to reach about 80,000 persons in the course of the year. 
These workers avoid controversy, and simply preach the cross, so that the 
Catholics accuse them of being able to talk about nothing but Jesus Christ. 
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Ix Spatn the French preachers are working with much success, mainly 
sustained by the mission house of Lausanne, Pastor Bonnard is the 
leader in this good work, and sustains a Protestant mission in Barcelona, 
through the aid of Pastor Empaytaz, who has become quite famous for 
his adaptation to the enterprise. They hold regular service in a few 
chapels, and have gospel meetings in eleven private houses, each one of 
which will average an attendance of ten. Ten Sunday-schools collect 
about 250 children, and six day-schools 112. There are connected with 
this work 120 communicants. Pastor Empaytaz reports the success as 
very encouraging, and calls for more workers. The committee in Lau- 
sanne are trying to comply with this call as best they can with their 
limited means. 


II. LITERARY. 


Cuvurcn Art is receiving at present a great deal of attention through- 
out Germany; indeed, there is quite a revival in this line of religious 
culture in comparison with the lassitude of former decades, The Prot- 
estant Churches are sharing in this more than the Catholic. The masses 
are acquiring the consciousness that the house of God ought to be some- 
thing more than a mere inclosed space with naked walls and no adorn- 
ment. A large number of Protestant churches, great and small, have 
arisen in these later years that are agreeable testimonies of this fact. 
The clergy are leading the people in this effort to develop church art, 
and the literary world is joining in the work. New periodicals are 
being founded to take the place of those that have ceased to exist and 
others that were of little value. The Christian Art Journal, of Stuttgart, 
is one of these, edited with good taste, and combining always the prac- 
tical with the artistic side. 

The restoration of several Catholic cathedrals of late years has given a 
new impetus to this movement. In the city of Bonn there was lately or- 
ganized an association for the encouragement of Christian art, among 
whose members and supporters are some of the first literary and artistic 
names of Germany. They have also just founded a new periodical de- 
voted to church art, which promises well. This publication proposes to 
be a leader and counselor of practical artists, and also to encourage the 
clergy to make a study of the subject and educate the people as far as 
they can in a taste for improvement in the artistic character of church 
edifices. The work thus seems to have begun with such zeal as to insure 
good results, 


Tue Reiicrious OrpERSs are causing a good deal of anxiety to the 
Germans, as they are fast returning. to their old stamping-grounds. 
Their presence will, of course, be most acceptable to the Catholic cham- 
pions of the Church. A distinguished German divine, Dr. Schramm, of 
Bremen, is taking the field against them in a monograph entitled, The 
Danger in the Revival of the Cloisters of Germany. In this pamphlet 
he shows great knowledge of his subject, and meets the case with ad- 
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mirable judgment and unanswerable argument. He regards the return 
of the orders as a threat to Protestantism, especially as they are accom- 
panied by the so-called ** congregations,” which are more practical or- 
ganizations for popular appeal. The Protestant Church and Protestant 
popular element will have much to fear from this army of Jesuits with 
their cohorts who, under Jesuitical discipline and command, will not stop 
short of all their aims. 


LAVELEYE, the renowned Belgian publicist and political economist, 
has lately given to the world a very interesting work concerning the 
Balkan Peninsula, a region which is likely to continue to attract atten- 
tion as long as the Eastern question is on the boards. The author is a 
philosopher as well as economist, and more than most men has the valu- 
able power to rise above the mist of partisanism and regard his study 
with impartiality. In the first chapter of the work the author treats of 
his journey to the East in the interest of the great question of the balance 
of power among the European nations, He meets the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the famous Slavonic Bishop Strossmayer, one of 
the most liberal prelates of Hungary. In the fourth chapter he treats of 
Bosnia, its past and its present, and gives a very vivid objective descrip- 
tion of the country. While seeming at times to skip over the surface, he 
is really studying the underlying facts of these peoples, and the informa- 
tion that he gives is quite new to the world. The work is now being 


translated into several languages. 


THE LAND oF LuTHER, strange to say. is now getting many Bibles from 
other lands. The British, Scotch, and American Bible Societies sent 
them 88,000 last year. The absence of the Apocrypha in foreign Bibles 
is quite a bar to their circulation, and gives thus the advantage to the 
German Bibles. In the circulation of the New Testament the comparison 
is reversed. While the German societies circulate all together 65,000, 
the British society distributed no less than 151,000, to which may be 
added the 49,000 sent by the Scotch and the American societies. In 
spite of these numbers but a small portion of the people as yet have the 
Bible. It seems peculiar that there should be a controversy between the 
German and the British societies. The Germans do not like the activity 
of the British society, and accuse them of making money by the operation. 


Tue Frencnu Review of Christian Art, in a late number, gives some statis- 
tics about the curious subject of the relics of the passion of Christ in Rome. 
From this authority it would seem that eleven churches in Rome claim to 
have altogether no less than nineteen thorns from the crown of Christ, and 
there are fragments of the same in three other churches. Other relics are 
quoted as follows: The napkin with which the Saviour wiped his hands 
at the Last Supper; pieces from the true cross found in seven churches; 
two nails from the cross in two churches, ‘Two churches also have speci- 
mens of the blood and the water that flowed from the side of Christ. Such 
superstitions wiil finally fade in the light of an aggressive Protestantism. 
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MODERN PROGRESS. 


, 


Tue present is the ‘‘age on ages telling.” Without discounting other 
periods in human history, or at all forgetting the heroic enterprises of the 
adventurous spirits of other times, ours is the age of discovery, invention, 
intellectual acquisitions, ethical accumulations, and the mastery of all 
things in opposition to man. He was empowered to exercise dominion 
in the earth, not by arbitrary force, but by such familiarity with law, such 
knowledge of the forms of matter, such insight into the designs of his 
Creator, and such introspective attainments as would place him in possession 
of the scepter of power and the crown of honor. To this ultimatum man 
has always subscribed and history has always contributed, working here a 
little and there a little to displace an obstacle, reduce a foe, or shine away 
the darkness that encompassed the trail of those in leadership. Thus his- 
tory has been made; epochs have stood out like promontories on the 
edges of the great sea of life; decadences have been followed by volcanic 
disturbances of the old order of things, and the outcome, silently or vio- 
lently reached, has been progressive and enduring. That the present is 
the summit of history thus far wrought is the logic of the divine ar- 
rangement. Henee it is more interesting than any other period, not only 
because we are associated with it, but because of its inherent accomplish- 
ments and promise of successively greater unfoldings and accumulations. 
Keen-sighted was Galileo; deserving of honor was Descartes; useful was 
Palissy ; as an explorer Mungo Park was brave and thorough; the Eliza- 
bethan era is peerless in English history; Watts and Morse will outlive 
monuments of granite; Wesley, Whitefield, Calvin, Luther, cannot die 
out of the world. But granting that other days were blessed with gifted 
sons, whose work was a part of the divine plan for the reconstruction of 
the world after a pattern of beauty and righteousness, it was left to this 
day to advance still farther toward the Infinite and the completion of the 
cosmical idea, Discoveries without number; inventions indicative of a 
divine genius in man; psychological researches that would have startled 
Plato; questions, proofs, the pushing of the intellect into all realms, mark 
this age, as phenomenal and conspicuous for all that constitutes an age. 

A department that shall take cognizance of man's progress and report 
it step by step, so far as space will permit, is now opened in the Reriei, 
with the belief that it will minister to the general demand for a modern 
characterization of human activity. The restraint that shall govern the 
department shall be the bearing of the items reported on the general sub- 
ject of religion in its anthropological phases, a scope large enough for our 
attention, and in harmony with the lofty purposes of the Review. 

If the declaration of Russia, that after December next she will in no 
event interfere with the affairs of Bulgaria, be sincere and be observed, 
that unfortunate country will rise as a new star on the horizon of the 
Oriental world, The Protestantization of Bulgaria is henceforth a glorious 
probability, and within reach of accomplishment. 
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The projected exploration of Babylonia by an American party, under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, is a unique proceeding, 
and in the line of biblical as well as general archeology. In 1885 an 
American expedition, under the leadership of Dr. W. H. Ward, supported 
by the generous contribution of Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, reconnoitered 
the country, and reported in favor of un exhaustive exploration, The 
present movement is the supplement of the first, or rather, the develop- 
ment of the suggestion into practical proportions and an attitude of defi- 
nite expectancy. The party, having left this country, will arrive at 
Aleppo early in October, and will commence work in November. The 
field of exploration is that between the Tigris and Euphrates, in which it 
is supposed at least fifty or sixty cities lie buried, containing enough well- 
preserved history to settle all historic questions that can be settled in that 
way. Babylonia includes far more than the supposed site of Babylon; 
the latter being covered by a mound ten miles square, the former embrac- 
ing a whole country. The Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., the director of 
the party, proposes to employ Arabs in the work of excavation, paying 
them from ten to twenty cents a day, and the instruments will be picks, 
shovels, and wheelbarrows taken from America. The time allotted to 
the expedition will depend upon the concessions of the Turkish govern- 
ment. If favorable the work may continue for years, the shortest period 
intended by the party being one year. Much may be expected ‘rom this 
movement. 






















Canst thou speak Volapiik ? It is a coming language, not to supplant 
national languages, nor to become the great international language, ex- 
cept in a commercial and itinerary sense. Simple in construction—for it 
is a manufactured tongue—self-evident in etymology, and a general pla- 
giarist from all languages, it is easily acquired and ready for use. What- 
ever the motive—amusement, novelty, business, travel—millions are re 
ported to have studied it, and are exchanging it for their native tongues. 
It is colloquial, and a great aid to the traveler, the business man, and the 
correspondent. In ninety days one can master it. 



















New York is the only State in the Union that limits the ground of 
divorce to adultery. Other States grant divorce for many causes, but 
few of which should be considered as sufficient by the parties to action, 
much less by a commonwealth of the Republic. The attitude of New 

. York is Scriptural and praiseworthy. Other States should obey God in 

this matter. 











So despicable in character and so unphilosophical in teaching was 
Schopenhauer that when the one hundredth anniversary of his birth oc- 
curred the Philosophical Society of Berlin refused to honor his memory by 
panegyric or otherwise. The modern philosopher thus pays tribute to 
moral character, and discards the worthless theory of his brother. The 
world is awake. 

49—-FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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The peculiarities of the movement headed by Dr. Sivartha to repeople 
and reconstruct Palestine, and so fulfill the prophecies, are in themselves 
obstacles to success; and, like many previous attempts, it will not accom- 
plish its purpose. First, it is sounded abroad that this is a methodical 
effort to bring to pass whatsoever has becn written concerning the resto- 
ration of Israel, when it is not fully settled what the prophecies mean. 
Exegetes are divided in opinion as to the literal or spiritual interpreta- 
tion of these future word utterances of the seers; yet this modern leader 
assumes his interpretation to be correct. The effort itself is too mechan- 
ical to command the resources necessary to success. Second, the Jews, 
supposed to be involved in the prophecies, are almost excluded in the 
fulfillment, about one sixth being the proportion in this colonization 
scheme, five sixths consisting of Englishmen and Americans. Third, if 
political tactics and business principles are to guide the movement it is 
likely to make shipwreck of itself before it is full-grown. The engineer 
of the prophecies into fulfillment must be a man like Abraham, called of 
God to foresee, devise, and plan, not according to established methods of 
immigration, but rather according to the will of the Most High as it is 
revealed to him in the unfolding of processes and history. To the move- 
ment we have no objection; it is a sign of the times ; but its foundation 
and character do not inspire faith. 


The centenary of Christian missions in the pagan world, as celebrated 
in London, was remarkable for the numbers present, the subjects dis- 
cussed, the enthusiasm manifested, and the inspiration it has already 
breathed into the missionary purposes of Christendom. Twelve hundred 
members—two hundred of them from the United States and Canada— 
engaged in their work with spirit, ability, and a comprehensive survey of 
the field, with its difficulties, its advantages, and prospects. The Earl 
of Aberdeen was President. The Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the American 
Board, representing the United States, said, ‘‘ We come to help take an 
inventory of evangelistic achievements during the last hundred years.” 
The conflict between Christianity and Islam; the faiths of Confucius and 
3uddha; the importance of medical missions; the effect of the traffic in 
drink and opium among the heathen; the work in Fiji, among the 
Papuans, in Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Greece, America, every-where, had 
ample ventilation, definite conclusions being generally reached in all 
cases, The Conference met in peace, and adjourned in hope. 


It is a modern astonishment that, seeing the wave of reform rising in 
Great Britain, Lord Salisbury, the great Tory leader, has fathered a bill 
for reforming the House of Lords. For long the Liberals have threatened 
the overthrow of that superannuated body, its members resisting because 
of the emoluments and prerogatives of the life-tenure peerage. At last a 
crevice has been made in the rock of offense by one who has often taken 
rest beneath its broad and protecting shadow. 
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Woman is ascending to the possession of her rights. The Women’s 
College of Baltimore, not yet open, with $350,000 back of it—the Wom- 
en’s Clubs of London, one literary, another a fashionable resort—the higher 
education of women discussed by the American Institute of Instruction— 
women as journalists, merchants, lawyers, plysicians—women as voters 
in some States, as teachers, wives, and mothers in all—women as phi- 
lanthropists, agents of God, co-workers with man—women as accepted 
examples of purity and all that religion enjoins or incarnates: there are 
signs of a superior age and proofs that woman is approaching the day 
of power. 





Comte de Mirabeau, born A. D. 1749, first a leader of the Liberal 
party in France, later an influential member of the States-General and 
National Assembly, then the president of the Club of Jacobins—a body 
of men that organized the French Revolution—has been honored with a 
monumental statue, the unveiling of which occurred at Montargis, August 
5. He had less dash and cruelty than Robespierre, but was wiser, and 
was distinguished for a self-controlling energy that made him a valuable 
accession to the Revolutionists. With an enthusiasm more volatile than 
philanthropic, the French have remembered a countryman whose services 
in their behalf were not in vain. This is to their credit, whether he de- 
served it or not. 


If Pope Leo XIII. should remove to an islet in the Mediterranean, it 
would prove the sincerity of the threat to abandon Rome announced by 
his predecessor, Pius IX., and repeated often by the reigning pope him- 
self. Cardinal Rampolla may issue circular notes to the powers arraign- 
ing the Italian government for its insensibility of the prerogatives of the 
Vatican, but it will not avail. Intolerance of temporal sovereignty as 
claimed by the pope is a mark of this age, and if he cannot endure it the 
hiding of himself in the sea would be appropriate. He will not go, how- 
ever; he never has intended to leave Rome. Rome can spare him, but 
he cannot spare Rome. 


The archeologist continues to surprise the world, to enlarge the his- 
toric horizon, and to confirm as well as overthrow many historic pre- 
suppositions. The cuneiform tablets recently unearthed at Tel el-Amarva 
in Egypt reveal in part the correspondence of Amenophis IV., ‘‘ the heretic 
king,” who transferred the capital from Thebes to his own city. Forty 
letters are in the Boulak Museum, sixty have been sent to the British 
Museum, and one hundred and sixty have been shelved in the Rainer 
Museum at Vienna. They bear date about B. C. 1430. The Egyptian 
king is addressed as ‘‘the Sungod... whose name is Masu.” Prof. 
Sayce intimates that this name points to Moses. 


The “tomb of Thebes” has given to the world a ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” 
written on Egyptian papyrus, which is well preserved, undimmed in color, 
and complete in text and illustrations. 
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Pan-Presbyterianism, in its superb council in London, considered the 
accruments that must result from the establishment of a lay ministry a 
subject none too early discussed, and to which all denominations should 
give heed. Lay workers, ordained or unordained, are very useful, and in 
many instances may succeed when the regular pastor would fail. In the 
council over the water lay ministers in orders were designated ‘‘subor- 
nate elders.” 


The advocates of manual training in Schools and Colleges are multi- 
plying, and the arguments for it are being accepted as conclusive and 
prophetic. Ex-President Hayes is its most prominent patron; but it 
claims more than individual patronage. The University Convention held 
in Albany, N. Y., approved a paper on the subject by Prof. N. M. Butler 
of Columbia College, while the American Institute of Education in session 
at Newport, R. I., gave its recommendation to the new form of education. 


The New York Tribune does not interpret the proposed adoption of Chris- 
tianity by Japan as the national religion as a progressive movement, but 
merely the exchange of the old religions, altogether ceremonial, for one 
chiefly spiritual, but whose ceremonials have so attracted the Japanese 
mind that it prefers them to those it has observed. This is a superficial 
estimate of the exchange, or movement; for while the spiritual force of 
Christianity may not be immediately felt by the nation, the stolid obsta- 
eles to Christian progress will be out of the way, and as the spiritual 
character of the new religion shall be apprehended, it will permeate and 
dominate the national life. Japan is likely to fulfill the prediction of a 
nation being born in a day. 


The assurance of pacific intentions from William IT., re-enforced hy an 
alleged suggestion from him for the reduction of European armaments, 
contradicts the fears entertained of him before his accession to the Ger- 
man throne, and augurs well for Europe and the world. War has accom- 
plished its mission, or will some day announce its purpose fulfilled, Dis- 
armament is a step in the right direction; arbitration as the remedy for 
international differences is another; broad and mature statesmanship, 
infected with the Christian spirit, is an instrument of conservation ever to 
be employed in time of difficulty. ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 


Civilization in France is moral enough to prohibit the duello; yet 
recently the Prime Minister, M. Floquet, in resentment of an insult offered 
him in the Chamber of Deputies by General Boulanger, fought a duel 
with the luckless general, each being wounded but neither killed. The 
sentiment of the French is against the proceeding. It was a scene, not of 
or for honor, but of dishonor. The law is honorable; the law-breaker 
deserves its penalty. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


GROWTH OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Firty years ago John Foster, whose ‘‘ massive thought” has secured for 
his works a place ‘among the most profound of English classics,” treat- 
ing of the immensity of literature, observed that ‘‘ men of ordinary lit- 
erary hardihood look over the dusty and solemn ranks of learned works in 
a great public library as an invincible terra incognita; they gaze on the 
lettered latitude and altitude as they would on the inaccessible shore of 
some great island bounded on all sides with a rocky precipice.” Since 
Foster's day the literature of the civilized world has so increased, both in 
extent and value, that the most enthusiastic students can scarcely avoid 
sympathy with that feeling of discouragement which breathes in Foster's 
observation. It is, in truth, impossible in this busy age for the most 
eager and persistent pursuer after knowledge to do more than to com- 
pletely master some of its branches, and to gain a general acquaintance 
with the facts and principles of the still greater remainder. The former 
he acquires from the learned tomes of the library; the Reviews and the 
Magazines offer him facilities unknown to students of previous centuries 
to attain the latter. 

Journalism—including the Newspaper, the Magazine, and the Review— 
has been justly named by Professor Shaw ‘‘ that remarkable and distine- 
tive feature of modern literature.” Edward Cave, the friend and patron 
of Johnson, was the father of the Magazine in 1787. Griffiths, in 1749, 
originated the Monthly Review, which, says Dr. Angus, was ‘‘ the earliest 
periodical devoted to criticism.” In politics it was Whiggish, in religion 
Low Church. To offset its influence the Critical Review was started in 1756 
The British Critic appeared in 1793. These periodicals were all more 
or less prized by their respective supporters for ‘‘ their critical judgments 
and informatid.” But those lesser literary stars were eclipsed in 1802 
by that more brilliant luminary, the Hdinburgh Review; in 1805, by the Ze- 
lectic; in 1809, by the Quarterly; and in 1824, by the Westminster. Since 
this latter date other Reviews—literary, scientific, political, and ecclesias- 
tical—have come into existence, both in Europe and America. And to-day 
there is scarcely any department of thought or any party of magnitude 
unrepresented by a Magazine or a Review. 

To a student of broad views and high aspirations the Reviews of the day 
are, if not absolutely indispensable, yet exceedingly valuable. Their di- 
gests and criticisms of important books; their reflections of the current 
phases of thought; their intelligent and critical records of great passing 
historical events, of scientific discoveries, of philosophical discussions, of 
theological disputations, of social and moral reforms, of religious move- 
ments, and of the changes of popular opinion on all topics, put him in 
possession of information not otherwise accessible except at such a cost of 
time and money as to be practically out of his reach. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that one who regularly and carefully reads the leading Reviews 
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of Europe and America listens to the heart-beats and counts the pulsa- 
tions of civilized humanity. His sympathies are quickened, and he 
walks toward the future, not as a loitering straggler in the rear of his age, 
but as a strong manin the van of the mighty host which is marching to- 
ward that day of brightness and beauty which is destined to witness the 
emancipation of mankind from the tyranny of ignorance and evil. 

The influence of Review writing may be illustrated by the fact that the 
Edinburgh Review is recognized as having mainly formed and promoted 
‘* that public opinion which in England carried the abolition of slavery, 
the repeal of the test acts, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, the 
reform of parliamentary representation and of the municipal institutions of 
the country.” It is not given toevery Review to achieve so much as this, 
but every one of the many now published is a power for good or evil. 
Our digest of the contents of some of them is intended to give the reader 
an idea of the trend of their thought and the quality of their influence 
upon their respective circles of readers. 

The London Quarterly Review for July has for its topics: 1. ** Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Study of Religion;” 2. ‘‘The Prussian Old and the German New 
Court Régime ;” 3. ‘* Richard Wagner and the Musical Drama;” 4. ‘‘ The 
Protestant Methodist Controversy of 1827:” 5. **Gordon and Garibaldi;” 
6. “St. Jerome and His Times; 7. “* Professor Sayce on the Babylonian 
Religion;” 8. ‘*‘ The Sting of Darwinism;” 9. ‘* The Theology of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ ” 

Of these papers we note only the one on Professor Sayce’s Lectures on 
the Babylonian Religion, which gives Professor Sayce the credit of writing 
‘the fullest and clearest exposition yet attempted of the religion of an- 
cient Babylonia and Assyria.” The materials of his exposition were 
found in the ‘‘ clay literature,” that is, in the inscriptions on bricks col- 
lected by explorers from the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, etc. Those 
bricks were the substitutes for manuscripts and books @hich filled the 
royal public libraries that once existed in the cities of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. To the deciphering of a great number of those bricks now col- 
lected in the British Museum Professor Sayre has devoted much time, toil, 
and patient study. His principal aim in his lectures is to unravel the his- 
tory of those ancient nations. In subordination to this purpose he ‘‘ brings 
out many interesting points of contact between the Babylonians and the 
Jews,” especially those which existed in the age and country of Abraham, 
“ Ur of the Chaldees” being one of the oldest seats of the Babylonian 
religion. In doing this he thinks he finds in the Assyrian language the 
original of such names as Moses, Saul, David, and Solomon, in the names 
of the Babylonian deities. He also.traces certain correspondences between 
the priesthood, temples, sacrifices, rituals, and festivals of the Jews and 
Babylonians, the most important of which is, that in both ‘‘every seventh 
day is marked as a day of rest.” 

Professor Sayce is very positive that, notwithstanding these resem- 
blances, there is strong evidence that the Babylonians were antagonistic 
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to the pronounced Monotheism of Abraham and his descendants. The 
deities of the former were local, the Jehovah of the latter universal; a 
difference of which the reviewer justly observes that ‘‘ if there were no 
other difference, this one puts an immeasurable gulf between Babylonia 
and Israel.” But when Professor Sayce, having found an analogue to the 
Jehovah of Israel in Assur, the national God of Assyria, observes that 
‘* we can trace in him (Assur) all the lineaments upon which, under other 
conditions, there might have been built up as pure a faith as that of the 
God of Israel,” our reviewer warmly objects. Apparently he thinks that 
on this admission some might claim that the faith of Israel, which assur- 
edly had its origin in a monotheistic root, was a development and not a 
revelation. But if it had pleased God to raise up an Assyrian Abraham 
why might not their faith in a universal God thus illuminated by revela- 
tion have become the analogue to Judaism? We do not, therefore, feel the 
force of this reviewer's objection to the professor's opinion concerning As- 
sur. Moreover, the latter is undesignedly sustained by the learned Ebrard, 
who agrees with Duncker in his conclusion that even ‘‘ the Babylonians 
in the earliest times worshiped one God—El, Ilu. Lenormant holds the 
same opinion. But at a very early period they fell into polytheistic hea- 
thenism,” and then ‘‘ the primitive appellation of God, Ilu (in Akkadian 
Dingira), became a proper name of an individual deity.” Again ~brard, 
after giving full weight to all that is known of the ‘‘ clay literature,” con- 
cludes that there has been a universal degeneration of all the cultured 
races of antiquity from a primitive monotheism into various forms of 
heathenism. 

But Ebrard’s well-grounded opinions do not conflict with our reviewer 
when he denies the professor’s assumption that the monotheism of Israel 
is attributable ‘‘ to difference of race,” and that our increasing knowledge 
of Akkadian polytheism may serve as a beacon guiding to a purer faith. 
As a matter of fact, no evolution from polytheism into the worship of the 
God of the Bible has ever been known. Neither is it to be hoped for. 
Nothing but the concept of God as revealed first to the patriarchs and 
finally in the incarnate Christ ever has or ever can lift men out of the great 
abyss of polytheistic worship into that pure spiritual worship which Christ 
came into the world to teach. 


The Nineteenth Century for June has: 1. ‘‘The Question of I) perial 
Safety;” 2. ‘‘ The Coming Reign of Plenty;” 3. ‘‘Pasteur;” 4.) ch- 
bishop Trench’s Poems;” 5. ‘‘ American Statesmen;” 6. ‘‘ Free (-.c e: 
7. “The Scientific Frontier an Accomplished Fact;” 8. ‘A \Wwo au 3 
College in the United States;” 9. ‘Local Government and County 01 «- 
cils in France.” The first of the above named articles is as sn) sii a 
by three writers, The ‘‘ war scare” which has lately stirred tue f ors f 
many thoughtful Englishmen is doubtless the inspiration of these *al t 
and well-considered papers. After comparing the forces which ma_ po-- 
sibly be arrayed by the great Powers against their country with her 
present military and naval resources, these writers conclude that England 
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is not prepared to successfully cope with them. She needs more ships, 
more cannon, and more soldiers. The paper on ‘The Coming Reign of 
Plenty,” by Prince Kropotkin, discusses with ability the problems in- 
volved in the agricultural and manufacturing industries of Europe and 
America. He shows that no one nation can Ieng subsist by becoming 
the manufacturer for others, because the general diffusion of knowledge 
is such that every nation is rapidly acquiring skill to produce its own 
manufactures. He then contends, that under existing conditions no na- 
tion can prosper by raising food for exportation, but that permanent 
prosperity can only be secured by combining agricultural with manufact- 
uring pursuits. Another point maintained is, that by such skillful appli- 
cation of labor to tillage as now prevails in Belgium, even so small a coun- 
try as Great Britain can furnish abundant food not only for its present 
population, but also for twice as many. The conclusion of this novel and 
suggestive paper is, that every nation should blend manufacturing with 
agricultural industry. The article on Pasteur is an admirable digest of 
that great man's discovery of the theory of vaccination, and of its appli- 
cation to hydrophobia and other diseases, both of men and animals. It 
treats also of his method of breeding microbes, of his modes of inocula- 
tion, and of the results attained. Of 3,852 cases of persons treated for 
mad dog and wolf bites only fifty-four, or 1.40 per cent., died. Pasteur’s 
theory seems to be generally accepted in Europe, and he has received 
honors from all its Powers, including England, which until lately has 
hesitated to give it approval. In “Archbishop Trench’s Poems” we 
have a judicious and appreciative review of a poet with whom we opine 
American readers are too little acquainted. The reviewer, Aubrey DeVere, 
finds the late archbishop’s poems characterized by religious feeling of an 
order special to himself. In them emotion is blended with thought. 
They display more imagination than fancy. They are human-hearted, 
treating largely of the realities of life. Hence, while they inspire hope 
and beget cheerfulness, because they express the brightness of the poet's 
faith in the goodness of God, there is yet in them a vein of sadness which 
often tempers their gladsomeness, and makes it like ‘‘the sunbeam of the 
church-yard and the bird song echoed from the ruin.” The archbishop 
was a man of ‘‘rare versatility,”’ consequently his themes are many and 
various. His verse lacks the graceful finish of Tennyson, but its metrical 
qv lities are high, and one cannot dissent from the reviewer's opinion, 
‘““t at among contemporary Anglican poets he will probably one day be 
~<. "ded by many as the best.” 


“he Westminster Review for June contains: 1. ‘*The Claims of the 
Ps ish.” 2. ‘*Montaigne;” 3. ‘*The Papal Rescript;” 4. ‘‘Some As- 
pec s ct the London School Board;” 5. ‘*The Irish in America;” 
6. * The Yellow River;” 7. ‘* France and Boulangerism;” 8. ‘ Ireland ;” 
9. * Contemporary Literature.” This number of the Westminster gives large 
spa.+to the Irish question. Th the ‘‘ Papal Rescript” it treats chiefly of 
the probable effect of recent Papal interposition in Irish political affairs, 
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After describing the faith of the Irish in Romish dogmas as being me- 
digval in its character, it shows that the ** National School” has already 
made them a reading people, and is fast making them a thinking people. 
The influence of their priests over them is immense, and these have been 
in full sympathy with the party of Home Rule. If, therefore, the priests 
obey the Pope’s rescript, and dissociate themselves from the ‘‘ plan of 
campaign ” adopted by the League, it is probable, if not certain, that the 
people will adhere to their political leaders, and that ‘divorce must 
follow between the priests and people in Ireland.” Hence, the author of 
this paper infers that the Pope runs the imminent risk of losing the Irish 
from his fold, and that the latter will become more reckless and desper- 
ate than ever. Thearticle on ‘* The Irish in Ameriéa,” while not denying 
either the proclivity of Irishmen to political corruption, or the evil influ- 
ence of their political clannishness in American politics, is yet quite 
apologetic in its tone. It gives them fully as much, perhaps more, credit 
for ability than facts warrant. Their recent endeavors to force the ques- 
tion of Home Rule into American politics, with their determination to re- 
main more Irish than American in their sympathies, and their too evident 
desire to involve our country in trouble with England, this writer says, 
is reviving the spirit which some thirty years ago gave existence to Know- 
Nothingism.” He also makes a strong point when he shows that the in- 
attention of the best class of native Americans to their political duties, 
the too early admission of immigrants to citizenship, and the inefficiency 
of our election laws, have contributed much to giving the Irish that con- 
trol in our political life which has made our prevailing demagogism 
possible. Finally, he thinks that the Irish in America are likely to fulfill 
the prediction of Grattan when he said to the rulers of England: ‘‘ Those 
whom you trample on in Ireland will sting you in America.” In the paper 
entitled “Ireland,” an Irish Liberal enters a strong protest against Home 
Rule. After strongly approving the present policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, which punishes both the violators of the law and their abettors, 
he illustrates with some telling facts the ferocity with which the leaders 
of the League maltreat those who refuse to obey their mandates. He 
next objects to both Home Rule and Home Rulers, on the ground that in 
those parts of Ireland which are contented under British rule the people 
are prosperous, while in the anti-Protestant districts, which mainly sup- 
port the League, the people are poor and business is in a ruinous condi- 
tion. He compares Belfast, which stands as a port next in importance to 
Liverpool, and North-east Ulster, Derry, Coleraine, etc., with Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, etc. All are alike under British rule. The former places 
prosper, the latter do not. He thence infers that whatever else may cause 
this difference it cannot be that rule. But those who demand Home 
Rule are the parties whose influence is paramount in the declining cities 
and provinces. Give them control of the government and their adminis- 
tration would inevitably reduce Belfast and North-east Ulster, etc., to the 
level of Dublin, Cork, etc. Moreover, the Leaguers are Papists. Their 
triumph would lay Ireland, bound hand and foot, at the feet of a Church 
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which never has conceded religious liberty where it had power to sup- 
press it. Hence Home Rule would be followed by attempts to suppress 
Protestantism, and a consequent religious war. Thus reasons the Hon. 
' J. W. Russell, M.P., whose opinions are his own, and not those of the 








managers of the Westminster. 





The Unitarian Review for June maintains its well-earned reputation for 
esthetic brilliancy which one may enjoy while dissenting from its unor- 
thodox theology. It opens with an appreciative but discriminative crit- 
ique by Charles C. Everett, on ‘‘ Martineau’s Study of Religion,” which 
it justly commends as a ‘‘contribution” to the thought of the age, that 
properly ‘‘ studied wilt be found wonderfuly helpful and quickening.” Its 
second paper, by N. P. Gilman, is a ‘‘ Brief Review of Cox’s Life of John 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.” As one might expect, Mr. Gil- 
: man commends, though with some qualifications, the radical] rationalism 
: which characterized the writings of the doughty bishop. The reviewer, 

with more audacity than wisdom, says ‘‘the Eternal Spirit bade him 
(Colenso) smite the idol of biblical infallibility, the prolitic source of many 
a vice and many a crime against humanity.” In this remark Mr. Gilman 
seems to confound the pseudo claim of Rome to be the infallible interpreter 
of the divine word with that real infallibility which is inseparable from a 
; revelation, because a fallible revelation is unthinkable. With Mr. Gilman’s 
admiration of Colenso’s indomitable courage and of his active philanthropy 
one can have full sympathy while regretting the reckless rationalism by 
which he undermined the faith of many. We regret to find in this num- 
; ber an unoriginal paper by Charles A. Allen called ‘‘ The Corner-stone of 
Christianity,” which is a feeble attempt to take from Christianity the 
: great fact of the Resurrection on which it reposes. Its writer asserts that 

the crucified body of our Lord was not restored to physical life, and not 
) subsequently taken into heaven, but only that his words became a domi- 
: 
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nant power in the world! After the discouragement caused by his death 
the memory of his gracious words and holy deeds begat new courage and 
a lofty enthusiasm in his disciples, which spread rapidly. When Saul fell 








only felt the power of his words in his heart. This feeling was the “ wit- 
ness of the Spirit” to him that the words of Jesus were true. From this 
inward experience he reasoned to the theory that Christ’s body had arisen, 
because through belief in his sayings a new spiritual life had been born in 
thuse who received his words. Reasoning (?) thus, Mr. Allen concludes: 
‘‘ The Cornerstone of Christianity, then, is not the resurrection of Jesus 
in Judea, but the rising of his spirit here and now in the new life of love 
and trust which is truly God with us.’ 














| under its influence he did not really see Jesus with his bodily eyes, but 
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: The Bibliotheca Sacra for July contains: 1. ‘‘The Call of the Prison to 
Ministers;” 2. ‘‘A Short History of the Missionary Society at Hermanns- 

5 burg, North Germany ;” 3. ‘‘ Some Illustrations of Mr. Froude’s Histor- 


: ical Methods;” 4. ‘‘A Newly Discovered Key to Biblical Chronology; ” 
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5. ‘*The Economy of Pain;” 6. ‘‘The Divine Immanency;” 7. ‘Two 
Histories of Christian Doctrine;” 8. ‘‘ Critical Notes;” 9. ‘*The Debt 
of the Church to Asa Gray;” 10. ‘‘German Periodical Literature.” 

Rev. W. J. Batt, the writer of the deeply interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Call of the Prison to Ministers,” is ‘‘ Moral Instructor in the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory at Concord.” The purpose of his article is to direct 
the attention of candidates for the ministry to prison chaplaincies as im- 
portant, if not indeed specially desirable, fields of usefulness. He cer- 
tainly makes out a very strong case. His facts appeal forcibly to one’s 
Christian sympathies with the guilty unfortunates immured within prison 
walls. He is evidently an optimist on the question of their possible ref- 
ormation. His article merits the attention of both philanthropists and 
clergymen. Rev. Alfred H. Hall, in ‘‘ Some Illustrations of Mr. Froude’s 
Historical Methods,” uses the critic’s scalpel with relentless but deserved 
severity. Taking that writer’s own principles respecting the method of 
writing history, he applies them most pitilessly to several of his works, 
Mr. Froude in his essay on ‘‘ The Lives of the Saints,” said: ‘‘ We cannot 
relate facts as they are. They must first pass through ourselves. 

The great outlines alone lie around us. The details we each fill up ac- 
cording to the turn of our sympathies, the extent of our knowledge, or our 
general theory of things.” Any one can readily perceive that with this 
radically false principle to guide him the historian can give almost any 
shape he pleases to the facts he proposes to record, because if he dislikes 
their aspect he can bend them into conformity with his ‘‘ general theory 
of things.” Taking several of Mr. Froude’s works, notably his Oceana, 
his History of England, and his Essay on Criticism and the Gospel History, 
Mr. Hall shows that Froude, working on this rule, has sacrificed historic 
truth on the shrine of his sympathies, and has suffered his feelings to 
mislead his judgment. This Mr. Hall shows to be the key to his false 
portraiture of the character of King Henry VIII., to his sentimental com- 
parison of Cesar with the Christ, and to his unjustifiable eulogy of Sir 
George Grey in his Oceana. Having thus hoisted Mr. Froude on his own 
petard, Mr. Halli severely but justly concludes that in Froude ‘‘ historic 
truth is sacrificed to literary style, judgment swayed by feeling, and can- 
dor obscured by prejudice.” In the ‘‘ Economy of Pain” Rev. Dr. Hey- 
man, after a very able discussion of that perplexing problem, reaches the 
conclusion that ‘‘particular pains stimulate the moral sense of the individ- 
ual,” and that ‘‘ the race of man stands in need of the perpetual witness 
of pain as a whole, stimulating by its presence the moral sense of human- 
ity, and attesting higher aims of being than mere sensuous enjoyment.” 
But after reading this most excellent paper one still feels than no man has 
yet found a line of sufficient length to sound the lowest depths of the 
mystery of pain. ‘‘The Divine Immanency,” a continued article, by Dr. 
Douglas, shows the hand of a master, With rare force of expression it 
brings out the relation of the doctrine of God’s immanency to the theories 
of materialistic philosophers. The whole solution of the subject, as he 
deems, lies in the doctrine of the Absolute Spirit, rather than substance, 
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being the ultimate principle—“the principium—-of the universe.” . . . 
Modern science has recognized force as the substratum of matter, that 
force is immanent, and that mind is the source of force. Dr. Douglas 
therefore insists that theology should recognize natural law as divine 
action, as God in nature. 


The New Princeton Review for July is enriched with several articles of 
more than ordinary excellence. Among these is Edmund Gosse’s dis- 
criminative paper on “Eighteenth Century Literature.” After claiming 
that only poetry and prose writing which is more or less adorned with 
the graces of poetic art, that is, writing classed ‘‘ as belles-lettres in its 
widest sense,” should be considered as literature, Mr. Gosse gives a 
bird’s-eye view of writers of the seventeenth century. This is followed 
by a fuller treatment of the authors of the eighteenth century literature, 
with a critical estimate of its principal writers, the sources of their inspi- 
ration, and their influence on the literature of France and Germany. He 
mentions Franklin as the only American writer who can be ‘* named with 
the recognized masters of eighteenth century English;” and he notes as 
a curious fact that in 1780 “ neither Washington Irving nor Bryant— 
neither the father of American prose nor the father of American poetry— 
was yet born.” One may not accept all Mr. Gosse’s critiques of the writers 
he names, the relative positions he assigns them, or his estimates of their 
respective influence on literature. Perhaps some will not comprehend the 
writer's reasons for omitting to notice such names as Bolingbroke, Horace 
Walpole, Cowper, Mackenzie, etc. Nevertheless, all lovers of literature 
will be interested in his charming and suggestive article. “Egyptian Souls 
and their Worlds,” by M. G. Maspero, the French Egyptologist, contains 
the result of original investigations of the opinions of the ancient Egyp- 
tians respecting the destiny of human souls. He makes it clear that they 
believed in a future life, but their theories concerning the nature of that 
life were various and contradictory. Most of them believed that ‘their 
souls went to their respective local gods after death.” In a very lucid 
paper entitled “ A Political Frankenstein,” Eugene Schuyler gives an intel- 
ligent exposition of the part played by Russian agents in Bulgaria during 
the troubles which ted to the abdication of Prince Alexander. His view of 
the future of Bulgaria is, that if the Bulgarians maintain their present ju- 
dicious attitude they will be so assisted by public opinion in Europe and 
by the determined attitude of Austria Hungary as to retain their autonomy, 
and ;«acefully develop their nationality into strength and permanency, Mr. 
Schuyler’s |. nowledge of European affairs is such as to command respect for 


, 


‘his opinions. In the ‘‘ American Party Convention,” Mr. Alexander John- 


ston contends that ‘‘ a machine of some sort is inseparable from democratic 
government.” If by *‘a machine” he means party organization, he is doubt- 
less correct. The problem is how to create organizations that shall be really 
self-governed, and not controlled by professional politicians, to whom 
their party is a mint, which corruptly coins the gold on which they live. 
From such machines true patriots may rightly pray, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver 
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us Professor Ormond, in ‘‘ Humanistic Religion,” shows that the con- 
summate flower of Christianity, and therefore of our civilization, is a 
morality fused with social devotion which recognizes the divine Father- 
hood as the source of the feeling of human brotherhood. But modern 
altruism, the worship of humanity, by rejecting the supernatural, casts off 
the only motivity that can raise social devotion to the pitch requisite to 
the regeneration of society. The Professor pertinently asks, ‘‘ What power 
has an ethic that does not anchor to the throne of the Almighty, that does 
not lay a living faith in a divine Father as the basis of human brother- 
hood, to fuse the inert masses of humanity with social devotion ?” 
Human experience replies emphatically, ‘‘ None whatever.” 


The Presbyterian Review for July opens with a paper on ‘‘ Christian Unity 
and the Historic Episcopate,” by Professor Ransom B. Welch, which is 
irenic in spirit though strong in demonstration that the so-called Historic 
Episcopate was not the product of the Church in apostolic times, but of 
the Church of the third century. This point is strongly supported with 
extracts from Episcopalian writers of the Reformation period and of the 
present day. But the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epiccopual 
Church, in their declaration expressive of their desire for Christian unity, 
dogmatically affirm the High-church theory of the episcopate and priest- 
hood as inseparable from the Protestant Episcopal Church. Professor 
Welch very properly claims that there is no way out of denominationalism 
into Christian unity unless the Protestant Episcopal Church will concede, 
with Dean Stanley, that, ‘‘ according to the strict rules of the Church, 
derived from early times, there are but two orders—presbyters and dea- 
cons,” If this is refused, he pertinently says, the affiliations of that 
Church as Protestant or non-Protestant for some time to come depend 
upon this issue. As one of her own clergy has said, ‘‘ They [the bishops] 
cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the great mass of American Chris- 
tianity is outside this Church, and that it is Christianity. The opportunity 
of our Church, such a one as comes once in a century, is before us. We 
may seize it or we may lose it.” One may wish that it may be seized, 
but such is the stubbornness of the High-church temper one cannot help 
fearing that it will not be, ‘‘ Primitive Justice,” by Professor A. G. Hop- 
kins, traces the law of blood revenge from its operation among uncivil- 
ized peoples, as personal retaliation for wrong, to its incorporation into 
statutes administered by the State in civilized communities. In doing 
this he brings out the principle of justice as it is found incorporated in 
the laws of nations from the earliest times to the present age. He con- 
siders national wars to be an illustration, on a large scale, of the law of 
retaliation which, in the infancy of the race, led the individual to be his 
own avenger. He claims that since the State, influenced by Christianity, 
has become the avenger of individual wrong, it may be hoped that sooner 
or later the same principle will lead the single State to seek redress by 
appealing to a parliament of nations, which, he says, is not merely a 
poetic fancy. Once created it may replace war with arbitration. ‘‘ Chris- 
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tianity and Culture,” by Rev. Wm. T. Herridge, is a very thoughtful paper. 
In defining culture, he claims that it means more than social refinement of 
speech and manners, more than eestheticism, more than the education of 
the scientific faculty, more than the love of letters. It signifies the devel- 
opment of every thing in man that is capable of growth, and especially of 
the moral domain of his nature. It must aim to make him all that spir- 
itual Christianity requires him to be. What culture is without Chris- 
tianity he finds in the history of ancient Greece, and in the confessions of 
intellectual men of modern times who reject the doctrine of Christ. That 
Christianity is favorable to culture he proves by what it has done for mod- 
ern science, literature, and art; and he justly claims that culture is com- 
plete only when it prepares men for entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
‘*Can the Being of God be Demonstrated ?” is answered by Dr. Erskine 
N. White, in the affirmative. Metaphysicians to the contrary, he offers 
arguments which, to his mind, ‘‘ tend to lift the conclusion from one of 
cumulative proof to the impregnable position of a demonstration.” His 
arguments are strong and strongly put. Yet the keen-eyed metaphysical 
theist will scarcely accept them as conclusive, albeit he will still cling to 
his undoubting belicf in the ‘* one only true and ever-living God.” 


The Andover Review for July has among its seven contributions one by 
Professor H. W. Gardiner, which treats of ‘‘ Schopenhauer as Critic of 
teligion.” Of this man’s philosophy the Professor says: ‘‘ No system of 
modern times assumes a more definite or hostile attitude toward religion 
than this brilliantly expounded metaphysics, half pantheistic, half athe- 
istic, of the great German pessimist.” After a brief analysis of his 
philosophy, he dissects his character and finds the sources of his pessi- 
mism not exclusively in his intellectual qualities, but largely in his natu- 
rally morbid temper irritated by his home environments, by the rigid but 
hollow religious formalism with which he was associated during his 
school life in England, and by ‘‘the moral self-contradiction which he 
realized in his own spirit.” His great intellect perceived the evils of 
human existence as few minds can sce them. His will rebelled against 
them. But how to escape them he saw not, because his philosophy taught 
him to ignore religion. Hence his mind was a field of terrible conflict, 
and hence originated much of the wretched pessimism of his teaching. 
In another paper Dr. C. Van Norden writes of the *‘ Human Limitations of 
the Christ, as Described or Suggested in the Gospels.” These limitations 
are exhaustively brought out, and they leave no ground for questioning the 
reality and completeness of our Lord’s human nature. But Dr. Van Nor- 
den’s treatment of the divine side of Christ’s nature is not so satisfactory. 
But for the writer's assertion of his loyalty to the Nicene Creed one might 
question his belief that Christ possesses ‘‘ two whole and perfect natures, 
the Godhead and the manhood.” 





Editorial Miscellany. 


BOOK CRITIQUES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘‘Or making many books there is no end,” wrote the author of the Eccle- 
siastes. We may add that there ought to be no end of making books any 
more than there ought to be an end of inventions, discoveries, researches, 
studies, activities of all kinds, enterprises of all possibilities. Literature 
is largely the result of the spirit of the age. As effect, it must record the 
age; as cause, it must stimulate it. Its relation to the age enforces its 
expression in the book, the pamphlet, the lecture, the newspaper, the 
magazine, and review. While in the ordinary sense it is a record of 
man’s progress and relations, it is in a distant but not invisible sense a 
representation of the historic and current immanence of God in human 
affairs. The book is a necessity, and it is not surprising that at least four 
books are published every hour of every secular day, making 30,000 every 
year. This is a prophecy of many books in the future. 

The old statement that new thought is impossible, or that so-called orig- 
inal thought has its antecedent in the literature of another age, | owever 
remote, and that individual thinking is but a reproduction of the mental 
expression of other minds, is preposterously fallacious, injuriously para- 
lyzing, and absolutely untrue. It is fallacious because it fails to distin- 
guish between the new and the old in their relations and interdependency. 
The newest truth is not in isolation. A new star is bound by invisible 
threads to other worlds. Every truth is in harmonious correlation with 
all truth. The discovery of a fact, a principle, a law, implies the redis- 
covery of some familiar principles or facts, inasmuch as unity is dominant 
in the universe of matter and being. This double or brotherly relation of 
truths is forgotten in the charge that the new is impossible. It is para- 
lyzing because a notification that any work the scholar may do will be 
but a repetition of another's achievement will disturb his ardor and 
negative his purpose. It implies, also, that there is a limit to knowledge, 
which we question, and that man has reached the limit, which certainly 
is not true. The thinker is yet in the juvenile period of thought; he 
must go forward until he attains the virility of complete manliness in 
his literary affiliations. He is in the valley of darkness ; he must ascend 
the mountains around him and plant his flagstaff on the highest peak of 
observation and inquiry. Every thing is new before him. Henceforth 
his achievements must exhibit largely a traceable difference with those 
of the past. Some things, it is true, have been established, as certain 
laws of nature, the meters of poetry, the octaves of music, the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures; but these are understood only in their alphabet- 
ical relations, and must serve as foundations for higher research, more 
patient exertion, and more transparent and definitely recognized results. 
In a sense, the modern scientific dogma of evolution is new, Democritus 
having entertained no such conception and made no such use of it as Spen- 
cer. Geology is becoming newer every year. Stanley is certainly a new 
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discoverer. The telephone is without an antecedent. Electrotyping is 
a modernism. In all departments of study, industry, art, philosophy, 


theology, and history the new is constantly appearing and establishing 
itself on a basis that will stand. Old theories, old geographies, old 
histories, old industries, are departing, because thought is new and the 
thinker is asserting himself. Authors are numerous, subjects are many, 
books crowd our shelves, our attics, our doorways, our streets; they are 
every-where, as they ought to be. Histories, biographies, theologies, 
philosophies, fictions, and poetries enrich our tables and minister to the 
craving of the intellect and the sober cry of the soul. 

In this number of the Review special attention is called to the exam- 
ination of the religious and theological literature of the day, as express- 
ing the deep interest on the part of thinkers in that phase of intellectual 
inquiry. Theology is the undercurrent of the profoundest thinking of 
to-day. The great questions are theological, for these once settled ulti- 
mate all others. The world is anxious to know the truth or error of 
Christianity as the religion of civilization ; for once accepted as true, 
without mental resistance or modification, it will revolutionize every 
temporal condition and transfer an upper-world glory into the habita- 
tions of men. 

As all persons are not theological in their tastes, books of another char- 
acter are noticed, and commended so far as their merits seem to warrant. 
It is intended to make this department thorough in its critical work, 
and reliable in its suggestions and conclusions—such, indeed, as it has 
usually been; but, owing to the greater multitude of books in this day, 
the most careful discrimination as to their worth is an urgent necessity, 
and to this feature we shall have constant reference in this department. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Christian Archrology. By Cuartes W, Benxett, D.D., Professor of Historical 
Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute. With an Introductory Notice by 
Dr. FERDINAND PiPer, Professor of Church History and Christian Archeology 
in the University of Berlin. 8vo, pp. 558. New York: Phillips & Hunt, $3 50. 

Archeology may be styled one of the latest sciences. As it involves the 

general study of antiquities, or the monumental evidence of historic move- 

ments and conditions, it was necessarily preceded by the larger investiga- 
tions in the field of nature; that is, the sciences of astronomy, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, biology, geology, geography, and meteorology, em- 
bracing the facts, forms, laws, and potencies of matter, were considered 
long before the reliquary was opened, or archeological testimony was val- 
ued at a premium in the settlement of disputes over ancient questions and 
theories. Not that this kind of evidence was totally ignored, but in the 
haste to interpret nature it was not fully estimated or appropriately ap- 
plied to those matters to which it was relevant. The museum is nota 
modern institution. Nearly all nations have practiced the habit of pre- 
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serving in one form or another the memorials of their generations, the 
study of which would open veins of histery not yet traced or not supposed 
to have any bearing on subjects at issue in the theological mind. In these 
days, however, when some sciences are well organized and are employed 
in researching, other sciences, the outgrowths of the accumulation of 
centuries, also appear, and report their relation to history, civilization, 
and religion. Archeology steps to the front with the endowments of a 
science, affirming facts, presenting proofs, arbitrating issues, and deciding 
questions impossible of settlement without it. 

The general reader will perhaps value the whole field of archeology, 
because it is related to classical history, Jewish antiquity, and Christian 
institutions and life. The subject, indeed, is susceptible of a three-fold 
division, to wit: Classical Archeology, Jewish Archeology, and Chris- 
tian Archeology, a division now generally recognized by those who pre- 
fer classification to a mixed whole. 

Christian archeology, as a distinct branch of the science and limited to 
the umpiring of New Testament histories and problems, was initiated in 
the sixteenth century by the Magdeburg centuriators, who made good use 
of it in the revolt of the reformers against the medieval Church; but it 
had intermittent development as the centuries passed until within the last 
forty years it has assumed the proportions of a definite department in 
theologic and historic inquiries. The newness of the department may 
be inferred from the fact that Dr. Bennett’s volume is the first of the kind 
ever issued from the American press, the investigations in the field having 
been hitherto made by the savants of the Old World. We have then for 
examination a work entirely new, certainly a credit to American scholar- 
ship, and reflecting great honor on the religious denomination that names 
the author and approves his labors and researches. 

In a very large sense archeology may include all kinds of evidence that 
the past furnishes for the support and enlightenment of any subject; 
but a dividing line is imperative if it maintains its profession as a 
science, It cannot investigate every thing and admit all kinds of testi- 
mony. With a restrictive range it may be the more minutely surveyed, 
and its testimony will be the more valuable. Hence, it is customary to 
limit archeology to documentary and monumental evidence; but, as this 
is of a double character, it is almost necessary to exclude the document- 
ary if we would have a science in isolated completeness and characterized 
by unity of evidence and fact. Keeping these limitations in view, the 
author’s book can better be understood, and its rank as a scientific as 
well as a literary and theological work be the more readily determined. 

No common qualifications were required to produce this volume, or any 
volume of like character, pretending to original research in archeological 
discovery and interpretation. An author in this field must exhibit the 
results of autoptic study, for second-hand statements or observations 
would expose him to the charge of incompetency and unreliability. He 
must visit the countries of antiquity, explore special localities, photo- 
graph scenes and objects, take measurements, and accurately report them 
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to his readers. He must be a student of antiquities in general, and fa- 
miliar with the history related to the several branches; and if a Christian 
archeologist, bent on authorship, he must be a discriminating observer, 
well acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and enthusiastic in pursuit and 
brave and dashing in inquiry, His preparation will not be complete 
without a knowledge of numismatics, glyptics, sphragistics, epigraphy, 
and iconography, besides an acquaintance with painting, sculpture, mon- 
uments, and the Oriental languages, all of which come not by chance, 
but by patient study and the experience of years of thoughtful explora- 
tion and comparison of observations, With this general equipment, and 
a disposition to search the records in stone, the author’s labor will be in 
vain unless he is an expert in interpretation, which is the end of all in- 
vestigation. He must be more than a fact-hunter and a fact-finder: he 
must be able to relate facts to one another and combine them into systems; 
reason from fragments to completed forms, and interpret the testimony 
fairly and forcibly in support of the truth involved, This will tax the 
archzologist not a little. For instance, the evidential value of mosaics 
will depend upon the caution and judgment of the explorer. Dr. Bennett 
(p. 116) says: ** Such is the nature of the materials, the permanence of the 
colors, and the ease with which insertions can be made that experts may 
be deceived.” Again, the chronology of frescoes, epitaphs, basilicas, and 
monuments may not be clear even to a wise man, and the inferences may 
be misleading. If we would rely upon an archeologist, he must be com- 
petent in every particular, vindicating his work by its results, and the 
evident carefulness that marks his observations and buttresses his infer- 
ences. Fortunately, this author, from wide observations in the archmro- 
logical field, an intimate acquaintance with all the departments belonging 
to the science, and a long and skillful experience in interpretation, fulfills 
every qualification needed for authorship, and his work may be commended 
as trustworthy and sufficient for its purpose, 

Of the book itself, its plan and arrangement, the subjects of its chapters 
and their contents, the size and mechanical appearance, we can only write 
in a general way. It is a member of the ** Library of Biblical and Theo- 
logical Literature,” edited by Dr. Crooks and Bishop Hurst, forming a neat 
companion with those already issued. As the publishers excel in this 
kind of book-work, this goes forth as a credit to the house. The book 
executes its plan, being well illustrated by engravings, plates, and maps, 
besides containing an ** Addenda” that includes a ‘‘ Glossary,” transla- 
tion of inscriptions, and the literature of Christian archeology, all valuable 
and relevant. 

Though opinion is divided among archeologists as to the chronological 
limits of the subject, the author adopts the more authoritative view of 
commencing with the first century and ending the archeological exami- 
nation ** with the second Trullan Council of Constantinople, A, D. 692,” 
though in some instances he finds it serviceable to travel into the eighth 
century for his facts, Thus restricted, he considers the great subject 
under the four aspects of Christian art, to which more than one half of 
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the volume is devoted, the constitution and government of the early 
Christian Church, sacraments and worship, and the archeology of the 
Christian life. In treating of Christian art he very properly discusses the 
relation of religion to art; first the Jewish law and custom, then the Chris- 
tian teaching and practice, which on the whole was favorable, as seen in 


the symbols, paintings, sculpture, and epigraphy, but the admixture of 
pagan elements was a degradation of the Christian idea, all of which is 


clearly set forth and established. 

Until the author takes up poetry and music he is strictly and scientific- 
ally archeological, but he is more literary than monumental in discussing 
these topies as a part of the ‘‘art” of the early centuries. The docu- 
mentary evidence of Syrian, Greek, and Latin hymnology is satisfactory, 
but is it sufficiently archeological ? The exceptional monumental inscrip- 
tions of Damasus (p. 288) do not weaken our statement. Few ancient 
hymns (p. 276) have come down to us, the monumental evidence of their 
existence having also disappeared. As to Christian music no evidence of 
its origin is presented, and the testimony relating to it is documentary 
rather than monumental, This deviation from the strict standard is per- 
haps because the standard is ours and not the author's. 

Books II. and III. under a strict construction, belong te Church his- 
tory, though the ‘‘ monumental” character of the ‘* books” occasionally 
appears, and the ‘‘monumental” intention of the author may have always 
been present in their preparation. The definition of the New Testament 
idea of the Chureh; the description of the apostolic Church, with its 
fine distinctions of officers, including a clear-cut discrimination between 
speaBirepot and émicxoma; the setting forth of the post-apostolic constitu- 
tion, including a discussion of the Ignatian episcop:cy, the theory of Tren- 
wus, and the influence of Cyprian; the rehearsal of synods and cou~cils, 
with the systems of discipline for offenses that were established, constitute 
available historical reading necessary to fill up the outline in the author's 
plan; but little of it is strictly archeological, except in the broad and un- 
scientific sense that archeology includes all ancient history. The modern 
vast of these pages is reflected in the use made of ‘* The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” and the development of the episcopal idea. 

The subject of worship and the sacraments is in an historical frame, 
occasionally relieved of a necessary documentary uniformity by a fresco or 
an engraving of furniture; but the reader is distressed over the absence of 
monumental teaching on such subjects as pedobaptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and Christian worship. 

In conceding that the baptism of John’s disciples and of the Jewish 
proselytes (p. 396) was ordinarily by dipping or immersion he is at vari- 
ance with a strict exegesis of the Old Testament, which does not allow 
immersion to have been a religious baptism at all, and he is compelled to 
acknowledge (pp. 406, 407) *‘ that from the second to the ninth century 
there is found scarcely one pictorial representation of baptism by immer- 
sion.” The archeology, such as it is, is against his position. 

In Book IV. the author recovers his grasp on archeology proper, or dis- 
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covers new material, discussing the Christian life in its varied branches, 
and furnishing passports to faith in the conditions of slavery, labor, civil 
and military life of the times by testimonials drawn from monuments as 
well as documents, Tombs and catacombs are abundant enough to illus- 
trate not only the burial customs of the early centuries, but the family 
relation, and the difference between the Christian faith and paganism. 

As archeology is playing no unimportant part in the theological con- 
flicts of the present day, this volume, written in a dignified style, and em- 
bracing probably all that can be presented from the single stand-point, is 
worthy of a place in the library of the ecclesiastic, the layman, and the 
student, in this and other countrics, The pen may answer the pen, but 
the testimony of a tomb, a coin, a seal, a bust, a mosaic, a painting, a 
sculpture, cancels the affidavit of the unbeliever. The tread of facts 
from caverns, excavated cities, and from the dust of three continents is 
loud enough to be heard by an American professor, who in turn sends out 
the echo into all the world, and really turns it upside down as to error, 
and right side up in its faith and knowledge of the truth, 


The Social Influence of Christianity, with Special Reference to Contemporary 
Problems. By Davip J. Hitt, LL.D., President of Bucknell University. The 
Newton Lectures for 1887. Pp. 231. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth, 
gilt, $1 25. 

A book that grasps the direct and indirect influences of Christianity, con- 

sidering less its religious power than the social revolutions it instigates, 

is opportune and valuable. The religion of the Bible is an operating 
factor in the world’s activities, and if it does not regenerate the individ- 
ual it does inject a transforming influence, sometimes imperceptibly, but 
in such a case all the more certain of effecting a result, into the enterprises, 
legislations, occupations, and social organizations of men. Christianity is 
both a regenerator as applied to the individual, and a reformer as applied 
to society. President Hill, without forgetting its higher function, has 
sought in his book clearly and vigorously to represent the reformative and 
leavening power of the Christian religion in society. For this task he has 
eminent qualifications, having spent several months in central and southern 

Europe studying the subject, and having been a teacher of sociology— 

the department that is in review in this book—for ten years, The volume, 

as given to the public, is made up of eight lectures delivered before the 

Newton Theological Institution in May, 1887, and is published at the re- 

quest of the president, faculty, and students, with such enlargements or 

modifications as he judged important to make. 

Logically, he first considers the underlying problem of the nature of 
human society, and then closely and. systematically points out the effect 
of Christianity upon it in all its varied conditions, relations, responsibil- 
ities, and activities. Two views of the source of society have prevailed 
since the days of Plato and Aristotle; views not exactly antagonistic, and 
yet opposite in character, and which have determined the ethical theories 
of the different schools of philosophy and theology, showing the impor- 
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tance of a right beginuing in ali thinking as well as in all doing. The 
pagan idea was naturalistic, grounding the social organization in nat- 
ure’s laws or man’s environment, in an outward impulse or force that 
ordained gregarious habits, customs, societies, and laws in animals, birds, 
fishes, and men. None have more beautifully set forth this paganism 
than Plato and Aristotle, the former in particular, with all his idealism 
gravitating to an obvious realism in his conception of society. In modern 
times Montesquieu, Condorcet, Immanuel Kant (who eulogized absolute 
freedom as the masterpiece of his metaphysics), Quetelet, the Belgian 
mathematician, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer have adopted the pagan 
idea, amplifying, but neither beautifying nor strengthening it. Spencer 
holds that ‘* sociology is simply an extension of biology;” Buckle, that 
**the moral actions of men are the product, not of their volition, but of 
their antecedents ;” and Kant, that ** human actions are determined in 
great part by general laws of nature.” The bearing of the naturalistic 
theory on ethics is self-evident. 

On the other hand, the idealistic theory, or the recognition of man’s 
individuality, his free will, his personal accountability, and his higher 
relationship to God, was first broached by the ancient Hebrews, expanded 
and authenticated by the divine Master, and permeates &.1 modern theol- 
ogy, except those heterodox forms that would gladly find some scientitic 
support for the theory that man is a machine, the moral effect of which 
is seen ata glance, Quite briefly, Dr. Hill enumerates these conflicting 
theories with trenchant comments, and answers his question, What is 
human society ? as follows: ‘‘It is a composite product of (1) natural 
wants, (2) human wills, and (3) moral ideals.” The answer comprises 
every essential factor, and is the basis of the just regulation of society by 
human laws, and its impregnation by divine teaching and influenrs. 

His lectures are not tangents, but constitute a circumference around 
the central idea, every lecture being a display of a special faculty or 
preparation of the author. His analytic power is transparent in the at- 
tempt to characterize the effects of Christianity upon society; its relation 
t» labor and the laborer; to wealth and its uses; to marriage and woman; 
t» children and education; and to methods of punishment. In fact, 
these are the problems that absorb the thought of the author, and must 
command the attention of the reader. Recognizing that the severest 
problem of the day arises from the unequal distribution of wealth and 
the outspoken dissatisfaction of the laboring classes, he grapples with it 
in an undisguised manner, suggesting Christian principles as potent 
remedies for the social distractions and discomforts of the modern situ- 
ation. The problem is chronic, but the remedy is sure. If wealth were 
considered but a ‘“‘means, not an end;” if the socialistic schemes for 
equalizing wealth would be abandoned as hostile to the purpose of society ; 
and if Christian beneficence and decentralizing agencies would prevail, 
the solution would at last be realized. He is not less emphatic in the 
treatment of the correlated subjects of marriage, education, and legisla- 
tion, the chief facts of the social order; nor less skillful in the discussion 
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of punishment as a social fraction. While punishment is not ethically 
based on retribution, it is not so clear that it is not ethically based on 
utility. The author maintains that it is ethically based on repression, 
but repression is a phase of utility. If punishment were not in any sense 
useful, it would not be inflicted. The Christian conception of punish- 
ment is opposed to the retributive function, but it is not opposed to 
those advantages that accrue to the criminal and society. Just here the 
author is exposed to unnecessary criticism, for he might have joined his 
chapters on utility and repression in perfect agreement. The book is 
worth owning and reading for its historic information, its scholarly pres- 
entation of issues, its maintenance of the Christian standard of right 
and wrong in the study of social disturbances and inequalities, its keen 
insight into social dilemmas, and its profound settlement of them all by 
a reference to particular truths intended for particular evils from the foun- 
dation even to the end of the world. 


Systematic Theology. A Complete Body of Wesleyan Arminian Divinity, con- 
sisting of Lectures on the Twenty-five Articles of Religion. By the late 
Rev. Toomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Vanderbilt University. The whole Arranged and Revised, with Introduction, 
Copious Notes, Explanatory aud Supplemental, and a Theological Glossary, by 
the Rev. Jonny J. Tigert, M.A.,8.T.B. In two volumes. Vol. ii, Svo, 519, 52. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Price, $2 per vol. 

Dr. Summers was the theological primate in Southern Methodism. Of 

its many learned men none was better qualified by education, temper, en- 

vironment, and the possession of an acute historical and exegetical mind 
to enter the field of authorship on the subject of this octavo. He was 
penetrating in insight, broad in comprehension, courageous in resolu- 
tion, combative in spirit, and independent in judgment and the expres- 
sion of conclusions. In a qualified sense this work is monumental, and 
therefore worthy of possession. An analysis of the second volume ex- 
hibits the personal predilections of the author quite as clearly as it estab- 
lishes his theological plans and convictions. Tis idea of a system of 
theology appears on the title-page. He makes the twenty-five Articles of 
Religion so many texts for homiletical and confederated discussion of the 
occult or surface theology in them, a plan that does not commend itself, 
since it does not embrace all the doctrines at issue, nor does it open the 
door to suggestive scientific elaboration of the truths in hand. Until 
studied the book seems to be a commentary on certain beliefs, or a creed, 
rather than a comprehensive opening and entering of the entire theolog- 
ical realm. Notwithstanding this unimpressive introduction the work 


grows in interest and establishes itself as an authentic exposition of a 


phase of theology acceptable to a growing school of thinkers. It is 
‘* Wesleyan Arminian,” a double notification of a specialty in orthodoxy 
which the author uncompromisingly maintains to the “ finis.” As the 
reader learns from the editor, Dr. Summers had repeatedly delivered the 
material of these volumes as lectures to his classes in Vanderbilt Univer- 
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sity, often recasting the pages as new facts came to him or changed con- 
ditions in the denominational mind were observed. In its present form 
the volume is the product of the lecture-room, partaking of the ready, 
and at times of the colloquial, style of rhetoric and argument, making it 
easy reading and an elegant entertainment in theological disputation. 
The typography contributes to a comfortable study of the general subjects, 
for which the reader will thank the publishers. In contents this volume 
considers Anthropology, under which appear such subjects as Birth-sin, 
Free-will, Justification, Good Works, Works of Supererogation, and Sin 
after Justification; Ecclesiology, with notes on Purgatory, Image-worship, 
and the Sacraments; and Christian Ethics, in which the relations of the 
Church and the State, Communism, Almsgiving, and Oaths are sufficiently 
unfolded. The glossary of Theology and Philosophy is indispensable to 
the appreciation of ecclesiastical history. 

Theologians, of whatever school, are usually combative. The theological 
spirit awakens antagonistic impulses, arraying one against all those who 
interpret the Scriptures differently from himself, and sometimes inflaming 
the defender of his creed to red-hot indignation toward those of opposite 
or unwilling tendency. Usually a book on theology is a battle-field. 
Dr. Summers’s work is peculiarly belligerent in its defease of Wesleyan 
Arminianism. He is muscular in stroke and unpitying over the ruin he has 
wrought upon his adversaries. He docs not seem to seek victory for its 
own sake, but for the sake of truth, which invests his task with an air of 
sincerity, and justifies the splendor of his enthusiasm in his Goliath-like 
approaches to error. Armed with historical and theological weapons, he 
is fearless in attack, rapid in execution, a scorner of opposition, and a 
shouter in triumph. Quick to discover a weakness in doctrine, he ad- 
vances without circumlocution, and strikes for the center witheat skir- 
mishing with the outposts. One of the distinguishing features of the 
work is its grapple with religious errors, or the attempted overthrow of 
the traditions, idolatries, and superstitions of the Greck and Latin 
Churches, and the exposure and attempted confutation of well-intrenched 
heresies in Calvinistic and High-church bodies. In this specialty the 
book abounds in antistrophes, ingenious defiances, guttural denunciations, 
and orthodox affirmations such as express the deepest conviction and an 
earnest intellectual devotion to the truth. 

Admitting the excellences of this work in these particulars, the ap- 
pearance of a new book on theology raises an anticipation of something 
new in doctrine, or proof, or presentation, lacking which it can hardly 
sustain the right to publication. We therefore propose to examine the 
work from this stand-point. The Church is supposed to be beyond the 
elementary stages of theological announcement, and is devoutly waiting 
for enlargement of the truths it has sincerely, but in some instances 
ignorantly, accepted. Is enlargement—a new horizon, a new perspec- 
tive—given us in this work? While conceding that the Arminian 
theologian must still contend with Pelagianism, Augustinianism, and 
Roman Catholicism as stumbling-blocks to rapid spiritual progress, it is 
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clear that his whole duty is not performed with an attack on these repel- 
lent forms of faith. Methodism has always rejected the semi-Pelagianism 
of Limborch, the birth-sin conception of Augustin, the Tridentine the- 
ory of justification, the old leaven of Novatianism, and the unsupported 
errors of purgatory, image-worship, the five pseudo-sacraments, baptismal 
regeneration, and transubstantiation. A theology that wages war with 
only these errors is at a stand-still, and fails to avow itself as a pro- 
gressive science, with something more to do than to discharge catapults 
from old battlements by old soldiers. Science has assailed the Bible, 
challenged the dogmas of the Church, and shaken the faith of multitudes 
in traditional truth and the value of ceremonial piety. A theology that 
rakes with consuming fire the errors of Romanists and Calvinists is 
philanthropic, but the defense of the citadel from scientific assault and 
undermining is an imperative obligation upon the advanced theologian. 
In fairness to truth it must be said that Dr. Summers, brilliant and brave, 
is successful only in the slaughter of religious errors, but is oblivious to 
scientific daring and misinterpretation, thus furnishing no new weapons 
for the conflict with modern or scientific and philosophic unbelief. He 
says (vol. i, p. 19) that ‘‘systematic theology . . . is the scientific form 
of the truths of revelation;” but he fails both to cast these truths in a 
scientific form, which in itself would repel scientific attack, and to meet 
those scientific objections to religion that are more dangerous than the 
ecclesiastical problem of apostolical succession or the secthood of the Rom- 
ish Church. The value of this treatise is, not that it is progressive in dis- 
cussion or presentiment, but emphatic of accepted truth; not that it is 
new in statement or development, but vigorous within orthodox limita- 
tions and hopeful of orthodox assimilations; not that it is thinkably 
Arminian in form, but that it is logically harmonious with Wesleyan 
articulated theology. 


The Names of God in Holy Scripture. A Revelation of His Nature and Relation- 
ships. Notes of a Course of Lectures. By ANDREW Jukes. Pp. 226. New 
York: Tiiomas Whittaker. 

The author is not justified in confessing the ‘‘imperfectness” of his vol- 

ume. If imperfect, readers will discover it; if otherwise, it is an indi- 

rect method of soliciting sympathy which an independent mind will not 
render, or a way of alleging humility that does not commend itself. Bat- 
ing this exception, the book will be accepted in the theological realm as 
an honest and valuable attempt to extract from the scriptural names of 
Deity their inner beauty and meaning, and in general to establish the 
intrinsic excellence of the divine word in a manner not usual to commen- 
tators or logicians. Upon reading the title one might be impressed that 
this, as some other publications, is a theological curiosity, a book dwelling 
upon fanciful and ingenious word strictures, and that the writer himself 
must be eccentric, and possibly an expert in the subtleties of interpreta- 
tion. This impression gives way on reading the Preface and the Intro- 
duction; and as the seven or more distinct names in Hebrew literature 
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are analyzed and transformed into the English sense one feels en rapport 
with the author and his subject. His chief guide was Parkhurst’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, which he regarded as superior to others, though the almost 
exclusive use of one lexicon will disparage his work in the estimation of 
those who follow other lexicographers. By its use the author gains in 
uniformity, Lut loses in broadness and variety of signification; but, rising 
above such suspicions, it must be granted that the names—‘‘ Elohim,” or 
God, ‘ Jehovah,” ‘* El Shaddai,” or God Almighty, *‘ El Elyon,” or Most 
High God, ‘ Adonai,” or Lord, *‘ El Olam,” or Everlasting God, ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah Sabaoth,” or Lord of Hosts, and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
here interpreted, are authentic revelations of the nature and relationships 
of God. Inthe judgment of the author ‘‘Elohim” represents the un- 
changing love of God; ‘‘ Jehovah,” righteousness and truth; ‘* El Shad- 
dai,” that he is a giver or pourer out of himself for others; and ‘El 
Elyon,” that though Most High he is of a kindred nature with us. The 
other names represent more avowedly the relationships of God, ‘‘ either 
to men or angels, or to the differing and successive ages in and through 
which he works his purposes,” as the preceding names specifically repre- 
sent his nature. The chapter on the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all 
too brief for its design, nevertheless is suggestive of a<guments in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the Trinity that are not at once answerable. For 
instance (p. 174): “First, then, the ‘name of the Father, und of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,’ is one name, not three or many. Our Lord did 
not say, ‘Baptizing them into the names,’ but ‘into the name, of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’” God's name is threefold, 
but he is not three disconnected individualities, ‘ Elohim” is plural in 
form; Adonai is plural in form; the one is translated God, the other 
Lord; but both are providential etymologies, expressive of the pluri- 
personality of God. In the ** Appendix” the author attempts tu answer 
the *‘objections which have been urged against the unity and divine in- 
based chiefly on the plural forms of the 


” 


spiration of Holy Scripture, 
divine names; but he is scarcely equal to the task—or rather, is too deyo- 
tional in spirit to assume the role of a theologian if he would meet suc- 
cessfully the scientific criticism that stands in his path. On the whole, 
the book is scholarly, of pleasing style, regular in its development, and 
will be satisfactory to those in quest of logical and comforting proofs of 
the divine wisdom in the inspiration of the divine names, 


Faith Papers. A Treatise on Experimental Aspects of Faith. By S. A. Kren, 
D.D. lutroduction by SueriwaNn Baker, D.D. Pp. 144. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. 

This monograph deserves a wide circulation, both on account of the in- 

trinsic worth of the subject and the lucid manner in which it is presented. 

Ten papers discuss the various aspects of faith ‘tin the terms of ex- 

perience rather than these of doctrine.” Hence, the book is not the 

theology of the particular doctrine of faith, but the devotional discus- 
sion of the experience, with an application of the truth to the varied 
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states of the mind in its relation to religion. As a whole, “they are 
spiritual specifics for the cure of some form of unbelief. The first five 
treat of saving faith, and the last five of special faith.” The author aims 
at clearness of distinction between spiritual conditions, and simplicity of 
expression in definition, so that the unlettered disciple of the Lord will 
have no difficulty in apprehending the teaching, or deriving strength and 
comfort from it. To the unbelieving he makes plain the way to faith; to 
the believing he discloses the way of faith; and, spiritually-guided, to all 
he proclaims the witness and fullness of faith, indicating the proofs of the 
experience, with characteristics and effects so fully portrayed as to satisfy 
the longing inquirer after the truth. Faith as a gift, and the relation of 
prayer and faith, are beautifully set forth, answering many questions 
without a resort to dogmatics, and awakening the purest spiritual im- 
pulses without the seeming attempt to do it. Didactic in substance, 
skillfully avoiding the one-sidedness of experts in doctrine, transparent 
in meaning, devotional in spirit, and withal scriptural in the unfolding 
of every aspect of faith, the small volume is a cade mecum in its specialty 
and to be commended to believers in heart-searching living. Dr. Keen 
deserves the thanks of the heavenly-minded in the Churches for giving to 
these papers the permanent form of a duodecimo. 


The People’s Bible. By Josepu Parker, D.D.. London. Vol. iii, 0. T. Series. 
1 Kings xv-1 Chron. ix. New York: Funk & Wagualls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 
&vo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 

In this volume Dr. Parker displays the same originality of thought, the 

same insight into the hidden meaning of Scripture truth, the same adapta- 

tion to popular reading, though possibly not quite the same thoroughness 
of preparation, as the other volumes of the series exhibit. As he com- 
ments on the First and Second Books of Kings and the First Book of 

Chronicles, he necessarily discusses several historic characters, as Elijah, 

Ahab, Elisha, Jehoram, Jehu, Hezekiah, and Zerubbabel, analyzing deeds 

with a critical sagacity, and representing human nature under the license 

of evil and the restraints of providence and grace. The volume is an 
illustration of the erection and downfall of character—a character lesson 
book. Single sentences show this tendency, as: ‘‘Out of the ruins of 

Luther the monk, Christ will build Luther the Protestant reforming 

teacher;” ‘‘Elah lives in every man who has great chances or opportu- 

nities in life, but allows them to slip away through one leak in the char- 


” 


acter; ‘‘ Zimri still lives in all persons who take advantage of the weak- 


” 


nesses of others;” “Tibni and Omri are both living in the persons of 
those who divide public opinion respecting themselves;” ‘¢in Ahab, Oba- 
diah, Elijah, and Jezebel we see a fourfold type of human society: there 
is the speculator, the godly servant, the far-seeing prophet, the cruel per- 
secutor.” And so every Bible character is made the type of modern char- 
acter in some of its better or worse phases. In this department of analysis 
and application Dr. Parker excels. 

His treatment of miracles may not be open to criticism, since it is not 
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profoundly theological, but it is objectionable to designate the principal 
events of 2 Kings iv as ‘‘Elisha’s private miracles” (p. 116), since a 
miracle is not supposed to have been wrought ‘‘in a corner.” They were 
domestic miracles, a knowledge of which became public, and created 
despair in the reigning house of Israel. With this slight exception the 
volume is valuable in its contents, and sustains its interest to the last page. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Capitals of Spanish America, By W. E. Curtis, late Commissioner from the 
United States to the Governments of Central and South America. Illustrated, 
8vo, pp. 715. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, extra, $3 40. 

The statement is not far from the truth that to know the capital is to 
know the country. Paris is France; Constantinople is Turkey; Jerusa- 
lem is Palestine; Berlin is Germany; London is the British Empire. How- 
ever dependent upon the country for bread and population, the city exer- 
cises indisputable leadership in all that pertains to national character and 
development. The exception is a country without cities and without 
capitals of average proportion and influence. The city is the focus of 
the country’s greatness; the scholar, the inventor, the commercialist, the 
theologian, is prone to seek the patronage and associations of metropolitan 
life, deeming them necessary to te fullest realization of plans and hopes. 
Spanish America furnishes no exception to the general observation, for 
every capital is both historic and the heart-center of national movements 
and individual enterprises. The late commissioner from this country to 
South America has produced a volume of rich information regarding 
every country on the continent, it being accompanied with the unsigned 
but truthful indorsement of the late President Arthur, an indorsement not 
specially needed, since the book is its best recommendation. As Mr. Cur- 
tis visited these capitals and countries in his official capacity he had unu- 
sual opportunities for close and aceura‘e observation, and, without doubt, 
saw things not exactly lawful for an outsider, such as he was, to utter. He 
is thoroughly realistic in his descriptions, and courageous enough to write 
with no sense of responsibility to that continent. Considering that he 
undertakes to disclose the political, social, and religious conditions of 
seventeen countries, interspersing bits of geography as necessary to the 
completed picture, he writes under restraint, but attains a brevity that 
makes the book readable and worthy of preservation. 

The volume is a panorama of great cities with interstitial countries, 
much being seen that is not fully portrayed. The following sentence from 
** Mexico” illustrates his style and our comment: ‘ The country within 
whose limits can be produced every plant that grows between the equator 
and the arctics, and whose mines have yielded one half of the existing 
silver in the world, is habitually bankrupt, and wooden effigies of saints 
stolen from the churches are sold as fuel for locomotives purchased with 
the proceeds of public taxation.” Illustrations of palaces, cathedrals, 
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trees, beggars, etc., greatly aid in a conception of the country as it is, 
and with the text expose the deplorable results of the rule of Jesuitism 
and political chicanery in that materially well-endowed country. Thus 
he proceeds from capital to capital, or from country to country, depicting 
manners, customs, laws, political animosities and unities, and religious 
tendencies and aspirations. As to Guatemala, he says that ‘‘ under a 
compulsory education law public schools have been established in every 
department of the republic,” with free tuition and text-books, ‘the ex- 
penses being borne by the government.” 

In Honduras ‘‘ there is said to be a greater variety of medicinal plants 
than in any country on the globe, and the botany of the country contains 
nearly every tree and flower and shrub known to man;” in Nicaragua 
**most of the people live in towns;” San Salvador, with a sea-coast of 


: 


one hundred and fifty-seven miles, is without a harbor; Costa Rica is vol- 
canic, and noted for ‘‘ illegitimate births;” in Bogota there are no roads, 
the streets are named after the saints, and ‘‘the police do duty only at 
night; ” Venezuela is without any ‘‘ natural advantages,” but it seems to 
us that if it has three zones, or three climates, it has more advantages than 
must cities; Quito is noted for filth, a narrow-gauge street-railway, and 
imports annually amounting to $10,000,000; Lima is Roman Catholic, no 
Protestant missionary effort ever having been made in that city; Santiago 
is jealous of the United States, but with her wealth, her shops of dia- 
monds, her Alameda, her statuary and fountains, her Irish-descended cit- 
izens, her military bravery, her women hotel-keepers and milk-stations, 
and the favorable struggle now going on between the Catholic Church 
and the Liverals in her midst, her jealousy is as unnecessary as her vanity 
is wicked. A carefully written account of Buenos Ayres, telling us that 
‘*there are more daily papers in Buenos Ayres than in New York or Lon- 
don;” that the city maintains a board of trade, nine theaters, several 
race-courses, and uses gas, and trades with many nations, compensates for 
the reading. Perhaps there is no more interesting chapter in the book 
than the last, which is a vivid description of life in Rio de Janeiro. The 
Liberal element is in antagonism with Roman Catholicism; the emperor's 
power is limited; the currency of the country is *‘irredeemable paper 
shin plasters;” the people are economic of apparel; and the great problem 
of the country is that of labor. Excerpts like these may indicate the 
character of the volume, which should find a place in the library of the 
student, whether minister or layman, as it is superior in its class, and 
without a rival for comprehensiveness. 


Hildebrand and His Times. By W. R. W. Srepuens, M.A., Prebendary of Chich- 
ester aud Rector of Woolbedding, Sussex, Author of Life of S. John Chrysostom, 
etc. Fep. 8vo, pp. 230. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 80 ceuts. 

This biography of the greatest genius in papal history, written by a care- 

ful investigator of the subject, deserves the considerate reading of all who 

would have an accurate representation of the man himself and the times 
that produced him, Possessed of the skill and power of an organizer, he 
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cannot well be separated from the age that called into exercise the 
strongest faculties of his mind and heart. It was the age of William of 
Normandy, Henry III. of Germany, the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
the expulsion of the Saracens from Europe, the beginnings of scholastic 
philosophy under Anselm, the elevation of the middle classes, and of fresh 
developments in language and literature. The papal Church, in conflict 
with the nascent national spirit every-where in Europe, was confronted 
with the alternative of surrendering its political control or making it more 
secure by strengthening its ecclesiastical prerogative and influence. Em- 
perors on the one side, popes on the other—these are the front lines of 
the conflict. None saw more completely the situation than Hildebrand, 
none was as able to grapple with it as this man of iron nerve. He made 
and unmade popes; he was the terror of corrupt priests, bishops, and 
cardinals, and ruled when kings and popes dared not move. He was the 
power in Europe before he was invested with authority. Familiar with 
the papal programme by reason of his nearness to the pontifical chair, he 
discerned its weakness and inability to reduce the obstinate conditions 
of civilization. Equally posted as to imperial purposes by reason of his 
citizenship, he saw the opportunity to reconstruct the relation of the 
Church to the State, and, suddenly seized with the idea of a providential 
duty, he bent himself to the task of accomplishing the supremacy of 
the papal power in Europe. Crowned pope himself A. D. 1073, he com- 
pleted his ideal in the consolidation of all power in the papacy, and 
crystallized the Church in the infallible authority of the successor of St. 
Peter. Hildebrand’s scheme was colossal, magnificent; Hildebrand him- 
self was pure and pious; his motives were religious, and supported by 
intelligent conviction; and to him more than to any other single mind is 
the Romish Church indebted for its organization and its idea of supremacy 
in all the affairs of the world. 

He who reads Mr, Stephens’s book will be rewarded with facts that con- 
stitute an historic period of surpassing interest to the general Church. 
His sources of knowledge have been abundant, and his delineation of 
events is characterized by a brevity that is attractive, but which is not 
inconsistent with the fullness of details necessary to a comprehension of 
the period in all its branches and relations, He is a compact writer, and 
endowed with the historic sense that enables him to discriminate between 
the accidental and the essential, thus giving to his book the character of 
a sifted treatise, and therefore valuable in proportion as it has been com- 
pressed. A map of central Europe, a chronological table of some events 
referred to in the volume, and a full index add to the merits of the book. 


The Russian Peasantry: Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. By 
“Stepniak,” Author of Russia Under the Tsars. Pp. 401. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The relation of the peasantry of Russia to the revolutions going on in the 

empire is not fully understood. The spirit of rebellion to the iniquities 

and the tyrannies of the Czarish government originally expressed itself in 
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the colleges and among the educated classes generally. Since, however, the 
great emancipations of 1861 and 1866, by which the rural populations were 
made free, the tendency to self-assertion, a desire for governmental reform, 
and a democratic purpose strong with hope has been as intense among 
them as formerly it was among the students and professors of the institu- 
tions. The uneasiness among them has been stimulated by a literature 
partly of their own creation, and partly the product of the higher teach- 
ers anxious to promote revolution among them, Such writers as Professor 
Yansen, Mrs. A, Efimenko, Gleb Uspensky, Yousoff, Shapov, and others 
have excited the noblest motives in the breasts of the peasantry, who now 
join hands with the educated multitudes in resisting the odious reign of the 
ezar and in demanding unconditional reformation of his policy and legis- 
lation. ‘* Stepniak,” in the book before us, says: ‘‘ Russian peasants are 
passing through an actual crisis—economical, social, and religious—and the 
future of our country depends upon its solution.” He undertakes to show 
the existence of a ‘* deeply-rooted dualism ” in the life of the peasantry, or 
a death-struggle in which the *‘ inner consciousness of the masses” is on 
one side, and the hostility of the outside power on the other. It is not 
difficult to calculate the momentum of the movement against the autocratic 
power when it is remembered that the agrarian populations constitute 
eighty-two per cent. of the census enumeration, or about sixty-three 
million souls. These united against oppression will be invincible, and 
the union of this mighty host under their own leadership, inspired by the 
sympathy of the educated brotherhood, is daily approaching reality. 
Progress in Russia will not be achieved by aggression on England’s ter- 
ritorial rights in Asia, or by collisions with the neighboring Moslems, 
but by adjustment of the State to the popular demand for democracy. 
In nine chapters carefully written, and a few reprinted from London papers 
and magazines in which they first appeared, the author unfolds the con- 
dition of the masses, showing what place rationalism, sectarianism, and 
the “ popular religion” occupy in the political fermentation now pro- 
ceeding, and all along is directly or indirectly suggestive of the remedy 
for Russia’s internal woes, This is the third book from the author on the 
general subject, the others being not a whit more interesting or more 
valuable than this one. In matter it is comprehensive; in diction force- 
ful and learned; in style almost unblemishingly rhetorical; in interest 
profound and sustained to the end. It may assist the reader’s apprecia- 
tion of the book to be assured that ‘‘Stepniak” is probably none other 
than Mikhail Dragomanoff, quondam professor of Kiev University in 
South Russia, who for alleged political offenses in 1876 was, as were many 
others, expelled from Russia. His exile has been spent chiefly in London, 
where, finding sympathy and encouragement, he has in book-form exposed 
the weaknesses of the government of Russia, and contributed not a little 
to the political revolution no human power can successfully stay. 
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FICTION. 

The publishing house of Harper & Brothers, New York, may be justly 
regarded as the fiction-publishing center of the country. Possessed of 
unusual facilities and resources, which enables them rapidly to execute 
their work; always careful in the selection of writers, and keenly critical 
of novels submitted to them for publication; the imprint of the house a 
guarantee of excellent mechanism on their part, and accomplished service 
on the part of authors, the books from their presses, 12mo or 16mo, 
paper-covered, cloth, or morocco bound, pass muster and enter at once 
into public circulation. Of the many recent issues from the house we 
may mention The Mystery of Mirbridge, wn English tale, by James Payn, 
a prolific if not excessive novel-writer; Wessex Tales, the chief of which 
is ‘* The Distracted Preacher,” by Thomas Hardy, who excels in the por- 
traiture of character; Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, by William 
Black, a prince of novelists; Virginia of Virginia, the story of a bold but 
finally penitent girl, by Amélie Rives, a writer of good English and pure 
thought; The Futal Three, or the Tracing of the Powers of Fate in Human 
Life, by M. E. Braddon, who is of a philosophic cast of mind; and 
Mr. Meeson’s Will and Maiwa’s Revenge, the first a weird and pathetic 
biographical combination, the second a repetitive narrative of King Solo- 
mon'’s Mines, with modifications and additions sufficient, however, to es- 
tablish its individuality, by H. Rider Haggard, who, as a new writer, is 
exceeding popular, and whose books, spun from a strange imagination, 
are readable, and are read by the multitudes. 

So far as these novels attempt to unravel the intricacies and incongrui- 
ties of human life, teaching a high moral end in incident or the drift of 
the narrative, they may be recommended to the sober-minded as a relief 
from the taxing study of life in its theologic and philosophic aspects. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tales from English History in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of 
Standard Authors. Edited, with Notes, by Wituiam J. Rourg, A.M., Litt. D. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 166. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 56 cents. 

This is one of a series of English classics edited by an eminent Jittéra- 

teur, furnishing pleasant summer reading. The selections are excellent, 

Macaulay, Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, Southey, Thornbury, B, Taylor, A. 

de Vere, Cowper, and Wolfe being the principal authors quoted. More 

important, however, than these are the ‘‘ Notes” of the editor, which are 
biographical, historical, and explanatory of lines, references, and phrases 
in the text. The index is also an aid to the enjoyment of the classic, 

The Holy Spirit the Conservator of Orthodoxy. A Sermon by Daniel Steele, D.D. 

The remedy for infidelity, agnosticism, heterodoxy, or intellectual depart- 

ures from the truth is the indwelling Holy Ghost. The sermon is explicit 

in statement, historical in its proofs, and convincing in its presentation, 
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Housekeeping Made Easy. By Curistins TernuNne Herrick. 16mo, pp. 313. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 
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Many readers will thank this author for the practical teaching of this 
book. It is not philosophical, but it is adapted to every-day life in the 
home, from the kitchen to the parlor, and from the beginning to the end 
of every week. She is minute sometimes beyond the necessity of the 
case, leaving nothing to the invention or judgment of the inexperienced, 
or poor, or indifferent housekeeper; but she writes from an extensive ex- 
perience, and hopes to be useful. The chapters are a reprint from Har- 
per’s Bazar, in which they first appeared, and now they go forth in the 
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more permanent form of a book. 


The Pastor's Private Marriage Record. Arranged by Geo. Van ALstyne, D.D. 
8vo. $1 50. 

This ‘‘Record” is so complete as to make it desirable, and is large 

enough to last the average pastor several years. It ‘‘aims to provide the 

pastor with the means for keeping, with the least possible inconvenience 

to himself, a correct record of all the marriages which he may from time 

to time perform.” 


Hymns and Tunes as Sung at St. Thomas's Church, New York. Music composed 
and adapted by GeonGe WILLIAM WARREN. Small 4to, pp. 93. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1 25. 

This music-book is commended by the Rev. Dr. Morgan, the rector of the 

church. The hymns are devotional, the tunes appropriate, and the book 

will be regarded as a treasure by those who are inspired by church music. 


Inauguration of the Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., as Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology. Princeton Theological Seminary, 

The Inaugural Address of a scholar who is broad enough to acknowl- 

edge that theology is a science, and is therefore progressive, as other 

sciences are, under well-stated limitations, and that it can fulfill its func- 

tion only by development along the lines of revelation. 





Character. A Sermon by Bishop Jonn P. Newman, LL.D. 
Scholarly in texture, eloquent in treatment, bristling with fundamental 
truth. 


The India Watchman. 

Catalogue of Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Catalogue of Sunday-school Publications of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Council Bluffs District MAhodist. W.T. Sarva, Editor. 

The Co-operative Index to Periodicals, W.1. Fietcuer, Editor. 
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VOLUME IV. OF THE 
Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature. 
EDITED BY G. RB, OROOKS, DD, AND JOHN F. HURST, DD, 


BEING 


CHRISTIAN ARCH AOLOGY, 


BY REV. CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 


8vo. Pp. 594. Price, $3 50. 


The Methodist Church is to be congratulated on the publication of this library, 
which reflects the highest achievement of its professors and scholars. The volume 
before us is well bound and printed, contains two maps, ten full-page plates, and 
one hundred and forty-eight text illustrations. Besides incorporating the latest 
results in the literature of the subject, Professor Bennett has several times crossed 
the ocean to investigate mooted points on the spot. His method is, after a gen- 
eral introduction, to take up the archeology of Christian art, of the constitution 
and government of the early Cl»ristian Church, its sacraments, worship, and Chris- 
tian life; and he takes up Christian art first, in order to utilize the results of its 
study in the illustration of the succeeding topics. The Addenda is devoted to a 
glossary, a list of the Italian churches and catacombs, a translation of the in- 
scriptions found in the text and plates, and a full list of works in the literature of 
Christian archeology, followed by a general index. The author is full of matter, 
condensed in statements, yet clear and flowing in style. His judgment is good 
and his scholarship ample. This book may be commended to the Church at large 
as worthy of a place in every library.—New York Evangelist. 


We call attention to the three other volumes of this valuable library : 


Volume 1. Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
By Henry M. Harman. 8vo. Price, $4. 


Volume 2. Biblical Hermeneutics. 
By Mivton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. Price, $4. 


Volume 3. Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. 
By the Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 
8vo. Price, $3 50. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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New and Desirable Books. 
——__~+ee—_—___ 
Living Religions ; 

Or, The Great Religions of the Orient, from Sacred Books and Modern 
Customs. By J. N. FrapensurGx, Ph.D., D.D., Member of the American 
Oriental Society, the Society of Biblical Archwology of London, ete.; Asso- 
ciate of the Victoria Institute. or Philosophical Society, of Great Britain, ete. ; 
Author of Witnesses from the Dust, Beauty Crowned, eve. 12mo. $1 50, 


” 


CONTENTS OF “LIVING RELIGIONS, 

I, The Great Reformer of Asia. — 1. Life of the Buddha, 2. The Order and 
the Law. 3. Modern Buddhism (IWustrations). 

II. The Old Philosopher. — The Old Philosopher. 

III. The Most Sage Teacher.—1. Life of Confucius. 2. His Teachings. 
8. Worship. 

IV. Brahmanism and Hinduism. —1. Country, People, and Literature. 2. Va- 
runa, Indra, and Other Gods. 3. Agni, and Many Divinities. 4. Struggling 
toward the Light. 5. The System of Caste. 6. Doctrines, Precepts. 7. Deep 
Speculations. 8. Later Developments. 

V. Zoroaster the Good. —1. Literature. 2. Doctrines, 

VI. The Magnificent Fanatic. — 1. Life of the Prophet. 2. The Koran. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Group of Hindoos. Shrine of Kwanan, the Goddess of Mercy. Shinto 
Temple. Pagoda and Temple of Confucius. Temple of Taoist Worshipers. 
Temple of Buddha. Pilau and Hall of Instruction. Lady of India in Full Dress. 
Hindoo Woman and her Husband. A Brahman in Ordinary Attire. Thugs of 
India. Fakirs. Yogins, or Silent Saints of India. Mohammedans at Worship. 
A Mohammedan Mosque. The Taj Mahal. 


Forty Witnesses, 
Covering the Whole Range of Christian Experience. By the Rev. 8. Oui 
Garrison, M.A., Author of Probationers’ Hand-book. Introduction by Bishop 
C. D. Foss, LL.D. 12mo. $1. 
This book is a summary of testimony from the lives of witnesses representing 
courses of life and ecclesiastical stand-points exceedingly diverse, some having 
“a genius for godliness,” and others furnishing material about as intractable as 


grace has ever conquered and transformed. 


Christianity in the United States, from the First Settlement 

down to the Present Time. 

By Dante. Dorcuester, D.D. 8vo. Cloth, $450. One-half Morocco, $6. 

The Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., one of the ablest and most judicious Congre- 
gational ministers in Boston, writes: “Facts are stubborn things, and there are 
more pertinent, timely, suggestive facts, usefyl to the Christian worker, in this 
volume than in any other. We never know our work until we see it in its rela- 
tions. Here the allied hosts of the Lord’s army are marslialed. One can mark 
the trend of events. The toil of many years has here accumulated, and compared 
with marvelous patience and accuracy a mass ot facts nowhere else accessible to 
the general reader. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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Laws and Forms for Churches, etc. 
By A. J. Kynerr, D.D., LL.D., assisted by W. W. Corrox, Esq., a member 
of the New York Bur. 8vo, pp. 578. Law Calf, $5. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 

“Invaluable to every one having to do with Churel property.” —Philadephia 
Methodist. 

“ The introduction is an admirable treatise upon the nature of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the relation to it of the Christian faith, comprehensive, clearly expressed, 
and well illustrated by reference to historical facts. The body of the volume is a 
carefully prepared summary of the laws and decisions of the several States relat- 
ing to the duties, rights, aud liabilities uf trustees, the forms and laws of convey- 
ance; in short, every thing that it is necessary to know in reference to the safe 
and permanent holding of Church and charitable property. ... Will be of equal 
value to all religious bodies.”"—Zion’s Herald. 

“ As the laws of the different States vary greatly, conformity to the laws of one 
may be a violation of law in another, and as all of these laws are not always easy 
of access, even to lawyers, Dr. Kynett has rendered valuable service not only to 
those out of the profession, but to lawyers themselves." — Christian Intelligencer. 

“We have no doubt that it will become the text-book on tlhe subjects in ques- 
tion within the various religious denominations.”—Bultimore Methodist. 

“ We have noted, from time to time, manuals similar to this in design, but noth- 
ing has yet appeared comparable with it in scope nor in thoroughness and pains- 


taking elaboration of details.”.—New York Independent. 


Faith Made Easy ; or, What to Believe and Why, 


A Popular Statement of the Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Research and Sound Biblical Interpretation. By James H. 
Ports, M.A., D.D. 8vo, pr, 550. 2 50. 

A valuable book for Sunday-school teachers, students of the Bible, and Church 
members, who are often puzzled concerning the grounds of their faith, The style 
is easy and natural, and the matter interesting and valuable, 

“Tt is safe to say that the people read too few books on theology. Leading 
laymen, in many instances, are poorly prepared to resist an argument against the 
Scriptures. No doubt much of this is due to the form of theological discussions 
usually adopted by writers and authors, They are too much in the style of the 
scholar. Dr. Potts has sought to take the topics usually diseussed in works on 
systematic theology, and so present them that the reader who has little of what 
is known as scholarship will be «ble to understand them. Not that the work 
is commonplace. There are many passages in it of unusual excellence. He has 
endeavored to write so that the general reader may be helped, and he has suc- 
ceeded. Much of the very best that has been said on subjects connected with 
sible truth, both by ancient and modern writers and preachers, will be found in 
this volume, Its general circulation would make preacliing more satisfactory 
to the preacher and more profitable to the hearer. Preachers will find sugges- 
tions for many sermons in it. The arrangement is good; the table of contents 
full: and there is what every book of the kind ought to have—a good index. 
The mechanical work on the volume is well doue and attractive.” — Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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Matter, Life, and Mind: Their Essence, Phenomena, and 
Relations. 


‘ to the Nature of Man and the Problem of his Des- 
Mookk, D.D. Price, $1 50. 


referen 


Examined wit 
tiny. By H. H. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
“This work is a cogent presentation of facts and arguments in proof of the 
independent aud substautive reality of matter, life, aud mind.” —D. Curry, LL.D. 
“Dr. Moore mects Prof. Huxley on his own ground, and slays him with his 
own definitior The simplicity of statement, massing of facts, and candor of rea- 
soning are admirable, and we promise a treat of the first magnitude to every lover 
of philosophic study who reads it.”-—North-western Christian Advocate, 
It gives evidence of great scholarship, intense enthusiasm, established con- 
viction, and a fearlessness of spirit that places it in the front rank of readable 
books on the great themes discussed.”—J. W. Mendenhall, D.D., LL.D. 


The Tabernacle of Israel in the Desert. 
By James SrronG, &.T.D., LL.D. Price, $5. 


This is an entirely original treatise on a theme that has hitherto baffled the 
skill of every interpreter. At last, it is believed, all its problems have been sat- 
isfactorily solved, and the whole matter is clearly expounded. This monograph 
is destined to be the standard henceforth, with all candid inquirers, on the topic 

s. The entire production consists of two closely related parts. 
six magnificent colored lithograplis, each 30 x 42 inches in size, show- 
ing every thing plain across an ordinary lecture-room. A glance at these graphic 
plates will couvey a more just and life-like idea of the Tabernacle, with its ap- 
niments and surroundings. as they actually were, than any other representa- 


on extant. The work is timely for the elucidation of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons, beginning with the Third Quarter, which embrace this portion of 
he history of Israel, and it will be indispensable to the equipment of every mm- 
‘sand Bible student's library. 
There is accompanying these pictures a neat volume of letter-press, with ap- 
ropriate wood-cuts explaining and corroborating the details of the lithographs, 


d coustituting a complete exposition of the whole subject 


The Tabernacle, 


Something specially adapted for class use by the teachers in the Sunday-school, 
to aid them in explaining to their scholars some of the lessons of the third quarter. 

A set of beautiful colored Tabernacle plates representing the Tabernacle, 
Subordinate Priest (with Furniture and Coverings), High-priest offering Incense 
ou Day of Atovement, High-priest with Official Dress, Encampment in the Wil 
derness, The Spies sent into Canaan. 

Full to size, eight colors, with explanatory text. 

“ 


A map of ancient Palestine and ancieut Jerusalem. 


] 
A map of modern Palestine and modern Jerusalem 


Kacli teacher should have a copy of this valuable work, and in order that each 


one may avail himself of this rave opportunity, we have made the price at the ex- 
ceediugly low figure of 25 cents per copy, or $2 40 per dozen copies, postage paid. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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Or “Our Youth” a pastor writes: 


‘‘T have an impression that the Church at large does not properly appreciate 
the publication ‘Our Yours.’ My children have been reading for fifteen 
years the -—— , and after two years’ comparison, side by side, for real 
merit of every kind ‘Our Yours’ is preferred. We have here an Oxford 
League composed of about thirty bright young men and girls over fifteen years 
old, and ‘Our Youru’ is exceedingly helpful to them in their work. This 
well-edited, pure ..ttle paper ought to be in every Methodist home.”—North- 





western Christian Advocate. 


BretHren: The impression above stated is un- 
doubtedly a correct one. The Church at large 
does not properly appreciate the publication 
“Our Youth.” There is, we believe, a pretty gen- 
eral understanding that there ig such a paper. The 
great thing, however, that remains to be done is to 
get our people to not merely know about “Our 
Youth,” but to know “Our Youth” itself by 
personal acquaintance with it, continued through 
a series of weeks, 

If the young people of Methodism can be in- 
duced to read “Our Yourn” regularly they will 
insensibly acquire a taste for wholesome literature 
that will protect them from many evil influences, 
There will also grow up, unconsciously, an interest 
in Methodism, its institutions, and its history that 
will help to make them useful and valued members 
of the Church. 

The new volume will begin December 1, 1888. 
Can you not help to bring the Church to an appre- 
ciation of the merits of “Our Youtu” ? 

You can, by inducing those members who are 
within the range of your influence to subscribe for 
the paper on triai for the few months of the pres 
ent year that remain. 

Subscription price, $1 50 per year; a propor- 
tionate amount for a shorter term. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 











HINTON CNIVERSIY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 


| Zo all Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 

DEAR BRETHREN :—Correspondence shows that many of your 
number are not aware that properly-prepared young men studying for the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church can enjoy for three years 
lodgings in a beautiful home in the heart of Boston, with thorough instruc- 
tion in theology and all related sciences, free of charge. Surely every 
Methodist minister ought to know a fact of such significance. If he is 
yet young he should see whether he may not personally avail himself of 
so munificent a provision : if too old he will certainly be called upon to 
advise younger brethren, many of whom will never have heard of the 
priceless opportunities open tothem. . . . This oldest of the theo- 
logical seminaries of our Church closes its fortieth year with a larger 
number of students than ever before. Graduates of more than forty 
American and foreign colleges and professional schools are in attendance. 
College men enjoy peculiar advantages in this School, owing to its organic 
connection with other departments in the University and in consequence 
of its location in Boston. For free circulars, as also for information re- 
specting preaching-places, loans, etc., address the Assistant Dean, 


PROFESSOR MARCUS D, BUELL, 12 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
WILLIAM F, WARREN, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
College of Liberal Arts. School of Theology. 
College of Music. School of Law. 
College of Agriculture. School of Medicine. 
Post-graduate School of all Sciences. 








This University has done much to advance American educational 
4 | standards. It was the first in the United States to present in Theology, 
| Law,and Medicine uniform graded courses of instruction covering three 

scholastic years, and to require in each case the full three years of study. 

Nevertheless, at times the aggregate number of students in these depart- | 

ments has been greater than in any other American university maintain- | 
ft ing the corresponding Faculties. It was also the first to open four years’ 
i courses in Medicine, and to re-establish the long-lost baccalaureate de- 
grees in Medicine and Surgery. In Classical Education no institution has 
maintained a higher standard of requisites for degrees. As to so-called 
‘ | honorary degrees, none whatever have been conferred... . . Inbreadth 
and quality of patronage it is equaled by only a few of the great uni- 
versities of the world. It has more than a hundred professors and lect- 
urers. Its students this year come from no less than nineteen foreign 
States and Territories and from thirty of the States and Territories of the 
American Union. Among them were degree-bearing graduates from 
seventy-one American and foreign universities, colleges, and professional 
schools. For free circulars, as also for information respecting free scholar- 
ships, etc., in any department, address the Dean of the College or School 
| in question, 


12 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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